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be Conon in the Republican 

arty. 

FY THE time these pages are 
being read, the immediate 
results of the two national 
conventions will almost cer- 
tainly be known. But the 
fate of the Republican party, 

which has for half a century had almost 

continuous control of our federal govern- 
ment, will not be known. It is no longer 

a question of whether the Roosevelt dele- 

gates will bolt or the Taft delegates will 

bolt. It is a question of whether the dis- 
sensions among the voters themselves, ex- 
tending from Maine to California, can be 
healed. Never since the death of the 
Whigs was a party torn by such fierce and 
bitter animosities as have come to the 
surface in the nominating campaign now 
ended. Never since the days of civil war 
have opposing parties bestowed upon each 
other such unlimited invective as_ has 
passed during the last few weeks, and es- 
pecially during the last few days, between 
the two wings of the Republican party. 

Never before has the nation witnessed the 

spectacle of a President and an ex-Presi- 

dent, of the same party faith, contending 
on the stump for a presidential nomination. 

Never before has an avowed candidate for 

the nomination proceeded to the conven- 

tion itself to direct the fight in his own 
behalf. The presidential primaries are in 
part responsible for the open nature of 


this rupture, but the same primaries have 
applied to the Democratic campaign, with 
very marked differences in effect. Other 
causes are responsible for the Republican 
chasm that has opened. 


Nature of the Republican 
Dissensions. 


OUR years ago Mr. Taft began his 
cz career as President with an al- 

most unprecedented amount of 

personal popular favor among 
both Democrats and Republicans. What- 
ever opposition there was to him was 
political and not personal. No new and 
unexpected issue has arisen since then to 
cleave the party asunder. No _ specific 
issue can be pointed out to-day as the 
cause of the cleavage. The whole cam- 
paign between Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt 
has been a fiercely personal one. The 
tariff issue has almost disappeared from 
view. Mr. Roosevelt has hardly referred 
to it, and then in a rather perfunctory way. 
Even the new issue which he raised, of 
the recall of judicial decisions, has in the 
last few weeks dropped nearly out of sight. 
Less than two years ago, one of his Re- 
publican opponents, Timothy P. Woodruff, 
declared in public that Mr. Roosevelt had 
in a communication to him denounced the 
direct primary as the issue of a demagog. 
The difference between the two men, as 
well as between their followers, has been 
chiefly temperamental, and all the more 
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The statement simply emphasizes 
the character of the contest. 

It goes down deeper than the in- 
tellect. It is due to the everlasting 
distrust between the radical and 
conservative temperaments. Freed 
of official responsibility, Mr. Roose- 
velt has grown more radical. Bur- 
dened with the weight of such 
responsibility, Mr. Taft has grown 
more conservative. The complete 
mutual friendship of four years 
ago has finally grown into a 
complete mutual distrust. “Rad- 
icalism,” says the Springfield 
Republican, “is now the dominant 
political impulse of the American 
people, regardless of party divi- 
sions.” “That the tables are 
turning on the conservative in 
American politics,” says Congress- 
man Murdock, one of the best 
types of the Republican progres- 
sive, “there can be no doubt... . 
However slow the evolutions, the 
war of the progressive within his 
party and the drift of the inde- 
pendent voter back and forth has 
been crowding the reactionary 
element gradually out of domin- 
ion.” “The old Order is passing,” 
remarks the Newark News, “and 
the passing of the Old Guard, 
voluntarily or by request, shows 
it realizes the inevitable.” 


—Minor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


hopeless because of that fact. Specific 
issues may be reasoned out, but tempera- 
mental differences do not succumb to 
reason. 


The Plight of the Conservatives. 


N HIS editorial in The Outlook, 

published just prior to his depar- 

ture for Chicago, Mr. Roosevelt 

undertakes to formulate the issues 
of his campaign. “I have made this con- 
test,” he writes, “on two great principles 
—first, the right of the people to rule, and, 
therefore, in the exercize of their deliber- 
ate judgment, to control their government 
and their governmental agents; and, sec- 
ond, their duty so to rule as to bring about 
not only political but social and industrial 
justice.” But these are not principles on 
which sane men take issue, one taking the 
affirmative side and the other the negative. 


The Fight Over Contesting 
Delegates. 

\ HE tension existing in Chicago on 
the eve of the Republican conven- 
tion was indicated in the following 
statement made to a press corre- 

spondent by a United States Senator: “I 
ain fearful there will be a serious row in 
the convention. If the temper that has 
been manifested is not controlled, we may 
have serious trouble. If there is a personal 
collision on the convention floor, a hundred 
men will be killed. My concern over what 
may happen is so grave that I have told the 
members of my family they must not attend 
the convention on the first day.” This ten- 
sion was largely due to the fight before the 
National Committee on contesting delega- 
tions. There is always such a fight. In 
1908, there were 219 contested seats, most 
of them from the southern States. The 
National Committee decided 216 in favor 











HELPING ONE ANOTHER 


of Mr. Taft, who was then Mr. Roosevelt’s 
candidate. Without these contested dele- 
gates Mr. Taft would have lacked a major- 
ity then. This year there were 254 con- 
tested seats, and on the decision in these 
cases the control of the convention again 
pivoted. The National Committee is com- 
posed of one member from each State and 
territory, and the temporary roll of the con- 
vention is made up by them. The conven- 
tion, so determined, does two things of im- 
portance. It elects the temporary presid- 
ing officer, and each State delegation 
chooses a member of the committee on 
credentials. This committee passes again 
on all contested cases and reports to the 
convention, which accepts or rejects or 
amends the report. The roll thus finally 
passed on constitutes the convention proper, 
which then, and not until then, proceeds 
to form a permanent organization. 


Trumped-Up Contests. 

s® LTHO. the hearings before the 
National Committee were thrown 

open this year, for the first time, 

to the press associations, it is al- 

most impossible to form a clear idea of the 
merits of all the cases. Most of the con- 
tests were made by Roosevelt men. That 
many of these contests were trumped up 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


was afterwards admitted by friends of Mr. 
Roosevelt. After the first seventy-two con- 
tests had been decided, Senator Borah, a 
staunch Roosevelt member of the commit- 
tee, authorized the statement that only two 
of the seventy-two “had the slightest merit.” 
For the others—all being contests brought 
by Roosevelt men—there was, said the 
Senator, “no excuse whatever.” The 
Washington Times (owned by Frank Mun- 
sey, another ardent friend of Mr. Roose- 
POLITICAL 
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“OFFICER, GIVE 
AND TRY TO FIND OUT WHAT ISSUE 
THEY’VE BEEN FIGHTING ABOUT.” 

—Fort Worth Record 
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CONSIDERING HOW THE CONSTITUTION CAN 
BE SAVED 


This is Barnes, of New York State, leader of the 
state delegation, and chosen as principal fighter on 
the floor of the convention against Roosevelt. 


velt) admitted that in the case of “the 
larger number of Southern contests started 
early in the game,” it was “not expected 
that they would be taken very seriously.” 
As the decisions continued, however, to be 
very largely in Mr. Taft’s favor, the de- 
nunciations of the committee by Mr. Roose- 
velt and his adherents grew in violence and 
volume. “In many of these cases,” said 
Mr. Roosevelt, “the Taft delegates repre- 
sent absolutely nothing but fraud as vul- 
gar, as brazen, and as cynically open as 
any ever committed by the Tweed régime.” 
The contests in Indiana were cited by him 
as among the very worst. Yet these very 
cases were decided in Taft’s favor by a 
practically unanimous vote (except in one 
district), at least fourteen members of the 
committee being Roosevelt adherents. 


Threats of Secession Are Heard. 


HEN the National Committee fin- 
ished with the contests, the result 
stood 19 decisions in Roosevelt’s 
favor and 235 in Taft’s favor. By 
this time the Roosevelt men were openly 
threatening secession, on the ground that 


the popular will of the party, as registered 
in nearly every State where presidential 
primaries had been held, was strongly for 
Roosevelt as against Taft, and that the 
National Committee was defeating the will 
of the people by “steam-rolling methods.” 
An open letter to the committee was issued, 
signed by four Republican governors, and 
a number of other delegates which con- 
cluded as follows: “Unless you rescind 
your fraudulent decisions, upon you shall 
rest the responsibility for the attempts to 
assassinate the Republican party, and for 
all time to come you will have the con- 
tempt and execration of all liberty-loving, 
square-thinking, and reputable citizens.” 
By this time Mr. Roosevelt himself was on 
the ground, declaring to excited audiences: 
“This is no factional fight. It is a contest 


between the people themselves and the per- 
petual politicians who represent all that is 
worst in corrupt politics and business.” 


An “Irreparable Break” in 
Republican Ranks. 


HE Taft men denied that the pri- 

y mary votes for Roosevelt were 
entitled to the force which the 
Roosevelt men attached to them. 

In the first place, they assert, the presiden- 
tial primary is a new device to which the 
voters are not yet accustomed, and the 
entire vote registered for both candidates 
represented less than fifty per cent. of the 
party strength; in the second place, they 
claim that in a number of the States there 
was nothing to prevent Democrats and So- 
cialists from voting at the Republican pri- 
maries. Under the circumstances, says 
Charles P. Taft’s paper, the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, “there is no good reason to 
believe that a primary indicates the feelings 
of the mass of the peoplé any more ade- 
quately or satisfactorily than the old con- 
vention system.” It will be seen from all 
this that the quarrel has reached a point 
where no authority in the party is recog- 
nized by both sides as supreme. The Na- 
tional Committee is denounced by one side 
as “a den of thieves”; the primaries are 
criticized by the other as a “farce”; the 
authority of the national convention itself 
is questioned because of the way the tem- 
porary roll was made up. If the break 
comes, said the Chicago Evening Post, “it 
would be an irreparable break. All the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men could 
not put the Republican party together 





DEMOCRATS AT BALTIMORE 





ONE OF THE 





BONES OF CONTENTION 


The selection of Senator Root for temporary chairman of the Convention, by the Republican National 
Committee, aroused the ire of Roosevelt’s followers, in spite of the fact that Root has been declared by Mr. 
Roosevelt to be the ablest man in public life in this or any other country. 


again.” The proposal made by Flinn, a 
Roosevelt leader, to carry the fight, in case 


of Taft’s nomination, into the electoral col- - 


lege, by placing Roosevelt electors on the 
regular. Republican ticket in the Roosevelt 
states, would, the New York Globe thinks, 
not only end the Republican party, but 
would mean the downfall of the whole sys- 
tem of party politics as we have known it 
in this country. Such a course, by divid- 
ing the vote in the electoral college so that 
no candidate would receive a majority, 
might throw the election of President into 
the House of Representatives and bring us 
again face to face with a condition of strain. 


The Jubilance of Democrats. 
N THE meantime, the Democratic 
cohorts gather jubilantly in Balti- 
more. “Any good Democrat can 
be elected this year,” cries the 
National Democratic chairman, and he adds 
that a good Democrat is any man who 


votes the ticket. “No matter what action 
the Republican convention takes,” says the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, “there can be no 
harmony, no pulling together with wonted 
Republican earnestness. What an oppor- 
tunity and what a responsibility this places 
upon the Democrats meeting at Balti- 
more!” More and more as the time for 
the Baltimore convention approaches, the 
talk of Bryan increases. “Brighter grows 
**e luster of the Nebraskan’s name,” cries 

Nashville American, “and stronger 
grows the demand for him to lead the 
Democrats in the forthcoming conflict.” 
In Pittsburgh and elsewhere organizations 
are being formed to work for his nomina- 
tion. As we write this, Mr. Bryan has 
given no sign of assent to the use of his 
name. But it is noticeable that a recent 
number of the Commoner reprints a series 
of newspaper opinions headed “For anp 
AGAINST THE COMMONER EDpITOR,” every 
one of which, on perusal, proves to be in 
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THE KLEPTOMANIAC 
—Minor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


the nature of a eulogy such as this from 
the San Francisco Star: “He is still the 
fearless and the peerless leader of the real 
Democracy of this country”; or this from 
Mayor Gaynor of New York: “Even the 
presidential office would not add to the 
stature of Mr. Bryan.” 
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Chances of Democratic Victory. 

HE situation, from a Democratic 

point, the Springfield Republican 

(Ind.) thinks is ideal. Every- 

thing on the Republican side, it 
says, “has happened precisely as a Demo- 
crat, even the most maliciously partisan 
Democrat, could have desired.” The Re- 
publicans have lost control of the House, 
even the Senate has slipped from the grasp 
of the regular party organization, and the 
party is rent by strife. Says the same paper 
further: 


“From being a united, powerful, militant 
force, the Republican party has become one 
of the most repulsively discordant, quarrel- 
some and impossible entities for the carrying 
on of government that we have known in our 
history as a nation. Under present conditions 
it is utterly incapable of the slightest achieve- 
ment. It neither knows its own mind, nor 
recognizes any uncontested leadership. It con- 
trols no federal legislative chamber. At the 
present moment the Republican President is 
driven to fight for his political life in what 
may best be described as colossal political 
brawl against the greatest political ruffian the 
Republican party has produced in its 60 years 
of life; and these two Republican chieftains, 
heading factions which are nursing day by day 
animosities that may not be dispelled for a 
generation to come, are engaged in such at- 
tacks upon each other that it would seem im- 
possible for either to gain the presidency were 
he to be nominated.” 
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“WATCH LITTLE WI-LIE!” 


—May in Detroit Journal 





DEMOCRACY AND ITS OPPORTUNITY 


Democratic Inertia. 

UT what, asks the Springfield Re- 
publican, seriously, are the Demo- 
Wad, crate doing to take advantage of 

this situation? The Saturday 
Evening Post, of Philadelphia, is also 
struck by the appearance of Democratic in- 
ertia. The preconvention campaign, it says, 
aside from Wilson’s part in it, “has been 
quite too much of the back-room, delegate- 
swopping, cut-and-dried sort.” No one 
would derive the impression that the party 
is “sizzling with the five political thought 
of the day.” Can tiie Democrats, this 
writer sarcastically asks, be “laboring un- 
der a fatal misapprehension as to what year 
this is?” But the Buffalo Times (Dem.) 
is not apprehensive. The Democrats, it 
says proudly, have party harmony; have 
borne themselves with dignity in the pri- 
mary campaign; and can point to “a record 
of achievement, of constructive legislation, 
of promises fulfilled.” The paradox of the 
political situation, says the N. Y. Evening 
Post (Ind.), is the listlessness with which 
the public has regarded the make-up of the 
Democratic convention, altho “its outcome 
is everywhere expected to be of the high- 
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IF HE CAN’T GET THE ELEPHANT 
—Rogers in New York Herald 


est importance.” It adds: “The prevailing 
view is that expressed by Col. Watterson 
when he says that no party so debauched 





BRYAN: “YOU KNOW, I ALMOST FEEL LIKE HAVING ANOTHER ONE OF THOSE COMING 
OUT PARTIES” 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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ANOTHER FAREWELL TOUR? 
—Minor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


and butchered as the Republicans now are 
can possibly elect a President, no matter 


who their candidate may be.” 


A New Era in American Politics. 


EFORE another four-year period 
has elapsed, the Chicago News is 
persuaded, “convention delegates, 
practically without exception, will 
be elected by direct popular vote, and con- 


testing delegations will go out of fashion.” 
The N. Y. Press foresees even a greater 
change still. “Except for the purpose of 
adopting the party platform and appoint- 
ing campaign managers, the national con- 
vention may be relegated to disuse, and the 
party voters, perhaps, will nominate Presi- 
dential candidates by direct vote on a single 
day, just as they now select candidates for 
Governor by direct vote in many States, 
and just as in quadrennial Novembers they 
now choose by vote (expressed through 
Electoral College electors) the one among 
the nominees that they want ‘in the White 
House.” The Press looks for a national 
primary soon, to be held under the law of 
Congress. This, it thinks, may prove the 
correct solution of the “many problems and 
evils developed by the attempt to combine 
irreconcilable State primary laws with the 
State and national convention system, with 
which primary laws are irreconcilable.” 
The Detroit News thinks that the national 
committees must also be selected at the pri- 
maries. .“Every bit of the nominating ma- 
chinery,” it says, “must be transferred to 
the control of a lawful primary before the 
people can nominate their own candidates.” 
Victor Murdock finds the dawn of a new 
era in the fact that the Republican National 
Committee at Chicago threw its hearings 
oper to the public. Open everything to the 
public, he cries. Let the committee on 
resolutions be open to the public. Let the 
secret caucuses go, including the congres- 
sional caucuses. 





The Aristocratic Peril in 
Our Colleges. 


\ HIS is the time when bacca- 
laureate addresses are still 
reverberating in the land and 
when every one who has any 
criticism of our educational 
system stands and delivers 

his message. The discussion this year has 
not waited for the commencement season 
to start it. It began a number of weeks 
ago with “Stover at Yale.” That novel of 
undergraduate life is treated by us in an- 
other department; but the discussion en- 
gendered by it has expanded and linked 
itself to the whole political evolution going 
on in our country to-day, which is upsetting 
parties, disturbing industry, bombarding 
the judiciary and threatening the Constitu- 


tion as it never has been threatened before 
surely. Owen Johnson has followed up his 
stirring work of fiction with a series of 
articles, interviews and speeches, in which 
his main thesis is similar to that of Wood- 
row Wilson’s a few years ago, when he 
said that the sideshows of our great uni- 
versities were threatening to overshadow 
the main show; and that he for one was 
about ready to quit if the situation con- 
tinued to develop in the same direction. 
The result of his crusade at Princeton is 
well known. He instituted one innovation 
after another in the scholastic system with- 
out much, if any, protest. But when he 
made a move that was construed as hostile 
to the eating clubs—Princeton’s substitute 
for fraternities—the alumni arose in wrath. 
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“DOWN WITH THE BOSSES!” 


Wilson’s resignation followed, and to-day, 
when Princeton alumni hold reunions, the 
request is very apt to go forth to speakers 
not to mention the name of Woodrow Wil- 


—Kemble in Harper’s Weekly 


son for fear of the uproar that is likely to 
follow. When, a few weeks ago, Dr. Hib- 
ben was installed as the new President of 
Princeton, the history of the whole uni- 
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THE COLLEGE 


versity was passed in review, but mention 
of Woodrow Wilson’s name was carefully 
avoided. There was too much powder 


lying around loose to strike any matches. 


The University as a Social Clear- 
ouse. 


in 

OHNSON’S claim, in his series of 

articles in Collier's, is that our 

universities are rapidly tending to 

become “social clearing houses” 
instead of educational institutions. The 
tendency is manifest alike in the general 
fraternities, the local secret societies and 
even the non-secret clubs; but it is not 
caused by them. Its cause lies outside the 
universities themselves, “in the country- 
wide change from the struggle for indus- 
trial advancement to the consequent strug- 
gle for social betterment.” The charge 
that he brings against the modern Ameri- 
can university is that it does not recognize 
the peril of this tendency and set itself to 
overcome it. “Helpless against this malig- 
nant force,” he writes, “the universities 
have beheld the gradual transformation of 
undergraduate life, disarmed by a con- 
veniently explanatory policy of non-inter- 
ference.” The spontaneous republic of 
youth which existed in our colleges thirty 
years and which: still exists in Germany 
and France does not exist to-day. He 
writes: 


“The universities, with the exception of our 
excellent technical schools, instead of main- 
taining their ancient authority and inspiration, 
have yielded to the aristocratic tendencies 
from without, have surrendered much of their 
vigor and more of their authority to a rebel- 
lious undergraduate standard; to-day they are 
fostering false standards of social selection, 
permitting group isolation, the burning strug- 
gle for inconsequential undergraduate success, 
and obscuring at its most impressionable period 
the broad vision of democratic sympathy and 
understanding. The reason is that the college 
is no longer in control. A force within it has 
grown, solidified itself, assumed the directing 
force and impozed its standards of success, 


which are in direct opposition to the standards 


of intellectual preeminence.” 


Development of Coilege Societies. . 

# HAT is this force that has usurped 
control? In Yale, Mr. Johnson 

finds it to be the senior society 
system; in Harvard, it is the 

“Gold Coast,” a series of expensive and 
exclusive dormitories for the socially elect; 
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in Princeton it is the series of wealthy eat- 
ing clubs; in other universities it is some- 
thing similar, usually the strong Greek- 
letter societies. “Even in our western 
State colleges,” says an editorial writer in 
the N. Y. Evening Post, commenting on 
the subject, “where true democracy still 
exists, the fraternity evil begins to make 
itself felt somewhat as in the East”: 


“We have in mind one useful Pennsylvania 
college, situated on a high hill, in which the 
shabbiness or bad architecture of the college 
buildings is set off by several exquisite frater- 
nity houses. No college hall is so handsome; 
no professor’s house or club compares. Some 
of the best architects in the country have there 
proved their skill; and in these buildings the 
undergraduate takes his ease amid a luxury 
and with the same service proportionately he 
would obtain in a Fifth Avenue club. Is it 
any wonder that the foreign observer familiar 
with the democracy of the universities of 
Berlin and Paris rubs his eyes in amazement 
and asks why the undergraduate is exalted 
above his teachers?” 


Woodrow Wilson recognized the danger. 
President Lowell, of Harvard, has appar- 
ently recognized it in his effort—not yet 
successful—to secure freshman dormitories. 
President Hadley of Yale recognized it 
when, some time ago, additional society 
dormitories were prohibited in “Scheff,” 
and residence in the college dormitories, 
instead of in the “Hutch,” was made ob- 
ligatory upon academic sophomores. 


What Social Success at Yale 
Means. 


Ry) OCIAL success in a university like 
», Yale is not by any means, we are 
(MigeGy assured, a trifling thing. Mem- 

bership in the most desired socie- 
ties there or in Harvard or Princeton 
means rot only the entré into exclusive 
social circles in after-life, but special busi- 
ness openings as well. “That the society 
is, in fact, an open sesame to success in 
after-life,” says Mr. Johnson, “is a fact 
known and traded on among the under- 
graduates themselves.” A terrific expendi- 
ture of energy is made in the competition 
for athletic honors and for leading posi- 
tions in the glee club or dramatic associa- 
tion or on the college periodicals, because 
such positions are steps into the desired 
societies. It has led to “the most bewilder- 
ing system of over-organization of incon- 
sequential activities that can be imagined.” 
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THE FATEFUL TAP-DAY AT YALE 
_ The college, says Owen Johnson, is no longer in control. Its power has been usurped by the secret 
societies. Around tap-day the whole college life at Yale turns as upon a pivot. That is the day the three 
senior societies ‘tap’ the forty-five juniors chosen for membership. In and under the branches of the elm 
in the center of this picture the juniors wait, tense and expectant. 


In this fierce competition, the curriculum 
becomes a secondary a air. We quote 
again from one of the Collier articles: 


“In a large majority of cases the tension of 
the conflict and the multiplication of activ- 
ities absorb all the energy. Class-room work 
is regarded as a necessary evil, a sort of vex- 
atious obstacle impozed by the faculty, which 
demands a certain amount of attention in the 
class-room with semi-annual periods of con- 
vulsive cramming. It is quite common for men 
engrossed in activities to pass through. their 
junior and senior years often without opening 
a book, unless it be in that merciful period 
provided by morning chapel.” 


The Fetish of Secrecy. 

N AN intellectual way, Mr. John- 
son finds that this feverish absorp- 
tion in the struggle for social 
standing is depiorable. Writing 
more particularly of Yale—he graduated 
there about ten years ago and is a frater- 
nity man himself, tho not a member of a 
senior society—he says: 





“Tntellectually, the worst thing about the 
Yale system is the effect of the excessive and 
ridiculous fetish of secrecy on the imagina- 
tion. The freshman who arrives unprepared 
is amazed to find the college in the grip of a 
mystic bugaboo. At every step he is confront- 
ed by sudden mysterious tomblike structures, 


padlocked and without visible windows, with 
the general atmosphere of a dungeon. He is 
told that the cabalistic words denoting the dif- 
ferent societies must never be pronounced in 
the presence of a member. If by any unfor- 
tunate coincidence he should be passing a tomb 
when a society member should be coming out, 
he must avoid a distressing direct confronta- 
tion. Returning across the campus about mid- 
night, he sees a solemn line emerging two by 
two in impenetrable silence back from the so- 
ciety building. Usually at first he is struck 
by the ridiculousness of the whole proceeding, 
but inevitably he yields to the all-pervading 
awe.” 


The effect is a sort of mental subjection 
similar to that of idol-worship among prim- 
itive peoples. The entire college life is 
shaped by it and individuality is benumbed. 
Says a special correspondent of the N. Y. 
Evening Post (and no journal in the coun- 
try follows college affairs more closely) : 


_ “In meeting Yale undergraduates, one is 
surprized at the undue and timid restraint 
with which they refer to any society matter, 
even of the most general nature. The same 
timidity extends in less degree to college and 
university affairs. Under the society influence 
the spirit of undergraduate criticism lan- 
guishes, and the moral courage and outspoken- 
ness which lie at the roots of character and 
which are, or ought to be, the essence of Yale 


democracy, are repressed,” 
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The Need of “Monastic 
Simplicity.” 
O FAR the discussion seems to 
have been singularly one-sided. 
There seems to be considerable 
resentment among the undergradu- 
ates, especially at Yale, and a series of ques- 
tions to the seniors there elicited responses 
86 per cent. of which affirm that “Stover at 
Yale” misrepresents conditions as_ they 
exist at the present time. A vote of John- 
son’s own class, he says, shows that the 
majority are with him. Ten years, he ob- 
serves, make a difference in the point of 
view. “I should have been just as resent- 
ful of any criticism ten years ago as any of 
the 86 per cent. Curiously enough, college 
men, instead of being impatient of faults, 
are only impatient of criticism. Just as the 
progress of political reform was retarded 
for years by the boss-fed doctrine of ‘my 
party—right or wrong,’ so it is this unedu- 
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cated and unreasoning college loyalty which 
says ‘my college—right or wrong’ that will 
have to be combated in any attempt to re- 
store the colleges to the intellectual leader- 
ship of the country.” What is needed, we 
are told, is an “almost monastic simplicity” 
such as are found in West Point and An- 
napolis, and in Berlin and Paris. “If a 
student came to a French university with 
an automobile,” said M. Claude Casimir- 
Perier, son of the former President of 
France, in conversation with Johnson, 
“they would burn it.” Another thing 
needed is the natural grouping of men 
among themselves, in their own class, in- 
stead of an arbitrary formation of the 
groups by the men of a preceding class. 
Anything that emphasizes the college as a 
whole and the class as a whole (athletics, 
for instance) Mr. Johnson thinks is whole- 
some and reformatory. 





Progress of the Civil War 
in Mexico. 


N THE conflict between Oroz- 
co, leader of the Mexican 
revolutionary forces, and 
Huerta, commander of Presi- 
dent Madero’s army last 
month, all that one can say 

with certainty, according to Regeneracion, 

an organ of the Junta in California, is that 
the former has fallen back on Chihuahua 
and made it his headquarters. His troops 
have taken up what the revolutionists de- 
scribe as an exceedingly strong position in 
the neighborhood of Bachimba, in the same 
State. “It will be almost impossible for 
heavy artillery, in which the federals 
proved themselves so greatly superior re- 
cently, to operate there.” Huerta claimed 
last month that he had Orozco thoroly de- 
moralized and that he will pursue his vic- 
tory without halt. Orozco was at the same 
time insisting that he had merely drawn his 
enemy farther north, as he desired. It 
appears from one despatch that while Oroz- 
co retreated in the face of a strong federal 
attack, he sent out flanking columns, reach- 
ing the rear of the Madero army. The 
federal forces were thus cut off and found 
themselves in a position of great difficulty. 

Meanwhile Zapata, the agrarian revolu- 

tionist in the south, continued to menace 

the capital with a strong force, demanding 
the resignation of Madero, burning planta- 





tions, and achieving similar exploits. In 
the State of Oaxaca, again, a new rebellion 
has broken out. “What a rebellion is that 
of Oaxaca!” comments the /mparcial, a 
leading Mexican daily. “To comprehend 
the terrible character this uprising has as- 
sumed one need only listen to the cry to 
which they have revolted: Death to the 
haciendas!” It is a fresh outbreak, this 
paper says, of agrarian anarchism. 


Madero’s Plan to Allay 
Mexican Discontent. 


i RY 2 ADERO, who seldom leaves -the 
b VA: presidential palace, holds cabinet 
at 5 conferences daily to promote his 

great scheme of land reform. It 
is hoped that a vote may be taken upon 
this measure quickly, according to the 
Mexico City Prensa, in order that there 
may be an end of the vital pretext upon 
which so many natives are joining the re- 
volts. “The government believes firmly 
that it will dominate the actual uprising 
when there shall have been returned to the 
towns the lands of which they have been 
despoiled, for therein has originated the 
general discontent of this suffering race.” 
Madero considers that the greater number 
of those who are now “honest revolution- 
ists” will lay down their arms and “dedi- 
cate themselves to the cultivation of the 
land” when they come into possession of it. 
Yet the Mexican government, concedes the 
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Prensa, is not in a position to offer “serious 
guarantees for the future,” since “we are 
in a state bordering on anarchy” and no- 
body can say when this state of things 
will terminate. The assertion received a 
piquant verification from the news that the 
Sierra Juarez Indians had risen, “attacking 
small towns, killing and plundering,” with 
no available troops to be despatched to the 
area of disturbance. 


Is the Backbone of the 
Mexican Revolt Broken? 


NRILE, depozed financial execu- 

tive of the Mexican revolution, 

} fled to the United States and was 
arrested a few weeks ago. He 

was until lately a trusted lieutenant of 
Orozco himself. Enrile wrote the anti- 
American proclamation which gave such 
umbrage to Washington. Madero is in- 
sisting upon the surrender of Enrile, who 
once held high office under the regular 
government. Not long after he joined 
Orozco, he fell out with that revolutionary 
in consequence of the feuds which rage in 
the headquarters of the insurgent move- 


ment. Indeed, if we may credit the Prensa, 
the revolutionary movement under Orozco 
is threatened as much by internal dissen- 
sion as by the federal forces. The revolu- 
tionists are unable to take advantage, we 
read, of any victories they may occasion- 
ally win owing to the differences of policy 
among the leaders. Their embarrassments 
are not relieved by the fact that the supply 
of ammunition is nearly exhausted, that 
the troops are on short rations and that 
the “uniforms” are in rags. These misfor- 
tunes are attributed to the attitude of the 
United States government, which is now 
maintaining a vigilant watch on the fron- 
tier and seizing anything that could possi- 
bly be deemed contraband. 


Europe Complains of Our 
Attitude in Mexico. 


ERE it not for the insistence of 
certain European powers there 

would not, the London Telegraph 
understands, be the slightest pros- 

pect of an American intervention in Mex- 
ico. The powers, however,- have never 
ceased to exert the pressure upon Wash- 
ington which began short- 











ly after Madero assumed 
office. Millions of dollars 
in damage claims are reg- 
ularly filed against Mex- 
ico in London, in Berlin 
and in Paris. The De- 
partment of State in 
Washington continues to 
soothe the susceptibilities 
of ruffled members of the 
diplomatic corps, accord- 
ing to the Berlin Kreuz- 
Zeitung, without making 
definite promises of satis- 
faction. The agrarian 
schemes through which 
Madero means to pacify 
his discontented country- 
men amount in some cases 
to confiscation of vested 
interests. Foreigners who 
think they hold valuable 
concessions find them- 
selves threatened by leg- 
islation that extinguishes 
their property rights. 
Madero’s efforts to deal 











THE HIGHEST JUMPER IN THE WORLD justly with foreigners 
In a practice jump a few days ago George Horine cleared the bar at six earn for him, on the other 


feet eight and one-quarter inches. When he goes over the bar his body is 


almost parallel with it. 
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agrarian patriots. His position is thus one 
of great difficulty. The ultimate solution 
of. the Mexican problem, hints the London 
Nation, may be its division into three sepa- 
rate republics. The idea, our contemporary 
suspects, has already been broached in 
Washington, only to be rejected. The 


American Athletes off for the 
Olympic Games. 

FTER all, what is a pres- 
idential election anyhow? A 
mere local event confined to 
the boundaries of a single 
nation. If you want a real 
world contest, turn your eyes 
away from Chicago, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and fasten them upon the city of 
Stockholm. There the Fifth Olympic 
Games are to be held this month. Let 
politics take a back seat while the athletes 
of the world revive the old classic con- 
tests. Let us cease to talk about the 
initiative, the referendum, and such like 
things, and discuss the discus, the pen- 
tathlon, the javelin throw, and the Mara- 
thon race. It is estimated that 70,000 for- 
eigners will be in Stockholm this month 
from all parts of the world, and about 3,000 
of them will be athletes ready to take part 
in the games. At the First Olympics, held 
in 1896 at Athens, the United States sent 
but nine contestants. They won every event 
in which they were entered. This year we 
are sending to Stockholm at least 150 men 
(selected from about 1,000) and probably 
another half-hundred on the “supplementary 
list.” Over $100,000 has been subscribed to 
pay their expenses, and they go on a special 

steamer, the Finland. 


Some of Our Contestants and 
Their Records. 
MONG our contestants there is a 
Carlisle Indian (Jim Thorpe), the 
“best all-round athlete in Amer- 
ica,” and a Hopi Indian from 
Arizona (Lewis Tewanima), a_ crack 
Marathon racer. There is “Duke” Kaka- 
namoku, the Hawaiian, who swam 220 
yards in the “tryout” in New York 
in two minutes and forty seconds, the 
next best man taking six seconds longer. 
There is Howard Drew, the negro boy, who 
broke the world’s record a few days ago 
for the 100 meters race, beating Craig and 
doing it in 10 4-5 seconds. There is George 


scheme is said to have the support of pow- 
erful vested interests in Europe. The great 
planters of Yucatan are favorable to the 
suggestion. It may become a matter of 
practical international politics if the exist- 
ing anarchy be not speedily reduced to 
order. 


Horine from San Francisco, who walked 
up toward a bar the other day 6 feet 8% 
inches high, made a few quick steps and 
then went over it clean and clear, badly 
beating the world-record. There is Abel 
Kiviat, who holds the world’s record for 
the 1500 meter race, and who ran a mile a 
few days ago in 4 minutes 15 3-5 seconds. 
There is M. S. Wright, of Dartmouth, who 
broke the world’s record recently for the 
pole-vault, clearing the bar at 13 feet 2 5-8 
inches. There is “Matt” McGrath, the 
New York policeman, who has hurled a 16- 
pound ball a distance of 190 feet, and is the 
only man on earth who has done so. There 
is Ralph Rose, the Pacific Coast giant, who 
“put the shot” 49 feet 2 1-4 inches with his 
right hand and 39 feet 2 1-4 inches with his 
left hand (a world’s record), and James 
Duncan, who holds the record for throwing 








THE DISCUS-THROWER 


This is one of the classic sports revived by the 
Olympic Games. James Duncan holds the world’s 


record, having hurled the discus 156 feet 13% inches. 
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THE CHAMPION POLE VAULTER 


More S. Wright, of Dartmouth, broke the world’s 
record by going over the bar at a height of thirteen 
feet two and five-eighths inches. 


the discus, having hurled it 156 feet 1 3-8 
inches; and James Rosenberger, sprinting 
champion of the world for 300 meters, with 
a record of 35 4-5 seconds. There is Frank 
C. Irons, who won the running broad jump 
at the last Olympic games, clearing 24 feet 
6 142 inches. These are but a few of the 
most famous. They come from universities 
and preparatory schools, from the army 
and navy and the constabulary force, from 
ck *kships and- official positions, and they 
represent all sections and all nationalities 
of the country. “Never before in the forces 
of any of our invading teams has the make- 
up ‘of the athletic army been so truly na- 
tional, and never have the universities of 
the- United States been in a position to send 
into,.the ranks such an array of high-class 
performers. Even those feeders to the col- 
leges, the preparatory schools, have made 
their presence felt to the end that several 
of the first string men named are lads who 
are yet in their academies.” 














THE GIANT FROM THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


He is nearly seven feet high and when he swings 
his arm and launches the heavy “shot” it goes a trifle 
less than fifty feet. Ralph Rose was an Olympic victor 
four years ago. 


American Triumphs in Previous 
Olympic Meets. 


} HERE are to be in the Stockholm 
contests 1000 more contestants than 
>) have been in any of the Olympic 

meets before. There will be twen- 
ty-eight track and field events, in all of 
which our men will participate. In addition 
we will be represented in the contests in 
swimming, horse-riding, rifle shooting, re- 
volver shooting, rowing, tennis, bicycle rac- 
ing, wrestling, fencing, and the modern 
pentathlon—whatever that is. In 1900, at 
Paris, eighteen of the twenty-four cham- 
pionship contests competed for by Ameri- 
cans were won by them. In 1904, in St. 
Louis, we won all the track and field events 
except two. In the “intercalary games” at 
Athens in 1906, the Americans captured 75 
prizes, the British being a bad second with 
39. In 1908, in London, we won nine field 
events, the British but two, and there was 
a series of rows that made so much bad 
blood between the athletes of these two 
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RAMPAGE 


LOOKS LIKE TEDDY ON A 
Craig, of Michigan, is a crack sprinter and this is 
the way he looks when he breaks a world’s record. 
He was beaten a few days ago in the 100 meter race 
by another world’s record breaker, Howard Drew, the 
negro sprinter. Both go to the Olympic Games. 


nations (many of our contestants were 
Irish), that for a time it was debated 
whether the revival of the Olympic Games 
was a good thing or not. It is to be hoped 
that the results in Stockholm this month 
will not be such as to require the mobiliza- 
tion of armies and hurry-up orders to 


fleets. pierre 
Excitement Over the Marathon 
Race at Stockholm. 


( SHE culminating moment at the 
*s coming Olympic Games will not 

be reached until signals announce 

the approach into the Stadium 
of the runners of the Marathon race. 
This greatest of all the contests—unless 
present plans are altered—is to carry only 
the same number of points as are carried 
by such minor events as javelin throwing 
or casting the discus. Every effort has 
been made to avoid the embarrassing inci- 
dents which marred the Marathon in Lon- 
don four years ago. The crowds which 
lined the route then were the largest that 














AMERICA 


ALL-AROUND ATHLETE IN 


He is a Carlisle Indian and his name is Jim Thorpe. 


BEST 


Pentathlon, which is a combination 


He shines in the 
He has just hurled the javelin in this 


of field events. 
picture, 


ever witnessed a race; but the Temps pre- 
dicts, if not so huge a crowd, at least bet- 
ter supervision. Signor Dorande had to be 
disqualified, it will be remembered, just 
when the great prize seemed his, the vic- 
tory going to the American, Hayes. The 
United States thus secured for the second 
time in five years the honor of producing a 
Marathon winner. “This is a result of which 
every American has the right to feel proud, 
as the race is preeminently a test of reso- 
lution, perseverance and grit. It demands 
the finest training and the hardest physique 
to cover twenty-six miles of road under 
such conditions as are fixed for a Mara- 
thon.” Until the entries for all the nations 
are definitely fixed—they are subject to 
change up to almost the last moment—it 
would be folly to bet on the result. That is 
the view expressed in the London Times, 
which anticipates a contest so close that its 
destinies will probably be decided in the 
last half hour of the run. 
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Importance of the Olympic 
zames, 


T IS, naturally, impossible to re- 
a6 produce in the modern world the 
( spirit of the Olympic Games, as 

they were at the height of their 
perfection. The revival in a modern form 
of the great athletic institution of ancient 
Hellas has, nevertheless, been prodigiously 
successful. In the early nineties, we are 
reminded by the Paris Temps, Baron Pierre 
de Coubertin conceived the notion of the 
revival. “It was only natural that an idea 
of so much attractiveness and artistic in- 
terest should emanate from France.” After 
the first Olympic Games of the revived 
order had been held at Athens, an inter- 
national organization was effected. It con- 
sists of an international Olympic commit- 
tee, compozed of varying numbers of dele- 
gates from different nations, which meets 
annually and which arranges for the hold- 
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ing of Olympic Games in every fourth year 


at different places. The composition of 
this committee is inevitably open to some 
criticism, because, as the London Times 
explains, in the case of countries where 
athletics have not attained the position they 
hold in England and America it must 
happen that delegates are selected for 
qualifications not primarily or exclusively 
athletic. The Stadium provided in the 
Swedish metropolis is of a thoroly perma- 
nent character. It is constructed of hand- 
made purple brick and granite. The plan, 
says the London Builder, shows a perfect 
amphitheater, all under cover at the foot 
of a hill which forms the northern side of 
the complex. Inside this permanent build- 
ing extra rows of temporary seats will be 
arranged for use during the games. The 
Stadium will then hold about thirty-six 
thousand spectators. 





Italy Seizes the Isles of 
the Grand Turk. 


TALY spent the past few 
weeks in the seizure of is- 
lands in the Aegean. It is 
not easy to see, complains 
the Berlin Post, where this 
policy is to end. “The 

wholesale seizure of these Turkish posses- 

sions by Italy seems like a satire upon the 
thankless efforts which for years the pow- 
ers have been making to prevent a violent 
settlement of the destinies of Crete.” Nor 
can it be denied, adds the London Times, 
that the continued occupation of Aegean 
islands by one of the partners in the Triple 

Alliance might result in a serious alteration 

of the balance of power in the near East. 

Italy, in what she has done, is in no way 

transgressing the legitimate scope of mili- 

tary operations, according to her own in- 

spired press, a statement in which the Lon- 
don organ coincides. There seems as yet 
no power which will take the responsibility 
of warning Italy off the Aegean, to follow 
the British impression of what is happen- 
ing. Austria, it is true, warned Italy off 
the western coast of the Balkans. “So she 
strikes at the point of least resistance.” 

The delicacy of the dilemma Italy is creat- 

ing for Europe is pointed out in the offi- 

cially inspired organ of the French foreign 
office, the Paris Temps. It reveals the 
anxiety of the French government for the 








restoration of peace, but it concedes the 
difficulty of mediation. The possibility of 
Italy retaining possession of the Aegean 
isles and thus changing the balance of 
power in Europe alarms the Paris Siécle. 
Its high authority on world politics, M. 
Jean Herbette, says no great harm, how- 
ever, is likely to accrue to any power but 
Russia. Her exit from the Dardanelles, 
should the straits one day be open to her 
war-ships, would be blocked by a chain of 
Italian naval forts and stations. 


The Triple Alliance and 
the War with Turkey. 


HE situation is indeed changing 
s rapidly, according to the Paris 

Temps. “Italy occupies to-day a 

much more formidable position 
than at the beginning of the war. She is 
also more vulnerable now. What she could 
do in the past with her forces on the fron- 
tier of southern Tyrol and in Venetia and 
with her navy concentrated she will no 
longer be able to do with a hundred thou- 
sand men fixed, no doubt for years, in 
Tripoli.” She can no longer “maneuver 
dexterously” between the Triple Alliance 
and the western powers. Occupation of 
Turkish islands would in any event so af- 
fect the balance of power in the Mediter- 
ranean, says the Temps, that no European 
power can look on unmoved—especially 
France. “Italian public opinion is visibly 
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ITALY’S WAR 











PREPARING TO STUD THE SKY WITH OTTOMANS 


The greatest in this picture is that renowned Turkish soldier, Mahmoud Chefket Pasha, hero of the 


' 


revolution against the former Sultan He is the bearded brave and all about him are members of the 
aeronautic corps, some few of whom have achieved a little glory by rising in the air a bit The aviator who 
gives the lessons is on the aeroplane at the extreme right and his assistant contemplates the field confidently 


at the left. 


hardening to the view that what is good 
to take is also good to keep. The occupa- 
tion of the isles, while an inadequate 
weapon to force Turkey to accept peace, is 
a much better means than the conquest of 
Tripoli for the development of those vital 
interests which Bismarck so resolutely ig- 
nored at the time of the conclusion of the 
Triple Alliance.” The organ of the French 
foreign office actually foresees the possi- 
bility of the Mediterranean turning into a 
“fief of the Triple Alliance,” to the great 
detriment of France, England and Russia. 
It implores the interested powers, “loyal 
friends to Italy but also mindful of their 
own interests,” to examine those interests. 
As this species of argument is advanced in 
the inspired organs abroad, the patriotic 
Italian dailies take on a sharp tone, insist- 
ing that Italy is not to be dictated to. 


bis Rg of Italy in 
ripoll, 
RIPOLITANIA, meanwhile, ab- 
sorbs much Italian energy, the 
first European view that the 
African region was not worth the 
cost of a war having undergone some re- 
vision. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the enthusiasm of the Italians at home and 
abroad not only for the conquest but for 
the high degree of agricultural, industrial 
and economic development which, they in- 
sist, it is Italy’s object to give to that coun- 
try. So writes the Baron Bernardo Qua- 
ranta di San Severino, from whose striking 
article in the New York Times one infers 
that Italy’s war must prove an epoch. 


“There can be no doubt as to the natural 
fertility of Tripolitania. The Socialist Deputy, 
Signor de Felice Giuffrida, whose cablegrams 
from Tripoli have been reproduced in all the 
American papers, says there is absolutely 
spontaneous vegetation in those regions, add- 
ing that it is enough to dig lightly through the 
sand, mixing it with the underlying marl, to 
obtain a highly fertile soil, capable of pro- 
ducing the olive, lemon, orange, barley, and 
every kind of vegetable, while the possibili- 
ties of a larger cultivation of the mulberry 
tree will enable us to develop upon a wider 
scale the culture of the silk worm and to 
foster the already thriving silk industry of 
Tripolitania. 

“It has been ascertained that the desert 
about which we have heard so much is not 
due to natural barrenness of the soil, but to 
the inertia of its possessors, who for cen- 
turies have neglected its exploitation, prin- 
cipally by depriving it of the water supply the 
Romans had given to those lands, as has been 
proved by the recent discovery of Roman 
aqueducts between Ain-Zara and_ Tripoli, 
which distributed water both for irrigation 
and for drinking purposes. 

“There is no doubt that Italy, as the first 
step toward redeeming the waste lands of Tri- 
politania, will at once set her hand to the 
necessary hydrological works and to the res- 
toration of the woodlands, to which the Ro- 
mans gave high importance, and with such 
success that northern Africa, writes a his- 
torian, not only produced enough wood for 
its own needs, but exported timber for con- 
struction, firewood, and even precious woods. 
As late as the Mohammedan invasion, it was 
possible to cross northern Africa, from the 
Sinai to the Atlantic, under a bower of 
leaves. 

“More could be cited.” 
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Budapest in the Throes of 
Anarchy. 

IOTS in Budapest, in connec- 
tion with the strike arranged 
as a demonstration in favor 
of universal suffrage, caused 
blood to flow freely in the 
streets of the Hungarian 

capital. Order is apparently restored, but 
the situation, as reported by the Vienna 
Neue Freie Presse, is still critical. Social- 
ist leaders finally issued a proclamation 
ordering a return to work by their follow- 
ers, since enough had been done to show 
that “the violence of the opponents of uni- 
versal suffrage would be answered with 
equal violence on the part of the people.” 
Victorious revolution, they added, has 
raised its head in the streets of Budapest 
and the parliament of privilege was able to 
hold its sitting only under military protec- 
tion. “It is now known that fraudulent 
prevention of universal suffrage will render 
revolution permanent.” Barricades were 
erected at various points, reports the 
local correspondent of the London Times. 
Street cars were overturned and burnt, the 
rails torn up. When the mounted police 
appeared, revoivers came freely into play 
on both sides. The iron and metal found- 
ers locked out their employees as a method 
of bringing the workers to their senses. 
The workmen in other factories at once 
joined the rioters. Attempts were made to 
set fire to mills and timber yards. The fire 
brigade was stopped by the crowds and 
prevented from extinguishing the flames of 
several conflagrations. Carts laden with 
flour were overturned and used to form 
barricades. Two churches were wrecked. 
The police were often forced to retire be- 
fore the popular fury. To make matters 
worse, the troops showed signs of disaffec- 


Uproar in the Hungarian 
Parliament. 


SUNGARY’S lower house, during 

the civic uproar, elected Count 

Tisza as Speaker amid scenes of 

the wildest violence. The servants 

of the house had laid in a stock of pro- 
visions in the expectation of what hap- 
pened. All ink wells and paper weights 
had been removed from the chamber in 
view of previous experiences therein. 
*Vhen the vice-president overruled speeches 
he was hailed with yells of “Scoundrel!” 


An opposition deputy overturned the voting 
urn after a fist fight, but was himself 
dragged across the floor and belabored by 
the tellers. A free fight ensued around 
the prostrate form of a Magyar leader, 
and the minority, bleeding and dishevelled, 
crawled under tables and chairs. The tel- 
lers rescued the voting urn and held it 
aloft while they stood on a table. The bal- 
lot was thus taken. Count Tisza, the Em- 
peror’s “strong man” in Hungary, got a 
majority. He is to crush the party which 
demands that a suffrage reform measure 
be enacted. The opposition refuses to rec- 
ognize Tisza as Speaker. The Socialists 
are organizing further risings as a protest 
against the delay in granting the political 
enfranchisement which is the occasion of 
the upheavals. The outcome is expected 
to be a compromize based upon some ex- 
tension of the franchise. 


Acute Crisis in Austria- -Hungary. 


by URING the past two months the 
k Austro-Hungarian monarchy has 
been brought to the verge of a 
crisis which the cautious London 
Telegraph describes as one of the utmost 
gravity and historical import. Not long 
Francis Joseph, 
Count 
Khuen-Hedervary, and informed him, at 
the palace of Schénbrunn, that unless the 
obstructive opposition to the army bill now 
before the parliament at Budapest were 
ended, he would immediately abdicate the 
throne. Emperor Francis Joseph of Aus- 
tria, as the world knows, is also King of 
Hungary. He has been involved in hot 
disputes with the Hungarian patriotic party 
regarding the control of the Hungarian 
army, which is organized separately from 
the Austrian army. These disputes seem 
to dailies like the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse to reveal a fundamental weakness 
in the scheme of home rule granted Hun- 
gary forty-five years ago. The news of 
the Emperor’s ultimatum to the Premier 
caused an immense sensation, especially as 
His Majesty accompanied it with a letter 
which in reality was a personal appeal to 
the Hungarian people. Their parliament 
was propozing to deny the right of the 
crown to call out the reservists when 
necessary. He did not hesitate in reply to 
exploit the veneration for himself which 
his subjects feel. 


ago, the aged Emperor, 
sent for the Hungarian Premier, 
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Austrian Emperor’s Firmness 
lazes Europe 


EHIND the acute crisis in which 

the dual monarchy finds itself is 

the determined opposition which 

for the past year the party led by 
Herr Justh in the Hungarian parliament 
has waged against the army bill and which 
has at the same time prevented the calling 
out of the reserves. The Prime Minister, 
we read in the Austrian organ, endeavored 
to win over the support of the Kossuth p>r- 
ty for the bill by agreeing to limit the Em- 
peror’s right to call out the reserves on 
the occasion of a parliamentary crisis or a 
constitutional difficulty. The aged Em- 
peror declined to entertain such a sugges- 
tion. That brought on the Premier’s resig- 
nation. His Majesty was advized, how- 
ever, by all the Hungarian political leaders 
to recall Count Khuen-Hedervary. When 
he did so, the Emperor reminded the states- 
man that he had been on the throne for 
sixty years and for forty-five had been 
the constitutional king of Hungary. “Now, 
however, my sovereign rights have been 
attacked. My powers are to be taken from 


me. I am regarded with distrust.” 


Hungary Continues to 
Defy the Throne 


cy ESPITE the serious purpose of the 
Emperor, not the least advance in 

the direction of the solution of 

this crisis has occurred. The 

greater part oi the press both of Vienna 
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and Budapest regrets that the Premier 
should have put the person of the monarch 
in the forefront of the parliamentary battle 
without the previous certainty of success. 
The Neue Freie Presse and the Pester 
Lloyd agree that Hungarian policy should 
not be placed upon a sentimental basis in 
this style. No one affirms the 
Paris Matin, to what troubles this conflict 
in Hungary may lead or how far it may 
affect the destinies of Europe. The crisis 
is complicated by the struggle now pro- 
ceeding within the Hapsburg dynasty over 
the succession to the throne of the dual 
monarchy. A movement inaugurated 
a few months ago to change the Hapsburg 
dynastic law in favor of the children of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir -to the 
throne, and his consort the Duchess of 
Hohenburg. Otherwise, as this lady is not 
of royal blood, her children can not inherit 
their father’s regal dignities. This circum- 
stance prompts the King of Saxony, says 
the Paris Aurore, to advance the claims of 
his sister’s son, the young Archduke Karl 
Franz Joseph. This gifted youth is de- 
clared in some European dailies to have 
the powerful support of the German Em- 
peror. This is denied by the Berlin Lokal- 
anseiger, which says that “it is a malicious 
insinuation to suggest that it has ever en- 
tered the mind of Emperor William to 
mix himself up in the internal affairs of 
the Austrian dynasty.” 


can Say, 


was 





United States Warships 
Hurried to Cuba. 
cablegram 


from Minister Beaupre, at 

Havana, announcing the 

spread of the race war to 

the Cuban capital itself, re- 

sulted in the despatch of 
two United States warships last month 
from Key West .under Admiral Hugo 
Osterhaus, mmander-in-chief of the 
Atlantic fleet. The rising of negroes in 
the eastern portion of Cuba some weeks 
before had been followed by an extensive 
strike of stevedores in Havana. “General” 
Estenoz, according to the despatches, had 
served notice that all the sugar mills must 
stop work unless the planters wanted their 
cane fields burned. The “General” is a 
magnetic and forceful leader of the ne- 
groes, with designs, it is hinted, upon the 


presidency. The movement he leads was 
at first made light of, owing to the incor- 
rigible optimism of President Gomez. 
Subsequent developments caused the mo- 
bilization, under President Taft’s direc- 
tion, of a fleet of cight battleships at Key 
West. There was soon available at Key 
West and Guantanamo a landing force of 
several thousands of United States marines. 
The plan of campaign of our War De- 
partment is understood to include no more 
for the present than the landing of isolated 
forces capable of protecting such mills and 
plantations as are threatened by the insur- 
rectionary negroes. Such action, concedes 
the London Times, does not necessarily 
mean formal intervention. “The United 
States has, of course,” it adds, “under the 
so-called Platt amendment, a legal man- 
date to intervene.” All Europe is led to 
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infer from newspaper comment there that 
the days of happy “Cuba Libre” are num- 
bered. 


President Taft Reassures 
President Gomez. 


Xow R. TAFT lost no time in explaining 
“wee that the despatch of warships is 
BH) prompted by nothing but a wish 

“to act promptly should it be 
necessary to protect American life and prop- 
erty by rendering moral support or assist- 
ance to the Cuban government.” One, and, 
it may be, the supreme reason urging Wash- 
ington to restraint in dealing with the Pearl 
of the Antilles is set forth by many European 
organs, notably the Paris Temps and the 
London Times. Cuba, observes the latter, 
is widely regarded in South America as a 
test case of American good faith. “A per- 
manent occupation of the island would in- 
tensify the suspicion already potent among 
the republics which fringe the Caribbean 
that it is not Europe but the United States 
that menaces their independence.” The 
Platt amendment, which reserves to the 
United States the right to intervene “for 
the preservation of Cuban independence 
and the maintenance of a government ade- 
quate for the protection of life, property 
and individual liberty, strengthens the 
Cuban republic in one way, so the British 
organ thinks, since knowledge that dis- 
order, if carried beyond a certain point, 
will infallibly bring down American inter- 
vention, tends to keep political animosities 
within bounds. But, on the other hand, 











“GOLLY, I’VE GONE AN’ DID IT AGAIN!” 
—Donahey jn Cleveland Plain Dealer 





as a republican experiment, Cuba is weak- 
ened by the amendment, since the Cuban 
government is thereby relieved of ultimate 
responsibility. A premium is placed upon 
insurrection, as a small fraction of the com- 
munity has it in its power at any time to 
bring about a state of affairs that Ameri- 
cans would find hard to distinguish from 
anarchy. The depredations of a casual 
band of vandals might easily seem to Wash- 
ington, the Paris Temps agrees, to justify 
intervention. “The Platt amendment and 
Cuban conditions, in short, enable the tail 
to wag the dog.” 


How the Cuban President is 


to many foreign observers, such 
as the Indépendance Belge (Brus- 
sels) and the Kdélnische Zeitung, remark- 
ably efficient, “a strong engaging man of 
the people and an extremely astute politi- 
cian,” to quote one eulogy. British views 
are in the main no less flattering. The 
Cuban government, says the London 
Times, for instance, has preserved un- 
broken the admirable record set by the 
Americans in matters of public health and 
sanitation. “Cuba, once the fever den of 
the West Indies, is to-day a favorite health 
and tourist resort with one of the lowest 
death rates in the world.” The island gov- 
ernment has done much to encourage for- 
eign capital, to improve communications 
by building roads and bridges and by 
dredging harbors, to develop education and 
to forward the agricultural interests of the 
island. It has organized an efficient and 
well disciplined force of rural guards and 
has preserved the public peace with vigor. 
These statements accord with those of 
many European journals which have kept 


‘ correspondents in the island. On the other 


hand the London Times and the French 
dailies hint at “graft,” which, they fear, 
Gomez has tolerated in too easy-going a 
fashion. Gigantic corporations have long 
found Cuba a paradise, if the conclusions 
of the London Standard, confirming those 
of the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, be well 
founded. The tendency of the Gomez ad- 
ministration has been to grant concessions 
to cliques of financiers upon terms so lib- 
eral as to be wholly inconsistent with the 
public interests, 
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UNCLE SAM AGAIN IN CUBA 


This body of American jackies, at Guantanamo, has not been employed in actual hostilities, but was sent 
by President Taft to provide protection which President Gomez seemed unable to provide against the insurgent 


negroes. 


America’s Aversion to Cuban 
Annexation. 


F THERE is any avaricious long- 
ing in this country to lay hands 
upon Cuba and bring it under the 
stars and stripes, we have failed to 
find evidence of the fact in the utterances 
of the press. Even those journals which 
are least hopeful about Cuba’s ability to 
govern herself and think annexation in the 
course of time inevitable, speak of the pros- 
pect with a long-drawn sigh. The San 
Francisco Chronicle, for instance, regards 
the Cuban republic as “almost hopeless” 
and thinks it “very likely” that if we have 
to restore government again on the island 
we shall make our occupation a permanent 
thing; but it says that we certainly do not 
want all this trouble. The Denver Repub- 
lican foresees that business interests and 
American investments “may yet. make an- 
nexation an issue,” but is sure that neither 
national pride nor the jingo spirit is de- 
manding such a step. The Baltimore Amer- 
ican is persuaded that “eventually Cuba 
must come to the United States,” but it 
speaks of that eventuality as the assump- 
tion of an undesirable responsibility. The 
Cuban people, so the Washington Post 
avers, seem more ready to welcome us than 
we are to go, and the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce thinks the people of this coun- 





‘ 


try “are generally, almost universally, 
averse to intervention.” 


Cuba’s Rotten Economic Condition 

N THE United States Senate the 
aversion to intervention also finds 
expression. Senator Nelson charges 
that “the people who are interested 
in sugar plantations and who have other 
great interests in Cuba,” are the ones who 
are stirring up trouble in order to bring 
about annexation and thus get a market in 
America duty-free for their sugar, just as, 
he asserts, mine-owners in Mexico are in- 
spiring and financing disturbances there with 
similar ends in view. He urges the Senate 
to institute an official inquiry into the facts 
of the case. The N. Y. Press, however, 
thinks the situation in Cuba itself accounts 
for all her troubles. Both economic and 
political affairs there, it says, “have been 
coasting steadily down hill during the past 
three years.” Practically no measures, it 
finds, pass the Cuban Congress except ap- 
propriation bills or concessions, in which 
large sums of money are transferred. Cuba, 
in consequence, is dropping more and more 
deeply into bankruptcy, “having used up all 
her loans and having hypothecated every- 
thing in sight to meet her outstanding obli- 
gations.” Says the Press: 
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“The economic condition of Cuba is as 
yellow as the yellow fever, the cure of which 
by American intermediation merited general 
approval. A racial revolt and an industrial 
strike, which, altho temporarily tided over, is 
not by any means settled yet, added to the 
continuance of malignant graft, create a situa- 
tion which will try all the patience and tact 
of which the Taft administration is capable 
to avoid an intervention which, if it spelled 
annexation, could only be regarded in the 
nature of a joint calamity.” 


An Indictment of President Gomez. 
NOTHER New York paper, The 
Evening Post, is equally vigorous 
in denunciation of the administra- 
tion of Cuban affairs. There is 
no question, it declares, “that ‘steals’ of 
a kind to make Tammany’s mouth water” 
have been easily slipped through Congress 
in Cuba, recalling the days of Tweed 


in New York. But even. in our worst 
days we never had a governor or a 
mayor who “connived at assassination,” 
and this is a charge of which Gomez 


is believed in Cuba to have been guilty 
when General Guerra’s life was attempted. 
Says The Evening Post: “The best citizens 
are no more in office or politics than they 
were at the height of the Tweed régime in 
this city; it is even dangerous for a busi- 
ness man or planter to go into politics. As 





for President Gomez, he was never fit for 
his position, which he won by low intrigue, 
his chief partner being a professional gam- 
bler, with whom he has since quarrelled.” 
But we are in a large measure, the same 
writer thinks, responsible for the power of 
Gomez. After his revolution against the 
Palma government, we treated him and his 
fellow conspirators with distinction and 
gave them positions of responsibility. We 
recalled our troops long before we should 
have done so, as “never was a less-finished 
job palmed off as a complete one.” If we 
are forced to take charge again we should 
frankly state that our stay may this time be 
“a matter of ten years.” But even so, the 
Post says, all this does not spell annexation: 


“We set out to teach the Cubans how to 
govern, and we left them not only a dubious 
administration example, but had set them to 
housekeeping in a structure they were largely 
unfamiliar with, with a café-swaggerer and 
an opera-bouffe revolutionist as the head of 
the house. To say that the collapse of his 
government means that the Cubans can never 
learn to govern themselves is as unjust as it 
would have been ten years ago to affirm that 
our American cities could never learn to gov- 
ern themselves properly.” 


At last accounts one faction was repre- 
senting the revolt as over, the other mean- 
while saying it has just begun. 











“CUBA LIBRE” 


A band of Cuban rebels about to leave a plantation where they had encamped for the night. 


Parties like 
these are said to have taken possession of many parts of Oriente Province and to be threatening to burn and 
destroy indiscriminately. ° 






































THE NEGRO RISING IN CUBA 


Is There a Plot to Make a False 
Cuban Rising’ 


He) ORE interesting than any other 
feature of the negro rising in 
Cuba, declares the London Nation, 
is the effect it has had upon the 
Taft administration. It deems the rising 
itself, despite the “hysterical telegrams that 
appeared in British and American papers,” 
a trifling matter. The negroes—held re- 
sponsible for the crisis—form, it reminds 
us, about a third of the Cuban population. 
There is, however, a considerable percent- 
age of colored blood in the Cubans gen- 
erally, enough to eliminate the race ques- 
tion practically. “There are very few 
countries where people of all shades, from 
white to café-au-lait and from café-au-lait 
to café noir dwell side by side with less 
social prejudice than in Cuba.” The pres- 
ent trouble seems to this writer to be 
mainly political, due to the desire of the 
negroes to form a party of their own—a 
desire which the Cuban Legislature en- 
deavors to thwart by a law forbidding the 
formation of any party on race lines. <A 
revolution in Cuba combines just now the 
advantage of a picnic and a means of live- 
lihood. This to the London Nation ex- 
plains the large number of patriots in arms. 
Moreover, by the end of last month nearly 
all the cane had been cut’and most of the 
sugar mills had ceased grinding. To talk 
about a “reign of terror spreading through 








the island” is to the British organ—pos- 
sessing excellent sources of information 
the idlest yellow journalism. The dis- 
turbances are in the main the work of 
blacks from Jamaica and Hayti drafted 
during the past few months to make good a 
shortage in the native supply of labor. The 
Berlin lossische Zeitung wonders if there 
can be a concerted effort in interested 
circles to magnify the disturbances. 





Is Cuba Too Rich to Remair 

Free? 
UROPE seems dispozed to take a 
cynical view of the promptness 
with which our government de- 
spatched battleships. Intervention 
will not be “formal” and official—just yet. 
It will be none the less real, we are told 
Whatever the political future of the island 
however, there can be no doubt of its 
economic future, according to the weekly 
periodicals of Great Britain. The London 
Spectator and the London Saturday Re- 
view refer significantly to Cuba as one of 
the richest and most productive areas for 
its size on the face of the globe. 





“Cuba as yet is only on the threshold of 
its development; its resources have been 
scarcely even surveyed, much less exploited; 
it is doubtful whether more than one-fifteenth 
of the island is under any sort of cultivation. 
Lying on one of the great trade routes of 
the world—a route that will be more than ever 
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THE COLOR LiNE IN CUBA 


Altho the negroes in the Pearl of the Antilles are forbidden to form political parties of their own race, they 


may, as they bitterly complain, die in the trenches along racial divisions. 
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crowded when the Panama Canal is opened— 
it has, nevertheless, remained for centuries al- 
most derelict; the surplus capital of the in- 
vesting nations is only now beginning to find 
its way there; and the population of the island, 
a little more than a mere two millions, is 
ludicrously disproportionate to a country that 
could, and, in the future unquestionably will, 
support four or five times that number. Yel- 
low fever has been stamped out; Cuba to-day 
has all but the lowest death-rate in the world; 
and the beauty of its scenery and the bril- 
liance of its climate are making it one of the 
pleasantest winter resorts in the West Indies. 
A frostless land of perpetual June, where the 
thermometer rarely falis below 60 degrees or 
rises above 90 degreees, where the water sup- 
ply in every province is fresh and abundant, 
where the distribution of the rainfall favors 
luxuriant crops and their ready marketing, 
and where nearly all the staple agricultural 


products of the tropical and sub-tropical zone 
are indigenous, Cuba deserves its name of 
‘the recovered Garden of Eden.’ Like the 
western States of America thirty or forty 
years ago, Cuba resembles a storehouse of un- 
suspected riches awaiting the men and the 
money to unlock it. Apart from sugar and 
tobacco, it contains deposits of three thousand 
million tons of iron ore, and some ten million 
acres of uncleared forest, containing over 
fifty different varieties of hard woods; it 
offers a wide, and in many ways a unique, 
range of opportunities to the small planter; 
and, in addition to the openings for capital 
that are always abundant when a rich but un- 
developed country begins to equip itself with 
the accessories and conveniences demanded by 
a modern community, it also holds. out a 
feasible prospect of building-up large indus- 
tries on the native supplies of sponges and 
textile plants.” 





London’s Great Strike Disrupts 
the Asquith Ministry. 


4 UST prior to the outbreak of 
the transport workers’ strike 
in London, there was a par- 
tial reconstruction of the As- 
quith ministry. The intimate 
connection between these 
events, as English journals explain them, 
results from the acrid controversy between 
the extremists and the moderates in the 
cabinet. Lord Loreburn, so long a pillar of 
the government, seems not only disgusted 
but actually alarmed at the influence of the 
trade-unions in politics. His Lordship has 
affirmed that “scabs” are not protected by 
the police when they take the places of men 
locked out or on strike. Reginald Mc- 
Kenna, a pillar of advanced politics in the 
ministry and now Home Secretary, holds 
the view that the public authorities must 
not contribute by their action either to the 
success or the failure of a strike. The con- 
sequence of this attitude is a somewhat 
unusual neutrality on the part of the police 
in the labor unrests that have made the 
history of the past year in the United King- 
dom. When the imminence of the latest of 
these big strikes effected the usual pressure 
of labor members of Parliament upon the 
Prime Minister, an inner cabinet crisis was 
precipitated. London dailies are filled with 
gossip regarding the acrimonious things 
that were said by Lord Loreburn, by John 
Burns, by Winston Churchill. Refusal of 
adequate protection to non-unionists who 





were willing to take the places of the dock 
men was the issue. In the end Lord Lore- 
burn resigned. Viscount Haldane became 
Lord Chancellor. Colonel John Seely was 
made Minister of War. Then .the strike, 
hovering like a storm over the mercantile 
marine, broke at last. 


Fixing the Responsibility ‘or 
London’s Great Strike. 


Seaey HAT precisely the strike is all 
WW) about is not easily set forth. The 
Cseteeg first cause, the London Spectator 
reports, was the employment, by 
the Mercantile Lighterage Company, of a 
man named James Thomas, who was not a 
member of the Amalgamated Society of 
Watermen, Lightermen and Watchmen. 
This man had in previous years been a 
foreman and in the year 1889 was one of 
the founders of a trade-union of foremen. 
He natura!ly wished to remain a member 
of the society which he had helped to form. 
Unfortunately, James Thomas ceased to be 
a foreman. The Amalgamated Society, of 
which the great labor leader, Harry Gos- 
ling, is head and front, then demanded that 
James Thomas become a member of their 
union. He refused. Then a man refused 
to work with him. The next day two more 
men refused to work with him. At last 
accounts about three hundred thousand men 
were refusing to work with him. Mr. Gos- 
ling declares that the principle at stake is 
the right of unionists to decline to work 
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with non-union men. He also puts forward 
the claim of the strikers to one rate of pay 
for the whole port of London, both loading 
and unloading. 


What the London Dailies Say of 
the Great Strike. 


{TRIKES upon a colossal scale have 
become such a normal feature of 
life in the British metropolis that 
one expects the leading dailies to 
range themselves along certain lines of po- 
litical cleavage and one is never disap- 
pointed. The Mail, uncompromizingly anti- 
ministerial, denounces the ministry for 
bringing on the strike by displays of imbe- 
cility. The Post, organ of the aristocracy, 
pronounces the strike an outbreak of mob 
passion due to the lack of such restraining 
influences as a vigorous House of Lords. 
The Standard, leader of the fight against 
Socialism, attributes everything to the fol- 
lowers of Marx, who have the working 
classes deluded with false hopes of a Utopia. 
Then there is the liberal News, champion 
of Lloyd George, which rejoices in the new 
solutions of labor problems presented by 
the- recurring strikes. The radical Chron- 
icle laments the failure of the conservative 
party to see that these upheavals are an 
inevitable outcome of too much landlord- 
ism, too much capitalism, too much high 
finance. Finally we have the London 
Times reminding all that commerce is the 
basis of the greatness of England and that 
the laborite and liberal combination in 
power is allowing commerce to go to the 
dogs. 





Prime Minister Asquith Tries to 
End the Strike. 


“pS LL THE work of the lightermen, 
(x2) watermen, dockers, stevedores, 
carmen, tugmen, general laborers 
and the others who get their living 
on the river or at the riverside presents too 
many technical difficulties to be properly 
understood by those whose calling is not 
connected with the maze of docks on the 
Thames. This much is conceded by the 
London Standard, which tries vainly to 
make head or tail of the demands. “The 
men are busily discovering new grievances 
and show no disposition to take a reasonable 
view of things. Nor is this the only cloud 
on the industrial horizon. The railway 
world is permeated with vague unrest and 
the wisest prophet can not foretell what 






may happen before the summer is over.” 
Mutterings presaging even more serious 
trouble are audible in the coal trade. The 
men in the mines, our contemporary learns, 
are dissatished with the working of the 
minimum wages act passed so recently to 
placate them. In the case of the transport 
workers, the government took what the 
London Mail deems an_ extraordinary 
course. Immediately the strike developed, 
it ordered an inquiry by an impartial au- 
thority, Sir Edward Clarke. When he ha‘l 
reported as to the cause of the quarrel, the 
government proposed a joint conference at 
the Board of Trade under an impartial 
President, Sir George Askwith. This con- 
stituted the negotiations which, as the cable 
despatches report, broke down so suddenly. 
The ship-owners declined point-blank to 
consider the government proposals for a 
termination of the deadlock. James 
Thomas, we believe, is still at work. 
Everyone else in the: vicinity of Lon- 
don’s docks talks of strike. 


“By the Grace of a Gosling” 
London Eats. 


NGLAND, the heart and head of 
the greatest and freest empire the 
world has ever known, is passing 
through a series of trials which 
threaten soon to make it a sickly ghost of 
its former self. That is the vivid sentence 
with which the worst foe of the Asquith 
ministry in the British press, the London 
Outlook, opens its comment under the head- 
ing: “By the grace of a Gosling.” The 
allusion is to the permits which Harry Gos- 
ling kindly grants for the transportation of 
fruits and vegetables from the docks to the 
hungry. “Has there been any sign that 
the government grasped its first duty in 
this new crisis any more than it did in the 
coal strike?” asks our indignant contem- 
porary. “Mr. Asquith, the author of the 
anemic and abortive minimum wage act, 
and Mr. Winston Churchill, the heroic par- 
ticipant in the Sidney Street bombardment, 
left for the Mediterranean when they ought 
to be at home putting vertebrae into the 
executive.” The anti-ministerial weekly 
can be even spicier than this: 


J 


“Could anything be more pitiable than the 
specatcle of Mr. McKenna pleading with Mr. 
Gosling and his friends to allow the food of 
the people to pass out of the docks? The 
only redeeming element in the interview is 
that it took place at the Home Office, not at 
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THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


Upon Prime Minister Asquith this title is bestowed 
by the sarcastic London Mail, which charges him with 
having taken into his own hands the settlement of the 
dock strike, the Irish question, the trouble with Ger- 
many and the size of the navy. 


the headquarters of the Transport Workers’ 
Federation. Why Mr. Gosling did not inti- 
mate, politely of course but firmly, that Mr. 
McKenna should see him at his own office, 
almost passes comprehension. Mr. Gosling’s 
condescension, however, did not end with the 
wasting of his valuable time discussing the 
situation with the Home Secretary. Someone 
had the temerity on Monday last to call out 
the police in order that a certain quantity of 
food might be removed from a ship’s hold 
without risk of molestation to the men en- 
gaged in this commonplace duty. There was 
even a suggestion that the military might be 
invoked if necessary. Mr. Gosling could not 
stand that. Mr. McKenna humbly denied any 
intention of calling on the troops. He only 
ventured to employ the police because a free 
passage for food must be secured. He would, 
howevér, look into the complaint of violence. 
Peaceful picketing, such no doubt would be 
this shivering logician’s argument, demands 
peaceful policing.” 


Comment no less spiritual figures in the 
opposition newspapers of the day which 
find the crisis a lesson. 


A Partial Paralysis of the 
Port of London 


OR the time being the state of 
things is summed up by London 
dailies as an extensive but by no 
means complete paralysis of the 
port. Accounts of what is actually happen- 
ing at the docks present to the London 
Times too confused a picture to permit any 
very definite statement. The executive of 
the Transport Workers’ Federation declared 
a strike of all the men engaged in the work 
of the port. It has been stated that a hun- 
dred thousand men were out because of this 
action alone. Information gathered at the 
docks by our contemporary does not con- 
firm this wholly. The lightermen went out 
in a body, but they are by no means a rel- 
atively important group. The dockers pro- 
per form the big battalions of this sort of 
labor. They responded to the call in vary- 
ing degrees. The port is so far paralyzed 
that many ships lie idle. The strikers from 
the first strove to hinder a distribution of 
the food supply. Success, while not com- 
plete, has brought on a crisis which may 
drive the ministry to enact legislation on a 
stringent scale. The political situation, as 
the labor organs note, makes it impossible 
for the Asquith ministry to bring in a bill 
hostile to the trade-unions. 





England Ruled by the 
rade-Unions. 


( }HREATS of a national strike if 
’ the London grievances be not 
) speedily settled were widened in 

scope when the crisis actually 
came. There is talk now of “sympathetic 
action” by allied associations of transport 
workers in continental, colonial and United 
States ports. This is a peril which the 
Manchester Guardian thinks must be seri- 
ously reckoned with. “The stoppage of 
work in London has already thrown num- 
bers of men out of employment in other 
ports and men thrown out of work through 
labor disputes are very apt to turn their en- 
forced idleness into a strike for purposes 
of their own, thereby qualifying themselves 
for strike pay and giving themselves at 
least a chance of gaining some permanent 
advantage at the end of the time of idle- 
ness.” This, the foreign daily believes, is 
the real explanation of the extraordinary 
rapidity with which “sympathetic” strikes 
spread among the workers in interdepend- 
ent- industries. In any event, the unions 




















SYNDICALISM 


seem to most British organs to have “the 
whip hand” of the government. The labor 
element in the House of Commons seems 
to the London Mail the most active and 
homogeneous group. “England,” it says, 
“is ruled by trade-unions.” 


Syndicalism and the Great British 
Labor Rising 

ce} © misconception of the strike in 
\ % & England could be so egregious, 
“eae) according to Ramsay Macdonald, 

labor member of Parliament, as 
that which connects it with syndicalism. 
Syndicalism in Great Britain he pronounces 
a negligible quantity. The Syndicalist idea 
is simple, but, frequently as it has been set 
forth, Mr. Macdonald doubts if the world 
grasps it. All the work-people in each in- 
dustry are to “take into possession” the 
plant of that industry and “operate” it for 
themselves. Industry is meant here in a 
wide sense, all the textile industries count- 
ing as one, all the engineering industries 
counting as another. One trade-union in 
each industry is to enter upon a series of 
strikes for the purpose of paralyzing it. 
To private owners the plant would then 
cease to have value. When coal mines, for 
instance, had been made so unremunerative 
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IN ENGLAND 


that mine-owners would gladly forfeit them, 
the Syndicalist union must step into the 
breach. The “bear” movement of the union 
would become a “bull movement” when it 
acquired the mines. Now this theory of 
labor action is not at al! that of British 
trade-unions, according to Ramsay Mac- 
donald. Syndicalism would but create a 
new class of exploiters, leaving the masses 
in the end as badly off as ever. Moreover, 
the structure of society has shown itself too 
solid to crumble at any convulsion which 
the Syndicalists have so far been able to 
provoke. 


The Reaction Against 
Syndicalism 


YNDICALISM as a plan of cam- 
paign is repudiated not only by the 
leaders of the great strike in Lon- 
don but, according to The West- 
minster Gazette, by the rank and file of the 
trade-unions. They have been disappointed 
in its practical workings in Britain and 
elsewhere. Hence the experience gained in 
France, in the upheaval in Sweden and in 
other movements on the continent, has con- 
siderably modified the general tone of Syn- 
dicalism. The speculations of men like 
M. Sorel, who remains, whatever may be 








A MOB SCENE IN THE GREAT LONDON STRIKE 





_ The docks are one of the many forming the port of clearing for the vast commerce that comes into 
England up the Thames. There have been scenes of violence at the Connaught Docks, shown here, and food 
has been distributed to the inhabitants of the metropolis only by grace of Harry Gosling, the leader of one 


of the unions, who issues permits for the purpose. 
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said to the contrary, the high priest of the 
movement, have not proved sound in actual 
practice: 


“Society has net been overwhelmed by the 
immense convulsion of a_ general strike. 
Sweden, a country of comparatively simple or- 
ganization, faced a stoppage which lasted for 
three weeks with grim fortitude and an un- 
expectéd gift for carrying on the main neces- 
sities of society, and beat the strikers to a 
standstill. France crushed its railway strike 
by stern measures of military discipline. In 
Italy, in the face of the determination of the 
authorities and the withdrawal of financial 
help by the Socialists and the trade-unions, 
the strikes flickered and finally collapsed. 
Syndicalism failed in each case because it had 
underestimated the capacity for resistance of 
the general community, and because in none 
of these instances did it possess the resources 


to endure when the walls did not fall at the- 


first blast of the trumpet. ... 

“No longer is there the same confidence in a 
victory to be gained by one gigantic blow 
which shall lay the organization of society in 
ruins and prepare the way for a complete re- 
building on new lines. So influential an ex- 
ponent of the aims of Syndicalism as Dr. 
Cornélissen, the editor of the Bulletin Inter- 
national, is found confessing that the first 
work of Syndicalism must be the improvement 
of the material position of the wage-earners 
by securing higher wages, shorter hours, the 
abolition of abuses, and the greater freedom 
of the workers, and declaring that these must 
be the principal objects of the movement. We 
find authoritative exponents of the creed ad- 
mitting the present impossibility of its ulti- 
mate aim, and falling back for the present 
upon proposals which from the beginning have 
been associated with the ordinary conception 
of trade-unionism.” 





Suffragets Sustain Their 
Greatest Shock. 


HE trials at the Old Bailey in 
London of Mrs. Emmeline 
Pankhurst and Mr. and Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence ended in 
conviction and a prison sen- 
tence for all three of nine 

“Not even the most fanatical suf- 





months. 
fragist can find fault with the character of 
the trial,” says the London Times, which 


is highly pleased at the result. The prose- 
cution, it assures us, did not seek to ag- 
gravate the crime. The police witnesses 
gave their evidence with fairness. Justice 
Coleridge, who presided, is personally 
friendly to the idea of votes for woman. 
He could have given the prisoners two 
years each. The verdict of guilty was ac- 
companied by a recommendation to mercy. 
In his summing up, the judge took occa- 
sion to assert with emphasis that the right 
of free speech is the most precious heri- 
tage of Britons which a court could possi- 
bly vindicate. “A man might express, and 
I hope juries will always bear this in mind, 
what opinions he pleased without fear of 
the law. Juries are not and ought not to 
be the custodians of the opinions of others. 
The most unpopular views have slowly and 
painfully and against heated opposition 
won their way to recognition of their 
truth.” The right of free speech, however, 
does not justify blasphemy, indecency or 
defamation of character. Nor does it ex- 


cuse words used to incite others to unlaw- 
ful acts. The suffragists, the judge said, 
neglected to draw these distinction when 
they entered their defense. 


A Political Offense as Woman 
Suffragists See It. 


HORT work was made by the 

judge of the contention that the 

Pankhursts and their followers 

had been guilty of a political of- 
fense only when they smashed the London 
shop-windows. The circumstance that the 
motive was political and not for private 
gain is irrelevant. “Was a crime not a 
crime,” asked the judge, “because the mo- 
tive was not criminal?” The law dealt not 
with motives but with intentions, and 
crimes were not the less an offense against 
the law because their object was political. 
“To assassinate a monarch for the purpose 
of establishing a republic was a political 
act, but none the less a crime.” That a 
crime was committed for political purposes 
might affect the punishment, but it could 
not make the act a legal one. Before sen- 
tence was passed, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence 
declared to the court that “this movement 
can not be crushed out by severity.” Brit- 
ons sometimes speak, she said, of the 
dogged tenacity of the men who have con- 
quered for the nation’s glory. “There is 
an undaunted spirit in the women of the 
race also or else it would not be made 
manifest in the men.” 
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; Suffraget Indignation. 
AD the window-smashing suffra- 


gets been at first doomed only to 
serve their nine months among 
the so-called “first division” class 
of prisoners, there might now be less 
clamor among their followers. As it is, 
there raged last month a fierce agitation 
among the suffragets for a mitigation of a 
punishment which forces a woman like 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence to herd with com- 
mon criminals. The liberal dailies of Eng- 





‘land are inclined to endorse this protest. 


“The sentences,” declare the London News, 
“can not be allowed to stand.” This prose- 
cution, it thinks, can have been pleasant to 
no person of liberal understanding. It will 
not check the suffragist movement. “The 
thought of these three devoted persons im- 
prisoned in felons’ cells is a torture and 
an outrage to every sensitive mind that 
sees a world so plentifully lacking in no- 
bility of spirit and so bitterly in need of it.” 
Plain men feel, our British contemporary 
thinks, that these women and a man of 
noble spirit and pure motive have been sent 
to prison because of their devotion, intem- 
perate tho it be, to a cause. “They feel 
that and they feel the waste of human fa- 
culty.” Since then the severity of the pun- 
ishment has been modified to the extent of 
promoting the prisoners to the first class 
of misdemeanants. They are no longer 
treated as common criminals. 


The Violence to Go On 
“Worse Than Ever.”’ 


EVERE as the sentence may have 
been, the militant camp in the suf- 
fraget brigade will not abandon 
tactics involving violence. So 
much is affirmed on behalf of Miss Christa- 
bel Pankhurst, whom the police have so far 
failed to capture. The young lady is still 
a fugitive from justice with detectives upon 
her trail. Her disappearance is so serious 
a setback to the movement, according to 
the London Mail, that it may be said to 
lack any real leader whatever. The month 
hatched a rich crop of rumors on the sub- 
ject of more campaigns against shop-win- 
dows, more rushes upon the Prime Minis- 
ter’s residence, more dashes into the House 
of Commons. This impression among suf- 
fragists—or among some of them—that 
their cause can triumph through violence 
is deplored by the London Chronicle. “It 
is a sheer delusion,” pronounces the radical 





daily. “Violent methods in political war- 
fare almost invariably defeat their pur- 
pose.” The London Times points out that 
such methods directly conflict with the 
main arguments of the women themselves 
Mere physical strength, they urge, ought 
not to be dominant; modern society is not 
based upon superiority in strength. “And 
yet the latest form of action on the part 
of those who make use of such arguments 
is an appeal to force in its crudest form.” 
If the offenses actually committed had gone 
unpunished, The Times urges, or had been 
regarded with leniency, they would have 
been the prelude to graver acts of violence. 
The argument of the broken pane carries 
those who adopt it very far. “Shoot next 
time, would have occurred—in fact, did 
occur—to some one.” 


A Crisis in the Camp of the 
Suffragists. 


hos. INE months’ imprisonment is but 
Nae a partial indication of the severity 
(ASEM) of the sentence passed upon the 
leaders of the women’s fight for 
votes. They must pay the costs, which in 
this case reach the large sum of twenty- 
five thousand dollars. The drain upon the 
treasury of the organization led by the 
Pankhursts is serious. Their efforts to 
withdraw funds from certain banks have 
been foiled by the authorities with writs. 
The injustice of the sentence is “glaringly 
apparent,” says Votes for Women (Lon- 
don), when compared with the two months’ 
imprisonment deemed sufficient for Tom 
Mann; while compared with the “complete 
immunity allowed to the Unionist leaders 
who are inciting to violence and bloodshed 
in Ulster, we discover,” it says, “a public 
scandal such as has rarely if ever disfigured 
the public life of our country.” The matter 
is “one of high politics” which can not be 
decided properly in a court of law. The 
argument, the same journal goes on to say, 
that to admit the right of women to use 
militant methods to win the vote is to per- 
mit a similar freedom of action to en- 
franchised men is “a dishonest quibble, in- 
tended to deceive.” The whole question 
turns upon “the absence or presence of the 
constitutional weapon of the vote. The 
members of the sovernment, by this prose- 
cution, have secued finally and forever 
to the three whom they accused and sent to 
prison a place beside John Hampden.” 
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TWO-FISTED FLINN, THE MAN WHO OVERTHREW 
PENROSE 


’ said Senator 
Dixon, “whom they are all 
afraid of.” He was talking 
of Flinn—William Flinn of 
Pittsburg—who had just ar- 
rived in Chicago to help bol- 
ster up Mr. Roosevelt’s sagging cause. 
“They are afraid of Flinn,’ Dixon went on 
to explain, “because he knows what kind 
of crooks he has to deal with and also how 
to deal with them.” Mr. Flinn proceeded 
to get into action at once. Asked about 
the report that he intended to raid the na- 
tional committee vi ct armis, Mr. Flinn, we 
are told, fairly shouted out: “That’s one of 
McKinley’s lies. McKinley can tell more 
lies in less time than any other man I know. 
They tell me that he acquired such a repu- 
tation in his district that they sent him to 
Congress to get rid of him and prevent him 
from spreading scandal in his home town.” 
That was the way Mr. Flinn began his 
crusade in Chicago. For he is not only 
two-fisted but two-lunged, and the short 
and ugly word never had any terrors for 
him. He is a regular old pirate in his 
love of fighting,—not the suave and smooth- 
tongued sort of pirate, but the fierce swash- 
buckler type that boards a vessel with a 
dirk in his teeth, a cutlass in his hand and 
a lurid bandanna wound around his head. 
That is Flinn’s way. 

He is a big six-footer, he weighs over 
two hundred pounds and he was born of 
Irish parents, so he is bound to be a fighter. 
Manchester, England, cradled him in 1851 
but when only one year old he picked out 
Pittsburg for his future home, and his en- 
tire life so far has been spent in andearound 
that clamorous town. But he intends to 
go elsewhere very soon. The term of Boies 
Penrosé as Senator of the United States 
expires in 1915. William Flinn expects to 
go to Washington then and release Mr. 
Penrose from further burden-bearing. He 





has made something of a start in this di- 
rection. 

Whatever may be the political result of 
the Roosevelt fight in Chicago—it is not 
over as we write this—Mr. Flinn remains 
as the dominant power in the Republican 
party of Pennsylvania. After ten years’ 
retirement from _ politics, he suddenly 
emerged a few weeks ago and this is what 
he did to Penrose: He displaced him as 
member of the national Republican com- 
mittee; he selected his own man for chair- 
man of the state central committee; he se- 
lected the nominees for state treasurer and 
auditor general, the only state offices to be 
filled this year; he carried the presidential 
primaries for Roosevelt, sending to Chicago 
sixty-four delegates pledged to the Colonel, 
as against twelve pledged to Taft. He 
secured the adoption of a state platform 
that is the most radical Republican plat- 
form seen outside of Wisconsin in many 
years, and which Penrose never will be 
able to read, in the long years to come, 
without throwing a fit. And Flinn wrought 
this frightful downfall of Penrose so 
smoothly and swiftly that the latter didn’t 
even get scared. On the very day of the 
primary elections, Penrose went sailing off 
in his yacht, declaring that Pennsylvania 
was safe for Taft! Flinn is, in fact, 
whether Roosevelt wins or loses, for the 
first time in his life master of the situation 
in Pennsylvania. He is the new boss in the 
surest Republican state in the Union. Un- 
less reverses come quickly, he will un- 
doubtedly succeed Penrose as Senator. 

He began life as a poor boy. He had 
a common school education, nothing more. 
He learned the trade of gas and steamfitter, 
but soon became a small contractor. He 
formed a partnership with a friend named 
Booth, a suave and sunny little English- 
man, and the firm prospered, principally on 
municipal contracts. Ten years ago Flinn 
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FLINN—THAT’S ALL 


William Flinn, of Pennsylvania, is smiling here because he is in Chicago in the center of a row that 
gives great joy to his long-starved soul. 
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bought out his partner for a sum rumored 
to be about $2,000,000. The company is 
probably the largest general contracting 
company in Pittsburg, and has made a 
specialty of such things as street-paving, 
sewer-digging and street-opening. To a 
contractor of that sort political favor is 
of vast importance. But Flinn did not 
begin courting political favor. He went 
after it with a club. “Chris” Magee had in 
the early eighties become a local power in 
Pittsburg politics, and Flinn joined the re- 
formers in an effort to break his hold. 

Before long it was Magee who was court- 
ing Flinn. He won him over to such an 
extent that Flinn became Magee’s first lieu- 
tenant, and the alliance endured for many 
years, until after Magee’s death. At times 
they made things exceedingly interesting 
for Matthew Stanley Quay, and the com- 
monwealth was rent with the turmoil of 
the battle. Flinn made an effort to patch 
up a peace once, by writing a letter to 
Quay, which Mr. Taft’s manager unburied 
a few weeks ago. It was a beautiful speci- 
men of piratical politics, propozing a cessa- 
tion of hostilities if Quay would agree to 
a division of the loot, giving Magee and 
Flinn all the spoils in Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny City, including, of course, the fed- 
eral appointments in that region. Quay 
refused, and in the course of time found 
that Dave Martin, of Philadelphia, was 
making common cause with the Pittsburg 
bosses. That was in 1899, and the “hog 
combine,” as it was called, was due to the 
selection of Penrose, by Quay, for col- 
league in the Senate, which also meant his 
successor as leader of the party. Quay 
fought almost single-handed, as it seemed, 
and altho temporarily defeated for reelec- 
tion, in 1899, snatched victory out of the 
jaws of defeat two years later, was re- 
elected and had the “ripper bill’ put 
through which placed Pittsburg practically 
in the hands of a state commissioner se- 
lected by himself. Magee died a week later 
and Flinn went into political retirement, 
announcing that he was through with poli- 
tics and would thereafter devote himself to 
business. The election of Blankenburg as 
mayor of Philadelphia on the reform ticket 
a year ago was a signal to Flinn to get 
into the game again, to break the weaken- 
ing domination of Penrose. He implored 
Roosevelt to assent to a third cup of cof- 
fee, and when the assent was obtained he 


formed a new alliance with the mayor of 
Pittsburg, a nephew of “Chris” Magee, and 
spared neither cash nor personal endeavor 
to swing the state into line for the rough 
rider. He went to Chicago as “Don” Cam- 
eron went in 1880 to swing the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation for a third term. It was 
Grant then. It is Roosevelt now. It was 
defeat then. By the time this is read every 
one will know what it is now. 

Whatever it is, Flinn endures—for a 
time. He is in the early sixties and he 
knows, as Dixon says, all the methods of 
the game. His principal defect is his lack 
of geniality and suavity. No honey ever 
drips from his tongue. He fought his way 
as boy and man. Booth, his partner, fur- 
nished whatever urbanity was needed in 
business and Magee furnished it when it 
was necessary in politics. Flinn did the 
slugging. Says a writer in the New York 
Sun: “There is nothing gentle or forgiving 
about him. He has none of the suavity 
ordinarily associated with political leader- 
ship. His is the mailed-fist brand of boss- 
ism.” ‘The same writer describes him fur- 
ther: 


“Physically Mr. Flinn is a big man. He is 
about six feet tall and weighs something more 
than 200 pounds. He carries himself well. 
He has a head of thick iron gray hair that 
he brushes back from a well-rounded fore- 
head; his jaw is firm, his lips set close to- 
gether. His eyes are rather small and are 
hidden behind spectacles, and the nose that 
rises between them is just large enough and 
strong enough to be in keeping with his other 
features. He stands erect, plants his feet 
firmly when he walks, and, in short, is the 
kind of man whose entrance into a room at- 
tracts attention. Personally Mr. Flinn is cold 
in manner. His firm lips are not given to 
smiles and his small calculating eyes are al- 
most strangers to the glint of mirth.” 


Flinn gives to the newspaper men the 
impression of being cold and calculating. 
A score of them in Pittsburg know him in- 
timately, but very few of them can get an 
interview out of him for publication. He 
has a quick Irish temper, in spite of an 
apparent stolidity, and he knows the news- 
paper trick of getting a man mad in order 
to make him talk. Consequently he has 
always fought shy of the interviewer and 
let his suave associates do the talking. He 
is dispozed to be domineering, like Conk- 
ling, rather than diplomatic, like Platt or 


Quay. 
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DEBS, SEIDEL AND THE SOCIALIST DISSENSIONS 


F YOU think that the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties 
are the only ones that have 
troubles with conservative 
and progressive factions this 
year, you “have another think 

coming.” The Socialists also have their 
radicals and their stand-patters. Their 

convention also was the signal for a strug- 
gle. Just which side won it is difficult to 
say. To an outsider it looks like a drawn 
battle. Debs represents one wing, Seidel 
the other, and the platform represents 
them both. Not being anywhere within 
sight of a victory, the two wings held to- 
gether. If the spoils of office had been 
actually in sight, it is quite possible that 
the contest in Indianapolis might have been 
as fierce and implacable as that at Chicago. 

The differences in the Socialist party 
are questions of policy and temperament, 
rather than of theory. Debs is one of the 
founders of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, which has frightened Gompers so 
much that he lost his head in the McNa- 
mara trouble. Haywood is a member of 
the Socialist executive committee, and he 
also is one of the founders of the I. W. W. 
His advice to workers is not to wait for 
the slow methods of political reform to 
give them the earth, but to take it at once 
—to seize the factories and run them, and 
when the owner comes around to protest 
to throw him out of the window. When 
Haywood was on trial with Moyer and 
Pettibone for the murder of ex-Governor 
Steunenberg, Debs wrote a “Rouse, ye 
slaves” editorial, calling for a mob to fol- 
low him to Idaho and rescue the three men 
on trial. He was denounced as an “un- 
desirable citizen” therefor by a gentleman 
in Oyster Bay who professed to be a good 
deal of a radical himself. The radicalism 
of Debs and Haywood is, however, the 
uttermost limit yet reached, at least on this 
side of the world. At the recent Socialist 
Convention they made Victor Berger and 
Emil Seidel and Morris Hillquit look like 
conservatives. 

Then another difference in tendencies has 
grown out of the effort to Americanize the 
Socialist party. Of late years there has 
been a marked disposition to put Americans 
to the fore, and the rapid growth of the 
Socialist vote since 1900 (from 87,814 to 





417.406 in 1908 and 542,677 in 1910) is 
attributed in large measure to this policy. 
In the latest gubernatorial elections, for 
instance, J. Stitt Wilson was nominated 
by the Socialists for governor of California, 
Asa Warren Drew for the same office in 
New Hampshire, Tom Clifford in Ohio, 
Robert Hunter in Connecticut, Charles Ed- 
ward Russell in New York, John W. Slay- 
ton in Pennsylvania, Daniel A. White in 
Massachusetts, John M. Work in lowa. 
These names don’t sound much like the 
Socialist names of ten or twelve years ago. 
In continuance of this movement, there was 
an effort to nominate Russell for President 
this year instead of Debs. Those who 
deprecate the coercive teachings of the 
I. W. W., those who deprecate hostility to 
the trades-unions and those who are keen- 
est for Americanizing the party lined up, 
for the most part, for Russell and the 
others lined up for Debs. But Debs’s per- 
sonality was far better known than Russell’s 
and for the fourth time he takes the stump 
as a presidential candidate. To reconcile 
the conservatives, Seidel was placed in the 
second place on the ticket, and a resolution 
was introduced by Hillquit as follows: 


“Any member of the party who oppozes 
political action or advocates crime, sabotage 
and other methods of violence as a weapon 
of the working class, to aid in its emancipa- 
tion, shall be expelled from membership in 
the party. Political action shall be construed 
to mean participation in elections for public 
office and practical legislative and administra- 
tive work along the lines of the Socialist 
party platform.” 


This plank was stormily discussed for 
several hours and adopted finally by a vote 
of 135 to 86. 

Eugene Victor Debs is a firebrand. Emil 
Seidel is anything but a firebrand. He 
was called the “purring candidate” when 
he ran for mayor, and the words fit him 
passing well. Debs comes of French stock, 
and emotionalism, fiery and poignant, runs 
through his advocacy of the Socialist cause. 
Seidel comes of German stock, and he talks 
of the economic and scientific principles in- 
volved with a voice as sweet as a woman’s 
and a smile as winsome as a child’s') With 
a touch of the German accent, with his 
pompadour hair, with his spectacles and 
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FOR THE FOURTH TIME A PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE 
Eugene V. Debs is long and lank and lean, and he 


claims to hold the record in campaigning, having made 
560 speeches in 68 days. 





his soft voice he reminds one of David 
Warfield in “The Music Master.” Debs 
himself admits that he is not the sort of 
man for President. When he was inter- 
viewed four years ago by Lincoln Steffens 


for Everybody's, he said: “I am not fitted 
either by temperament or taste for the 
office, and if there were any chance of 
my election I wouldn’t run. The party 
wouldn’t let me. ... When Socialism is 
on the verge of success, the party will 
nominate an able executive and a clear- 
headed administrator; no, not Debs.” 
When the party was on the verge of suc- 
cess in the Milwaukee mayoralty, it chose 
Seidel. And the first thing he proceeded to 
do, when he was in the mayoralty chair, 
was to straighten out the muddled accounts 
of the city and systematize its purchasing 
department. At the end of his term this 
year the two old parties had to combine to 
beat him for reelection, and tho defeated 
he had a larger vote than when he was 
elected. 

As an agitator, Debs is without a peer 
in his party. When he speaks, he crouches 
at times, brandishes his arms wildly, paces 
back and forth on the platform and raises 
his voice almost to a shriek. He is pas- 
sionate and fiery and reckless, carried away 
by his own eloquence. His speeches are 
full of invective, and yet his friends pro- 
fess to find in him the tenderest of hearts 
and an all-embracing love of mankind. 
Steffens describes him as “the kindest, fool- 
ishest, most courageous lover of man in 
the world.” Horace Traubel has said of 
him: “Debs has ten hopes to your one 
hope. He has ten loves to your one love. 
You think he is a preacher of hate. He is 
only a preacher of men. When Debs speaks 
a harsh word it is wet with tears.” And 
Whitcomb Riley gives him credit for 


As warm a heart as ever beat 
Betwixt here and the Jedgment Seat. 


In his interviews, Steffens remarked: “But, 
Debs, you must admit that you Socialists 
preach class war, and that engenders hate.” 
Debs rose to his full height (he is long 
and lank and lean) and said earnestly: 


“No, no! We do not preach hate; we 
preach love. We do not teach classes; we 
are oppozed to classes. That is Capitalism 
again. There are classes now and we Say So. 
Why not? It is true, terrible true. But it 
is exactly that we are trying to beat. The 
struggle of the best men now is to rise from 
the working into the exploiting class. We 
teach the worker not to strive to rise out of 
his class; not to want to be an employer; 
but to stay with his fellow-workers and by 
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striving all together, indus- 
trially, financially, politi- 
cally, to learn to cooperate 
for the common good of the 
working class to the end 
that some day we may 
abolish classes and have 
only workers—all kinds of 
workers, but all producers.” 


Debs was born fifty-six 
years ago in Terre Haute, 
and ever since he was 
twenty he has been active 
either in Socialism or in 
the work of organized 
labor. It was while he 
was in jail, after the 
memorable Pullman strike 
(when Altgeld was gov- 
ernor of Illinois, and 
President Cleveland sent 
federal troops to Chicago 
against the governor’s 
protest), that Debs was 
converted to Socialism by 
Victor Berger, now Con- 
gressman. He has gone 
beyond Berger’s teaching. 
He is for confiscation of 
the trusts. Berger insists 
that confiscation would be 
violence and would “lose 
us much.” He points to 
the Civil War to prove 
how much better it would 
have been for the nation 
to have purchased the 
slaves and set them free. 








“SOCIALISTS MAY BE DREAMERS BUT THEY ARE NOT 
ANARCHISTS” 


Emil Seidel, ex-Mayor of Milwaukee and Socialist candidate for Vice- 


President, represents the “conservative” wing of the Socialist party, which 
But when Debs looks at fought successfully to adopt a plank declaring against crime and violence. 


the Civil War he sees 

only one supreme character—John Brown. 
He fairly worships Brown and admires his 
attempted short cut to abolition. “The most 
picturesque character,” he has written, “the 
bravest man, the most self-sacrificing soul 
in American history, was hanged at 
Charleston, Virginia, December 2, 1859. 
He resolved to lay his life on Freedom’s 
altar and to face the world alone. How 
perfectly sublime!” And Debs admits that 
he sometimes thinks he himself is “destined 
to do some wild and foolish, useless thing” 
like John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry. 
But John Brown didn’t resort to any such 
reckless adventure while his wife was 
around and Debs probably will not as 
long as Mrs. Eugene V. Debs is around. 


She is an ardent Socialist and she assists 
her husband in his campaign work. “While 
Kate writes his letters,” says a writer in 
The Socialist Woman, “Gene as like as not 
is getting supper in the kitchen.” But when 
it comes to letting him rush out to lead a 
mob to Idaho, or something like that, she 
would be likely to demur very effectively. 
Women are so peculiar. 

Debs claims the record in ¢ampaign 
speeches against Bryan, Roosevelt and all 
other campaigners. In the campaign of 
1908 he had speaking engagements for 
sixty-eight days in succession, filling them 
all and making “about 560” speeches. He 
says this year: “I have never been fitter for 
a campaign, never better qualified for serv- 
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ice than now, and I shall not disappoint 
my comrades.” Of course he and Seidel 
and all the rest of the Socialists are talk- 
ing hopeft’’ about one million votes next 
November. They talked the same way four 
years ago and polled 417,406. But there 
is a magic for all third parties in the 
phraze “one million votes.”, The Prohibi- 
tion Party talked hopefully about a million 
votes as long ago as 1888. 

Seidel was born in Pennsylvania forty- 
six years ago. When he was thirteen he 
started in to learn the trade of wood- 
carving. Neither he nor Debs ever had 
any but a common school education, but 
both men have been ardent readers, espe- 
cially of works on political economy. In 
Seidel’s library are to be found works of 
Ruskin, Emerson, Carlyle, Paine, Morris, 
Dickens, Cervantes, Dante, Goethe and 
Schiller, besides Marx and Haeckel and 
Darwin and Ward. He has a wife and 
daughter, and lives in a modest little cot- 
tage one story and a half high, on a lot 
25x100 feet, that was purchased by him on 
the instalment plan a number of years ago 
for $1,100! 

“We are still of the working class,” said 





Mrs. Seidel, after her husband’s election as 
mayor of Milwaukee two years ago, “and 
we are not going to put on any airs be- 
cause the working people decided my hus- 
band was to be their mayor. I haven't 
room in the house scarcely to keep a girl 
and I don’t like the idea of making a serv- 
ant of anybody. At the same time this 
house is large enough for one woman.” 
“Socialists,” said Seidel, a year or two 
ago, “may be dreamers, but they are not 
anarchists. They dream of a day when 
poverty and degradation will be no more, 
but they do not believe in violence. They 
are striving to awaken the conscience and 
true wisdom of the people through the ave- 
nues of peace.” No one can look into his 
pleasant, benevolent countenance and doubt 
his sincerity in making such a statement. 
But radicalism is rapid in its development 
and evolution has moved quickly in the last 
two years in the Socialist party as well as 
in the other parties. It must have been a 
shock to men like Seidel to find that a res- 
olution declaring against violence and 
crime seemed necessary in a Socialist con- 
vention and that it could be passed only 
after a hard fight. 





TEESAPOLEON THE GREAT 
never prepared to set foot 
upon the soil of England 
amid a hubbub much more 
tremendous than that which 
hails the advent in London 
of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein. This 
illustrious diplomatist, just made German 
Ambassador in Great Britain, exemplifies 
in flesh and blood, according to the London 
Mail, that mailed fist which flourishes itself 
so formidably in the face of the mistress 
of the seas. Incarnate in the Baron is the 
new Germany of giant squadrons on the 
deep—the Germany of the Jingo. He re- 
minds the London News of the Roose- 
veltian admonition to “speak softly and 
carry a big stick.” The Baron does both. 


With a politeness that nothing can either 
baffle or ruffle, the Baron will, predict our 
London contemporaries, humiliate England 
as she hes not been humiliated since the 
loss of the American colonies. 


He has 


THE GERMAN DIPLOMATIST WHO HAS PUT 
ENGLAND IN A PANIC 





“come to talk.” The British sent Lord 
Haldane to Berlin upon a mission of the 
same sort. The Baron will now reply. It 
will be the politest reply imaginable—firm, 
however, and inspired by the Emperor’s 
determination to build one of the greatest 
fleets afloat and to possess a colonial em- 
pire second to none. That is the impres- 
sion of the London Spectator, among 
others. The German Emperor, we are 
invited to infer, has such extremely un- 
pleasant things to say to the British gov- 
ernment that he chose for his message the 
ablest and the greatest diplomatist Ger- 
many now boasts. The Baron has come to 
London to make himself agreeable in man- 
ner and quite the reverse in substance. The 
agitation is obvious. 

One of the most brilliant of European 
diplomats—such is Herr Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein in the opinion of organs 
like the Paris Temps and the London 
Times. Distinguished first as German for- 









BARON MARSCHALL VON BIEBERSTEIN 





THE LATEST GERMAN SPECTER IN BRITAIN’S NIGHTMARE 


3aron Marschall von Bieberstein, who has just assumed his post as Emperor William’s representative at 
the Court of St. James’s, is held up in nearly all London dailies as the agent of a Bismarckian plot to 
depose the mistress of the seas. 
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eign secretary, observes the British paper, 
he has since served as Emperor William’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople for fifteen 
eventful years. ‘During that period he has 
won the widest European recognition not 
merely for talents and address, but for that 
something more than talent which charac- 
terized Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and 
Sir William White, the two greatest Brit- 
ish Ambassadors to the Porte.” Baron von 
Bieberstein’s achievement has been to this 
commentator in one way even more remark- 
able than theirs, for it survived a revolu- 
tion and rose triumphant from the very 
ashes of its power. “Under his auspices 
German policy developed that intimate con- 
nection with the Hamidian régime which 
played so great a part, while Abdul Hamid 
reigned, -in the financial and commercial 
history of the near and middle East.” 
Abdul Hamid was no sooner overthrown 
than Europe, to its astonishment, found 
German influence still supreme with those 
who had driven Abdul Hamid from his 
throne. So potent was the personality of 
the German Baron! 

He has the Bismarckian mind, reflects 
the Paris Débats, and he has the Bismarck- 
ian manner. These may be described as a 
combination of force and will into a well- 
nigh irresistible personal influence. “It is 
less genial than superior. The Baron’s 
mere method of resting his large plump 
white hand upon a table constitutes a caress 
and a threat blended. His diplomacy is an 
invitation to caresses enforced by a threat 
of unpleasant consequences if the overtures 
be rejected.” He is still full of the fresh 
and genial vigor of his younger days, says 
the London Chronicle, reminding us that he 
is now seventy, and in experience, strength 
and subtlety his presence will be a chal- 
lenge to the London diplomatic world. It 
would not have the word 3Dismarckian ap- 
plied blindly to the Baron. He is Bis- 
marckian only in his lucidity and straight- 
ness of attack. He has none of the iron 
chancellor’s arrogance. That is because, 
altho an old man, the Baron is of the new 
school. He believes in publicity, in inter- 
views, in living among men conspicuously. 
Secrecy he professes to loath as outworn. 
No man‘in the forefront of his calling has 
cultivated - journalists’ so -assiduously. - No 
public man in Europe has so many friends 
among them. 

The diplomatic genius of Baron Mar- 


schall von Bieberstein is said by Mr. H. N. 
Brailsford, in the London News, to reside 
in a certain directness and concentration 
which have nothing whatever in common 
with the cruder methods of handling nego- 
tiations. “The physical impression of the 
man is one of massiveness and power. The 
features seem heavy and a little forbid- 
ding until he begins to talk.” It seems pos- 
sible from his family tree that he has Haps- 
burg blood in his veins and, if for a mo- 
ment the alert and genial play of feature 
were to cease, he would resemble, this ad- 
mirer believes, the Velasquez portrait of 
Philip II. “Never was a physical resem- 
blance more delightfully misleading.” One 
can not have with the Baron even the 
briefest of conversations without realizing 
the rare charm of his directness, without 
submitting to the force of his mind and 
the geniality of that courtesy which made 
him for so many years the most popular 
European in Turkey. The success of some 
diplomatists has rested upon a certain al- 
lurement and grace of mind which gave 
the victim an esthetic pleasure even when 
he knew he was being “done” with incom- 
parable genius. The success of the Baron 
is due to more virile. qualities. 

He has in perfection those qualities 
which the great Lord Chesterfield wanted 
his son to acquire. This is not to say that 
the Baron is a dissembler but that his 
manner and appearance reflect the world 
of big men, big events and big decisions. 
He is impressive for what he suggests as 
well as for what he is. He talks easily 
but like a giant. He walks with dignity but 
only as one can walk after long intimacy 
with the greatness of great courts. He is 
Caesar in frock-coat and high hat, swing- 
ing a cane. A man less truly imperial in 
port and personality would seem pompous 
because of his sheer magnificence. His ordi- 
nary expression is more regal than that of 
any king now on any throne. Not that he 
puts on these glorious airs. They go with 
him as the perfume accompanies the full- 
blown rose. 

His appearance, apart from his great 
height, according to the. admirer who de- 
scribes him in the London Times, at once 
arrests attention. “In former years, at any 
rate, the long head, the=hair parted in the 
middle, and something stern in the features 
when not lit up by one of his frequent 
flashes of humor, somewhat recalled the 
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THE BARON 
aspect of John Milton.” When speaking 
in German, Baron von Bieberstein has a 
pleasant Baden accent, which suggests a 
provincial training. His humor is seldom, 
if ever, manifested in his set speeches. It 
is confined to his conversation. A certain 
publicist professed astonishment on one 
occasion when the Baron spoke of a work 
on economics. It had been written by the 
publicist, who took it for granted that the 
Baron referred to the volume only by way 
of flattery. “I dare say, Baron, you have 
just been asking questions about me.” The 
Baron made no reply in words, but took 
from a bookcase the very book which 
occasioned the remark. “Pray do me the 
honor to write your name on the fly-leaf,” 
observed the Baron, “and notice that I 
have not only cut the leaves but have 
made some marginal notes of my own.” 
The diplomatist is too clever, adds the 
chronicler, to be caught napping. 

Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, when 
foreign secretary, showed himself in the 
Reichstag to be an orator equal, if not 
superior, the Paris Temps says, to Count 
von Caprivi or Prince Bilow. “Indeed, 
but for the irreconcilable attitude of the 
Prussian agrarians towards him, he might 
have been described as a more effective 
speaker in parliament than either of these 
statesmen.” His speeches, as compared 
with Prince Bulow’s, were characterized by 
a kind of downrightness and ‘by an appear- 
ance of hard logic and common sense. He 
had for one thing great readiness of dic- 
tion, a fluency doubtless acquired in earlier 
days when he was a special pleader in his 
native Baden. At the second Hague con- 
ference some years since he exhibited so 
fine a command of French that he was 
signalled out for compliments on this score 
by the Paris dailies. He seemed as per- 
suasive in French as in his mother tongue, 
avers the Temps. When he was foreign 
secretary, he took great pains to perfect 
his English and he walked out every day in 
the early morning with an English teacher. 
Not that he has restricted the range of his 
linguistic studies to the leading European 
tongues. He has an excellent knowledge 
of Turkish and can read it with ease. 

To one of the charmed journalists al- 
ready referred to the Baron seemed 
at first sight “a towering big man in a 
white jacket and great black boots with 
spurs.” He looked more like a soldier 
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than an ambassador, a Bismarckian figure, 
redolent of the new and modernized Ger- 
many. The journalist accosted the diplo- 
matist at the foot of a hotel stairway and 
suggested that as he 
rest after his ride he 
time. But he imtimated his desire to talk 
at once. “I am delighted to see vou. You 
are the author of 
the title of a volume scarcely of sufficient 


desired to 
would call another 


probably 


and he mentioned 


importance to have found a place on the 
shelves of the German chancellory. “I do 
not suppose it had,” 
writer. “But there were all sorts of refer 
ence books on the tables of the embassy, 
and I have no doubt that some smart young 
secretary had taken the trouble to look me 
up in one of them and had duly given my 
modest biography to his chief.” It was 
characteristic of the kind of 
scholarship, sometimes, it is true, overdone, 
which Germany imports into her diplo- 
matic and political business 

The journalist had another example as 
soon as he entered the Baron’s apartment 
The two sat down and the Baron offered 
a cigaret. “What language do you care 
to speak?” he inquired. “Shall we talk 
German, English or French?” “If it is all 
the same,” replied the Briton, “I should 
prefer to talk in my own tongue, especially 
as I imagine that your English is likely to 
be superior to my German.” Then it was 
that the correspondent of the London Times 
became impressed originally with the 
Baron’s happy combination of force, good 
humor and sagacity. He talked with an 
air of the most engaging frankness. He 
was asked all sorts of questions, some of 
them pointed enough. He generally an- 
swered with blunt directness. “He did not 
deny that the interests of Great Britain 
and Germany were not altogether in har- 
mony, but he simply stated the German 
point of view and made it no reproach to 
Englishmen if they did not see their way 
to accept it. He was a convinced believer 
in the German expansionist policy, and he 
declined to allow England or any other 
power to set limits to Teutonic progress, 
political and economic, in the backward, 
undeveloped or unappropriated regions of 
the earth.” There is, this authority adds, 
no modern German statesman who has 
thrown himself so ardently into the ex- 
tension of German influence beyond the 
bounds of Europe. 


confesses this candid 


Teutonic 





OTHING in the character of 
Denmark’s new King, Chris- 
tian X., supports the Shake- 
spearean tradition. There is 
no trace of Hamlet in him. 
He is neither melancholy, 

nor hesitating, nor sicklied o’er with the 

pale cast of thought. He is, instead, a 

jolly giant, with a propensity to slap the 

comrades of his youth upon the back. He 
is dispozed to a somewhat uproarious op- 
timism and loud laughter. He seems free 
from the least suspicion that the times 
are out of joint. He is the life and soul 
of any company in which he happens to 
find himself. He is not even intellectual. 
The foundation of the character of the 
prince upon the throne of Denmark is 
vouched for in the /ndépendance Belge of 
3russels as unadorned simplicity. He 
seems never to have had a mood in the 
poetical sense. His intimates are like him- 
self in being average people, and if he 
has a motto it must be: “Away with all 
mystery and romance.” He loves to roar 
a barrack-room ditty at the top of his 
powerful lungs with his former comrades 
of the guards, to whom he gives a dinner 
every Christmas. His large, steel-blue 
eyes sparkle merrily. His vigorous appe- 
tite, his loud voice, his long legs and his 
propensity to skip up a flight of steps on 
the run suggest the manner of a boy rather 
than the sedateness of a man past forty. 

He is, in short, the Paris Figaro thinks, 

quite the merriest monarch alive, full to 

the finger-tips with an exuberant vitality. 

He realizes the contemporary European 

ideal of “a respectable king”—the tradi- 

tional “fast” king with a mistress having 
gone completely out of fashion. 

This new Scandinavian sovereign enjoys 
the felicity of perfect health, the still 
greater felicity of a cheerfulness which 
bubbles up with a champagne effervescence 
from the springs of that perfect health. 
Such is the view the Paris Figaro takes 
of a royalty in whom it beholds the spirit 
of youth bodied forth enchantingly. His 
is the open character, we read, and his is 
the gay countenance. His, again, is the 
ringing and ready laugh and his is the 
enchanting affability. What wonder that 





he enjoys a terrific popularity, that cheer- 
ing crowds hail him on days of festival, 
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THE NEW KING OF DENMARK 


that smiles greet his appearance, smiles 
reflecting his own brightness and gaiety! 
For as some kings are great and others 
are good, this Danish King is gay. His 
infancy, his adolescence, his ripening man- 
hood and the period of his prime have all 
been passed in Copenhagen under the eyes 
of the people. They adore him. He is so 
essentially and irresistibly Danish in senti- 
ments and ideas that make him the living 
mirror of his people! From his early 
youth he received the most Danish of 
trainings. He joined the university body 
in his teens and led the university body 
with a simplicity and a spirit of comrade- 
ship that won him a worship he has never 
lost. 

Christian X. is distinguished among his 
subjects by a tallness that is too natural 
in aspect to seem awkward. It fits his 
robust health as appropriately as a trunk 
harmonizes with an elephant. When he 
served in the royal guard he towered in 
his plenitude of inches above the rest of 
that crack corps. At the period of the 
famous gatherings of sovereigns in the 
palace of Fredensborg, we read in the 
Figaro, he was among the troops assem- 
bled on the quay to greet the arriving 
Czar. The Czar—not the reigning sover- 
eign of Russia—advanced along the files 
of the guard, bestowing upon each man a 
gold-piece. Recognizing his nephew, the 
potentate of Muscovy tried to pass him by 
with a smile, but the gay Prince Christian 
extended his hand for a coin. “This,” he 
cried, tossing it into the air and catching 
it deftly, “is the first money I ever earned.” 

Christian X. is so perfect a master of 
the arts of popularity, in the opinion of 
the Paris Matin, that he would have made 
an ideal demagog. He exploits uncon- 
sciously the most delightful manners— 
cordial, candid, open. He affords all who 
come within the influence of his personal 
charm the sensation of having for an in- 
timate friend a reigning sovereign of an 
ancient royal house. It is not that he un- 
bends vulgarly, nor that he cheapens him- 
self by indiscriminate familiarities. He 
feels an unforced and spontaneous interest 
in everyone he meets, acquiring from sheer 
contact a sort of personal affection for 
people about him. His interests are of the 
kind that must be shared. He does not 
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THE NEW RULER OF HAMLET’S COUNTRY 


Christian X., King of Denmark, is so direct a contrast toe 


the reputation of being the jolliest king on any throne. 
and a friend of impecunious poets and idealists. 


e the melancholy Prince that he has actually won 
He is past forty, witty, fond of moving-picture shows 
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cherish the precious in art after the fashion 
of the late King of Bavaria. He collects 
no coins like the King of Italy. He accu- 
mulates no postage stamps. Like the simple 
George V., King Christian interests him- 
self in aviation contests, in moving-pic- 
tures, in newspapers. His tastes are those 
of the crowd and they lead him to theaters, 
to sporting contests and even to celebrated 
trials in the courts. He resembles his 
father in a propensity to stroll alone 
through the streets, stick in hand, stopping 
now and then to gaze into shop-windows 
or to exchange a word with an acquaint- 
ance. He is distinguishable from the aver- 
age man at such moments only on account 
of his tallness. He will stand with the 
throng assembled about some street fakir, 
taking in with an amused smile every de- 
tail ot the itinerant’s volubility and some- 
times making a purchase. On one such 
occasion he was sent about his business with 
the rest of the crowd when a policeman 
objected to the blocking of the thorofare 
by a peddler of mechanical toys. 

When in the fulness of time he had to 
give up his membership in the guards, he 
begged leave to retain his rifle. This boon, 
observes the French daily from which we 
extract the anecdote, was denied. The 
weapon belonged to the State. The com- 
rades of the Prince opened a subscription 
at once. The rifle was purchased and pre- 
sented to the heir to Denmark’s throne, 
who retorted with a dinner. The occasion 
was enlivened by a discussion of what must 
happen to certain royalties as a result of 
the sprcad of republicanism throughout 
Europe. The King of Sweden, all agreed, 
might earn his bread as a playwright. The 
German Emperor would succeed as a stage 
manager. “I,” observed the Danish Prince, 
“would emigrate to the United States and 
go into vaudeville.” The hilarity he can 
diffuze by entering in this gay fashion into 
everyone’s moods was so delightful to the 
inhabitants of Jutland that they built him 
a palace when he was married. He had 
lived among them as a bachelor on terms 
of absolute equality, visiting the homes of 
the plainest peop'e and drinking tea in so- 
cial gatherings made up of school-teachers, 
Socialists and impecunious poets, as well 
as military and civil functionaries. A re- 
ception -at the chateau of Marselisborg, 
the Jutland seat of the Danish King, brings 
together all sorts and ‘conditions of men 


and women with an intimacy unknown at 
other courts. 

If the Danish King can be said to ride 
a hobby, the circumstance is attributable 
to his amiable faith in the genius of the 
Danes in every field of human endeavor. 
Christian X., we read in our French con- 
temporary, looks upon his realm as the 
true nursery of Scandinavian greatness. 
At any rate, his Majesty never fails to 
accord the royal support and countenance 
to native talent. His ambition is to make 
his palace an intellectual and artistic shrine 
and his capital a commercial one. The new 
King’s patronage of the drama accords well 
with his expressed conviction that it is an 
essentially Danish art. This emphasis of 
the Danish note in Scandinavian life is 
based upon his Majesty’s well-known aver- 
sion to the European theory that his king- 
dom is but the tail to the Scandinavian kite. 

The sensitiveness of Christian X. in all 
that relates to his national pride will 
thwart any American plan to absorb the 
Danish West Indies. This is the impres- 
sion of more than one European daily 
which thinks it has the clue to his char- 
acter. His dream is a Denmark reunited. 
Iceland, the Farde and the West Indies 
will be bound to the mother. country 
through a benevolent royal policy inspired 
at every stage by the King’s eagerness to 
restore the faded glories of what was once 
a proud empire. It was the personal in- 
fluence of the new sovereign which de- 
feated the diplomacy of Washington when, 
several years ago, the United States was 
within an ace of acquiring the possessions 
of Denmark in the western hemisphere. 

He chose his bride from the proud if not 
mighty court of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
which houses itself in a superb palace con- 
structed upon the model of the chateaux 
of Blois and Chambord. All about this 
impozing seat extends a vast park adorned 
with statues of famed dynastic heroes (the 
house of Mecklenburg-Schwerin is the 
most ancient in Europe), with grottoes 
like fairy haunts and many plashing foun- 
tains. In this paradise was reared that 
Princess Alexandra who is now Queen 
of Denmark. She is slender, graceful, 
what is even termed temperamental, much 
given to solitude and the expression of her 
varying moods in versification. There are 
two boys, the oldest at present barely in 
his teens. 
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HIGH COST OF LIVING OR COST OF HIGH 
LIVING—WHICHP 


HEN the question of the high 
cost of living was discussed 
some time ago, James J. Hill 
sagely remarked: “It isn’t 
the high cost of living that’s 

: the trouble, but the cost of 
high living.” Most plain Americans, re- 
marks Will Irwin in the Saturday Evening 
Post, do not agree with this easy conclu- 
sion, hence such developments as Insur- 
gency and Socialism. Most of us believe 
that the cost of living, even at the simplest 
standards, has risen faster than the average 
price of a day’s wages. We believe also 
that, in the final analysis, this has come 
to pass because certain gentlemen of Mr. 
Hill’s class have gotten more than their 
due share from the exploitation of industry 
and natural resources. Yet, Mr. Irwin ad- 
mits, after a minute and detailed compari- 
son of the standards of living now and a 
generation ago, we have become a nation 
of facile spenders. 


“No city of the world was ever so lavish, so 
extravagant, so free with money, as New York 
unless it be Chicago. The American abroad is 
the hope and sport of the European innkeeper 
and tradesman. Since, socially considered, 
this is a democracy, since no one is held back 
from extravagance by the feeling that any 
luxury unbefits his station of life, we find the 
so-called ‘upper middle’ class imitating the 
rich, the salaried people imitating the upper 
middle class, the wage-earners imitating the 
salaried people. A moderate-priced luxury of 
this year becomes a necessity of the next; a 
fashion of last autumn has run its course by 
this spring from the richest stratum of society 
to the poorest. A dozen new tongues of com- 
merce shout in our ears the necessity for the 
latest luxury that has been put on the market; 
a dozen new agencies of distribution bring 
even the bulkiest of these goods to the re- 
motest town of our continental area. As a 
people, we have grown a little ashamed of 
economy, more than a little inclined to rank 
the man by his outward display of wealth and 
modernity.” 


Those who hark back to the economics 
of the earlier days forget, as the Post 
points out editorially, that the cost of liv- 
ing used to be less because the people de- 
manded less. In the sixties articles made 
of iron cost three times as much as at 
present. In the fifties coal was even higher 
than now. Breadstuffs, clothing and 
metals were dearer in 1860 than in 1912. 
Yet prevailing wages were lower than now. 
More people “did without”; but that, the 
writer goes on to say, is not the right cure 
for the high cost of living. 


“Civilization is expensive if it spreads far 
among the population; and if it does not 
spread far, what good is it? Inventions, tho 
lowering the price of commodities, increase 
the cost of living. For example, gas in the 
city of New York cost ten dollars a thousand 
feet in 1826 against eighty cents in 1912. All 
except a few nabobs then burned candles. 
Nowadays the poorest family has gas. Educa- 
tion increases the cost of living. The news- 
paper costs only eleven cents a week; but the 
nobby spring jacket for daughter which it 
advertizes is seven dollars, and its pages are 
filled with other income-consuming sugges- 
tions. Public schools are free; but the stand- 
ards of dress and living which they tend to 
set, as poor children mingle with the well-to- 
do, are by no means free. 

“In an ancient English damage case the in- 
jured workman was awarded three shillings 
and fourpence for a month’s board. That was 
an ideal situation from the cost-of-living point 
of view, but not from the point of view of 
the way of living. What is the use, finally, of 
multiplying things that make life easier, 
brighter, broader, and then telling a great part 
of the population it must do without them in 
order to keep down the cost of living?” 


James Edmund Dunning, American Con- 
sul at Havre, France, seems to agree with 


J. J. Hill’s statement. He destroys our il- 
lusion that living in Europe generally and 
in France in particular is cheaper than in 
the United States. The so-called cheaper 
living in Europe, he declares in the Review. . 
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of Reviews, is effected by social differences 
only, being a difference not in the cost but 
in the mode of living. Wherever European 
populations advance sufficiently toward the 
American mode of life, the expense is 
equal to if not greater than our own. The 
cost of housing, service, comfort and sub- 
sistence, he avers, is standardized on world- 
wide lines by world-wide economic and 
physical conditions. 


“When automobile tires are in special de- 
mand in North America, trade ‘booms’ and 
prices rise in Borneo and Ceylon. The cost 
of producing furniture at Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, or of hauling beef to New York harbor 
influences that of housing and subsistence in 
the British Isles as quickly as the cable can 
transmit quotations. The sheep-herder in 
South Africa has heretofore got on in decency 
without tiled bathrooms and motor cars; but 
the day approaches when he will want those 
luxuries, and regard them as necessities, and 
when it comes he will pay for them about as 
we do, or perhaps a little more. 

“It is only a question of comparison, and 
the growing human taste for luxury in living.” 


The mode of life has altered everywhere. 
For what our grandparents raised out of 
the soil, we pay several prices to a series of 
middlemen, who bring us the product, har- 
vested, manufactured, packed, shipped, la- 
beled, advertized, vended, and delivered at 
our doors—at so much per cent. of final 
cost to us for every step. 


“In France, in 191t, the cost of living fre- 
quently exceeded that in the United States. 
It was a vear of high food prices, to be sure, 
but so it was with us, for such movements 
are always theoretically and in these swift 
days nearly always practically world-wide. In 
Paris the maintenance cost of the average 
family was as great as that of the average in 
New York. Moreover, there never has been 
any actual ‘cheapness’ whatever in European 
life over the American. There has been a 
difference in. the mode of life,—based simply 
and solely on the fact that Americans insist 
on luxury in living, regardless of the cost, 
whereas in Europe (until Americans began 
teaching it our method), price, and never 
comfort, was the only question asked. Europe 
was rather slow to learn. Even now there 
are but two or three steam-heated hotels in 
London, for example. Even now, after half 
a century of protest, American travelers find 
but few Italian, Swiss, or German hotels, 
apartments or private houses containing any- 
thing like the luxuries insisted on by us at 


home, and- hence supplied (and paid for), as 
a necessary part of every roof-tree. ; 

“There are apartments in Paris (I mean 
‘flats’) rented for as much as $20,000 a year, 
-—-which is close enough to New York’s pres- 
ent limit of $22,000. They are, of course, in 
the Avenue des Champs Elysées, which means 
a good deal in terms of dollars and cents. A 
first-rate apartment, in a good part of Paris 
for Americans, with all of the American con- 
veniences, can be had for from $1,000 to $3,000 
per year. A fairly good flat, in the same 
superior quarter, can be had for $800, but it 
will face a courtyard only, and will be small 
and dark. These flats, renting at from $1,000 to 
$3,000, will be smaller than similar New York 
apartments in number of rooms. The rent 
will not include heat, light, telephone, or con- 
stant elevator service. The servants’ rooms 
will be detached in the distant, unchaperoned 
and unheated attic. There will be no 
ants’ bath, no mail-chute, no intercommuni- 
cating telephone and no adequate central 
heat.” 


serv- 


The New Yorker pays, other things being 
equal, no more for his housing than the 
Parisian does, while he has many more 
conveniences and more ways of reaching 
the city by numerous transportation lines. 


“Add to this the almost unlimited choice 
and range of prices possible in- New York, 
and the balance is very much against the 
French. In Paris the apartment hunter must 
take what he can find or stay in the pension 
with the inquisitive spinsters. In New York 
he can pick and choose according to street and 
light and quarter and convenience,—a dozen 
different landlords competing for his tenancy, 
and all within whatever limits he sets upon 
his rent appropriation. And this is why it is 
easier to be housed in New York with the all- 
round dignity which has regard not only to 
oneself but to those one comes in contact 
with in life, than it is in Paris, all otier things 
being equal.” 


The cost of food supply does not differ 
so greatly in the United States and in the 
Old World. Certain articles cost more in 
the Old World than in the new, and vice 
versa. In Italy sugar is dearer because of 
the government tax. In France butter is 
twice the New York price because of the 
limited supply. Meat is higher in Europe 
than in our country, because it is farther 
from Chicago and Buenos Aires; oil and 
wine, on the other hand, are cheaper, be- 
cause their sources of supply are nearer 
and they are subject to no protective tariff 
paid by the consumer. In Ig10-1911 the 
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following retail prices were paid by house- 
keepers in Europe and in the United States. 


COMPARATIVE SCALE OF RETAIL PRICES 
(OUTSIDE CAPITAL CITIES) 
MontuH oF NovEMBER, 1911 


UNITED REMARKS 


STATES 
$0.25 
+20 


RE. diseases 7 -20 


ARTICLES FRANCE 


In France fresh; 
in America storage. 
Flour ‘ -05 

Potatoes 2 

Corn meal. 


Per quart 
Per dozen 


d Per pound 
Anthracite coal.. 13.50 7.00 


Note: In New York and other large American 
cities, department stores ‘sell nearly all these articles 
(and many others) at very much lower prices than 
are here quoted. 


Let us suppose, Mr. Dunning goes on to 
say, our households each to have two adults 
and three children, and one or more ser- 
vants according to class. Clothing as a 
variable quantity is omitted from his cal- 
culations. The percentages at the foot of 
the table stand for comparative well-being. 


CLASS ONE (1 SERVANT) 
Cost or HovsEHOoLp PER YEAR 
EXPENDITURE Unitep FRANCE REMARKS 
STATES 
Rent 
Light 
Heat and fuel... 


Commissions .. 
Ext’'a month.. 


washing done out. 
Washing included 
in America 


lLaundress 


Part of French 
50 


$1,190 
Well-being .... y 70% 


CLASS TWO (2-3 SERVANTS, 2 ADULTS, 
3 CHILDREN) 


UNITED 
STATES 


EXPENDITURE FRANCE REMARKS 


$o00 
ght : 75 
Heat and fuel... 200 
Food +500 1,600 
Cook r : $6 a week in 
Commissions .. mies America 
Extra month.. 
Housemaid 
Extra month.. 
Scrubwoman .... 
Extra month.. 


$4 a weck in 
America 


2 days a week 
1204 at $1.50 in Amer- 
ica 


lLaundress ...... 
Extra month.. .... 10 


TOM scccccse OEMS $3,362 
Well-being .... 100% 80% 


Two adults, according te similar calcula- 
tions, can live more cheaply in France than 
in the United States, but the well-being of 
the American couple is stated as 100 per 
cent., whereas the French couple must con- 
tent itself with 20 per cent. In America, 
Mr. Dunning goes on to say, our lowest 
social scale leads the entire world in well- 
being. “It pays much more for the cost of 
living, but, where the money difference is 
about 60 per cent. in favor of France and 
the sheer cost of living, there is a differ- 
ence in the comforts of life of 80 per cent. 
in favor of the United States. That dif- 
ference, indeed, is easily sensed in every 
superficial way by the most cursory ob- 
servers of conditions.” 


“In the center, however, in Classes One and 
Two, there is a strong tendency to equality in 
both countries. This is the lower middle 
class. On its more moderate scale (Class 
One) the cost of living is about the same, but 
the degree of comparative well-being is 30 
per cent. less. In Class Two, slightly higher 
in the scale, all conditions, both in cost and 
comforts, practically balance.” 


Certain economical writers credit the in- 
crease in prices to the large gold supply 
with which the world is flooded at present. 
This point of view is regarded as fallacious 
by the Government experts of the United 
States. At the same time it is admitted 
that there exists a relation between the 
high price of living and the gold supply. 
Probably the underlying causes are so 
many as to almost defy analysis. There 
can be no doubt that J. J. Hill’s view is 
based on facts. But, the insurgents who 
blame economical conditions brought about 
by such combinations as the Coffee Trust 
cover their point equally well. Econom- 
ical laws are, however, unfortunately not 
subject to the sovereignty of Congress, and 
even a bill passed by both the House and 
the Senate and signed by the President, 
cannot reverse fundamental conditions. 

No small amount of the blame for the 
increase in the cost of living is placed on 
the shoulders of the American housewife, 
who—so many writers affirm—is at best 
uneconomical, at worst a spendthrift. The 
enemies of Dr. Wiley hold that food expert 
responsible for the upward drift in the price 
of foodstuffs. The war on preservatives, 
we are told, takes money out of the pocket 
of the consumer. 
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ADVANCE OF THE LOW-PRICED AUTOMOBILE 


OAST chicken once a week 
was the wish of the French 
peasant in bygone _ ages. 
The modern Frenchman, less 
modest, substitutes a motor 
car for the fowl. French 

manufacturers have responded to this de- 

mand by producing low-priced autos, based 
somewhat on the principle of the motor- 
cycle. Scores of these have been manu- 
factured at prices 
varying between two 
hundred fifty and five 
hundred dollars. The 
cheap automobile of 
this type has been 
imitated 





successfully 
in England. 
There have _ been 
inexpensive automo- 








front is left open to allow a free passage for 
the air. A single chain running under the 
footboards takes the drive to a countershaft, 
on each extremity of which are a couple of 
pulleys from which power is carried to the 
rear wheels by belts, as in a motorcycle. The 
two pulleys permit a quick change of gear 
ratio. 

“There is neither clutch, gear box nor dif- 
ferential. The rear axle is attached to the 
extremity of a pair of inverted semi-ellip- 
tic springs, the front 
hanger of which is 
pivoted, thus allowing 
the axle to be moved 
forward or backward 
by means of a lever at 
the driver’s right hand. 
It is by this means 
that the belt can be 
slackened off to dis- 
connect the motor. At 
the front there is a 





biles built on the es- 
tablished lines of the 
costlier type; but, so 
W. F. Bradley assures 


Courtesy of Zechnical World 


SITTING 


IVorld, there appear 
to be more possibili- 
ties by working along motorcycle rather 
than automobile lines. Such, at any rate, 
has been the experience of European manu- 
facturers, who have fourtd it almost impos- 
sible to get below five hundred dollars on 
cars of the usual build, but have been able 
to produce four-wheeled motorcycles at 
half this price. A vehicle of this description 
costs little more than a high-grade motor- 
cycle, the up-keep is about the same, its 
speed is equal to any two-wheeler, and its 
comfort is infinitely greater. 


“Tt is a long, nar- 
row, boat-like vehicle, 
mounted on four wire 
wheels, carrying _ its 
passengers in tandem 
fashion, with the driv- 
er at the rear, and 
having one single or 
two-cylinder air-cooled 
motor under cover 
in front. The frame, 
consisting of two 


The one drawback of most baby automobiles 
based on the principle of the motorcycle is the 
“ : fact that the passengers cannot well sit side by 
us in The Technical side. Tho they are seated tandem style, there 
is room for thiee persons. 





tubular pivoting axle, 
with a coil spring sus- 
pension.” 


TANDEM 


Any man_ who 
knows how to man- 
age a motorcycle is 
at once familiar with this little car. Its 
use is not confined to pleasure purposes, 
a large number being used in France for 
quick delivery work. 
again the economy of the French—the tour- 
ing model is convertible. On week days it 
carries drugs and groceries; on Sundays 
and holidays it is transformed, by the turn 
of a screw, into a touring car for the family. 


In some cases—note 


“It weighs complete only from 300 to 350 
pounds, has an_ eight-horse-power, two-cyl- 
inder, air-cooled mo- 
tor, chain transmission 
to a countershaft, and 
double belt drive to 
pulleys on the rear 
wheels. . . . For utility 
service, with calls for 
work over heavy roads, 
in snow, or amongst 
dense traffic, the four- 
wheeler has limitations. 
But these limitations 
are even more strongly 
felt by the motorcycle. 











wooden members, SS zz 
narrowed in front the Courtesy of Technical World 
e ’ 

top is closed in by the 
gasolene tank, while the 


ide losed. the A SMART LITTLE CAR FOR LESS THAN 
sides are enclosed, th poem 


This is another exemplar of the low-priced 
French -automobile. it. 


As a little pleasure 
vehicle it has a_ re- 
markable future before 
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FLYING AS 


FLYING AS 


OT long ago the Wall Street 
commentators of the daily 
press noticed with good-na- 
tured amusement the incor- 
poration of an aerial com- 
pany which offered its pre- 

ferred stock to investors, declaring that 
fortunes were to be made in air. Few 
speculators, it was thought, would be able 
to resist a “flyer” in Aero, Inc., or what- 
ever the name of the company may have 
been, but it was doubted whether che Stock 
Exchange would list “securities” resting on 
so insecure and unstable a basis. Yet fly- 
ing to-day is a business, and, before long, 
will be organized as such. The company 
which promotes the Zeppelin airship in 
Germany, for instance, was promoted by 
the Hamburg-American Line and capital- 
ized to the extent of several million dollars. 
If we look over publications in our own 
land devoted to aerial navigation, such as 
Aircraft, we shall find that commercial 
problems like the question of fire risks in 
the air have become of importance to 
many. Nor should we forget that the 
Postmaster-General of the United States, 
not content with carrying himself a bag of 
mail containing 162 letters and 1,400 postal 
cards on a Curtiss machine, actually has 
asked for an appropriation of $50,000 from 
the United States for experiments at carry- 
ing mail by aeroplanes. This was undoubt- 





BUILDING THE 


A BUSINESS 


A BUSINESS 


edly an epoch-making step towards com- 
mercial utilization of flying. 

The population of the air, according to 
Augustus Post, ex-Secretary of the Aero 
Club of America, already embraces three 
thousand persons. Of these, he explains 
in Munsey's, thirteen hundred. and ninety- 
seven are licensed aviators who have passed 
a rigid examination. France had the lar- 
gest number, now very nearly seven hun- 
dred. England boasts of over two hun- 
dred, Germany of one hundred and twenty- 
four, airmen. The Aero Club of America 
has already granted one hundred and five 
licenses. The rate at which the popula- 
tion of the air is increasing may be in- 
ferred from the fact that a single French 
school, the Blériot at Pau, recently gradu- 
ated twenty pilots in two months. The 
upper air, we are told, is now well organ- 
ized, like any of the countries on the 
earth’s surface. It has a supreme govern- 
ment, known as the Fédération Aéronau- 
tique Internationale, representing seven- 
teen nations and more than two hundred 
organizations, with a combined member- 
ship of thirty thousand. Fully one-half 
of the latter are members of German or- 
ganizations. 

As the business of flying develops, hu- 
man life will be considerably modified. Al- 
ready France and Germany are considering 
the legal status governing airlanes. Archi- 


AEROPLANE 


This is a photograph of the lathe room taken at the Wright Brothers’ aeroplane faetory in Dayton, Ohio. 
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THE WINGS OF THE AEROPLANE 
Here the finishing touches are put to the flying apparatus of the aeroplanes of the Wright Brothers. 


tecture, too, as Waldemar Kaempffert re- 
marks in American Homes and Gardens, 
will be revolutionized by the use of the 
aeroplane. The gilded youth of the future, 
after buzzing above our heads, will have 
to land presumably on flat roofs especially 
designed for the purpose. From a height 


of one thousand feet a town presents the 


aspect of an immense checker board. 
“How,” asks Mr. Kaempffert, “can the air- 
man pick out the particular square which 
belongs to him?” 


“The most obvious method of identification 
is that of numbering the roofs, a method 
which is in vogue to a certain extent in 
France and Germany, in order to direct cross- 
country aviators on their way. At night-time 
distinguishing lights of some kind would be 
required, with the result that an air-port of 
the future may have roofs as brilliantly illu- 
minated as its avenues. Even now we hear 
in Germany of plans for erecting beacon 
lights to guide the airman on his journey, 
searchlights which will project a beam up- 
wards into the gloom. In one of his most 
imaginative stories, ‘The Night Mail,’ a story 
in which he has given us a vivid account 
of some future aerial leviathans journeying 
through the atmosphere, Kipling speaks of 
this possibility, and also points out the dangers 
to the flying-man of a planet that is over- 
lighted. Who knows but laws may be passed 
which will forbid a man from placing an ad- 
vertizing electric sign on his roof lest he 
lead some airman astray. Who knows but the 
lighthouse board at Washington may have to 


establish a special branch for the erection 
and inspection of aerial lighthouses?” 


Without looking so far into the future, 
we can already estimate that millions of 
dollars are invested to-day in the manufac- 
ture of aircrafts and the sport of flying. 
Already, as Victor Lougheed assures us in 
Popular Mechanics, the air lanes are peo- 
pled with fortune hunters. The stories of 
airmen who have won fame and fortune, 
risked life and suffered death, pales into 
insignificance the exploits of mining pros- 
pectors in the early days of Yukon. Con- 
sider, for instance, remarks Mr. Lougheed, 
the plain story of an automobile-lamp man- 
ufacturer of France, who early commenced 
devoting his high engineering talents and 
the entire proceeds from a lucrative busi- 
ness to an unremitting pursuit of the prob- 
lems of flight. Constructing machine after 
machine with indifferent success, he arose 
on a July morning in 1909 at Calais, 
France, facing ruin and all but crushed 
with criticism. His foot was crippled by 
a previous experiment. He was without 
financial protection, owing even a hotel bill. 
The creditors were knocking at his gate. 
But in a shed at Baraques, a few miles 
along the coast, was a strange structure of 
wood and wire: and fabric, mounting a 
crude air-cooled motor of a type that no 
man since has been abel to run more than 
a fraction of an hour without overheating. 








FLYING 


AS A BUSINESS 











AN ENGLISH AEROPLANE FACTORY 


The Wright Brothers are said to have placed an order for six of their aeroplanes to be built in the above 


factory of the Short 


“These were the cast and the properties for 
the drama; the stage was the twenty-two miles 
of the English Channel, a mist-over-hung 
strip of silver that had maintained the in- 
sularity of England throughout all recorded 
time, that had kept Britain the mistress of 
the seas for centuries upon centuries, and that 
had even formed the one continuing and insur- 
mountable barrier to baffle the boundless am- 
bition and the almost superhuman power of 
achievement of the great Napoleon. 

“The engine was cranked by a pull on the 
propeller, and the crude shaft fared forth on 
a voyage fraught with far more dreadful and 
unknown dangers than beset the famous 
Genoese navigator when he set sail from 
Palos with his three fate-defying caravels. 
Thirty-seven minutes later, with a _ sputter- 
ing, dying motor, the aeroplane floundered 
brokenly to earth on English soil and a weary 
here climbed out of it with his name re- 
corded forever as the first to triumph where 
few have since successfully essayed flight and 
where millions will follow. Two hundred 
duplicates of the machine were ordered 
within the next six weeks, and to-day the 
business in Blériot monoplanes is one to make 
millionaire corporations envious.” 


Then, Mr. Lougheed goes on to say, 
there is the youthful mechanic who in the 
early summer of 1909 was working for a 
dollar a day in a machine shop in a little 
French town. 


“A competition of flying models was held, 
and, to encourage the entrants, a French army 


Brothers in 


Battersea, England. 


officer who was one of the great pioneers in 
flight investigation offered as a prize a motor- 
less Voisin biplane of the original model. 
Thus Louis Paulhan came into possession of 
a discarded experiment of the lamented Cap- 
tain Ferber, and after many tribulations suc- 
ceeded in borrowing for a few days a motor 
from another army officer. With this aero- 
plane he laid the foundation for later tri- 
umphs. He flew a mile and a quarter the 
first time he sat in the machine, on July roth, 
1909. Within a week he was one of the first 
men in the world to have flown for an hour, 
and soon after he had succeeded in annexing 
nearly all of the world’s records. Six months 
later he had accumulated some $50,000 by 
flight exhibitions in the United States and 
elsewhere, and before the end of another six 
months he had another $50,000, made by win- 
ning the London Daily Mail prize for a flight 
from London to Manchester. To-day Paul- 
han is one of the foremost aeroplane builders 
of Europe.” 


Hubert Latham began his career as a 
consumptive street-car conductor, doomed 
by the doctors. But either the doctors were 
wrong or flying is conducive to health, for 
Hubert Latham is still alive and well, hav- 
ing flown more miles and won more prize 
money than any other aviator in the world. 
The Wright brothers ran a bicycle shop in 
a small American city when they first be- 
gan to realize the possibilities of the de! 
veloping automobile power plant as a mean$ 
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to the solution of the aerial problem. They 
made themselves the first men in the world 
to get off the ground with a man-carrying 
power-driven machine capable of continued 
flight. For the last few years the Wright 
brothers—one of whom recently died, not 
in the air, but where most men die, in bed 
—have been regarded among the world’s 
foremost manufacturers of flying machines, 
and the property of the firm is reputed to 
be worth close to a million dollars. Curtiss 
was a small motorcycle manufacturer un- 
til he achieved fame and fortune by the 
air route. Henry Farman was a bicycle 
racer until the sirens of the air allired 
him. Less known, but far from the least 
prosperous, Mr. Lougheed continues, are 
the two engineers whose first serious in- 


terest in flight was founded upon the dis- 
cerning opinion that the motor problem 
was the crux of aerial success. 


“Of a famous French family of engineers 
and chemists, descended from an ancestor 
who built one of the earliest Montgolfier’s 
balloons, and possessed of abundant means, 
it was not hard to understand how this com- 
bination of the Gallic temperament with per- 
haps an inherited enthusiasm led to the ex- 
penditure of $140,000 on what the wisest of 
critics denounced as a freak construction, be- 
fore there was anything in hand that would 
revolve a propeller. But to-day it is univer- 
sally recognized that the one unfailing way to 
fly is to own a Gnome motor, and last year 
the Gnome Motor Company paid to the two 
Seguin brothers, who own its $240,000 of 
stock, over $400,000 in dividends.” 





HOW THE COFFEE TRUST HAS HELD ITS GRIP 


ECENTLY Hermann Sielcken, 
the American head of what 
is called “the Coffee Ring,” 
sat on the witness stand 
under the long cross-exam- 
ination of Mr. Samuel Unter- 

myer. It was seriously proposed that our 
government seize from the storehouses of 
the “Coffee Trust” 950,060 bales of coffee 
—the equivalent of about one seventh of 
the country’s annual consumption—for pub- 
lic sale, and the press generally supported 
this proposed action. The people, remarks 
a writer in the Financial World, are in a 
mood to support any action toward food 
price plunderers. “And,” he adds, “if the 
Coffee Ring is smashed, all the other food 
rings and syndicates will scurry to cover 
and unload, too.” The Court, however, de- 
cided otherwise, and the Brazilian Ambas- 
sador, in a public address, voiced a spirited 
protest against the proposition. 

There are, as the New York Times points 
out, many national and diplomatic questions 
to be adjusted before permanent relief for 
the American consumer can possibly be as- 
sured. For the Government of Brazil, 
through the State of Sao Paulo, is the 
leader of the ring that exacts tribute for 
every cup of coffee that enlivens the Amer- 
ican stomach. 

The intellectual head of the Coffee Ring, 
Hermann Sielcken, came to this country a 
poor immigrant forty-three years ago. He 
got a job as clerk on a western railroad. 


He clerked again in San _ Francisco. 
Then, with his fortune still to seek, he 
came to New York in 1876. He began as 
traveling salesman for an old and reputable 
firm of merchants, Henry Crossman and 
Brothers. They dealt mostly in hardware, 
and Hermann Sielcken, as Robert Sloss, 
who relates his picturesque story, remarks 
in The World’s Work, dispensed hardware, 
from hammers to bridges, so successfully 
in South America that he was soon taken 
into partnership He had a business head, 
superb tact, and a keen understanding of 
the Latin temperament. This constituted 
his sole initial capital. Four years later 
the firm of Crossman and Sielcken began 
to enter the wholesale coffee market. 
About 1887 a few firms, led by Arbuckle 
Brothers, attempted to corner that market. 
Hermann Sielcken, however, knew more 
about the coffee crop than they did. He 
flooded the New York Coffee Exchange 
with coffee till the Arbuckle combine had 
enough. He then kept on selling till the 
market began to totter and the Arbuckle 
crowd were forced to sell to save their 
skins. This, the writer goes on to explain, 
required a good deal of courage, for Siel- 
cken almost broke his own firm in the 
process. 

Amid all this perilous speculation and 
competition both firms seem to have pros- 
pered measurably. By 1906 Arbuckle 
Brothers and Crossman and Sielcken stood 
out as the most powerful coffee traders in 
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WHERE THE VALORIZED COFFEE GROWS 


Miles of coffee treés cover the ground 


America. Meanwhile a great change had 
taken place in Brazil. When Sielcken was 
a traveling salesman there, Brazil raised 


less than half the world’s coffee, mostly 


in the state of Rio, almost none in Sao 
Paulo. Coffee drinking began to grow 
apace, especially in the United States. 


‘By 1890, the wholesale price of coffee was 
more than seventeen cents a pound, and still 
only a little more than half the world’s supply 
came from Brazil. For the next six years 
her planters enjoyed an intoxicating prosper- 
ity. During that period nearly all the three 
million inhabitants of the State of Sao Paulo 
entirely gave up planting corn, rice, beans, 
everything they needed. They bought them, 
hecause coffee was so immensely profitable 
that they put all their labor in coffee. 

“It takes from three to five years for a 
new coffee tree to come into bearing, but by 
1897 Sao Paulo’s sudden rush into the field 
hegan to tell, That year the wholesale price 
of coffee was only a trifle above seven cents 
a pound. It declined year by year, till be- 
tween I90I and 1903 it hung around five cents 
a pound. Hard times for the planters set in. 
The Sao Paulo Government declared a tax 
on any new coffee plantations, hoping to drive 
the inhabitants back to raising corn and rice 
and beans; but it was a vain hope. They 
mortgaged their plantations and went right 
on raising larger coffee crops than all the rest 
of the world put together.” 


of this typical Brazilian plantati 

Mortgages began to be foreclosed right 
and left. The Sao Paulo planters demand- 
ed that the Government restore prosperity. 
There was danger of revolution. In the 
face of it, the Government promised to 
buy up a large portion of the next coffee 
crop at a price above the market. The 
only thing lacking was the ready cash. So 
the Government appointed a special com- 
missioner to find it. The Rothschilds, who 
had been the bankers of Brazil for sixty 
years, flatly refused théir aid. The Com- 
missioner thereupon proceeded to Hermann 
Sielcken’s villa in Baden-Baden. 


“Ve want you to finance for us five to 
eight million bags of coffee,’ said the Com- 
missioner blandly. 

“Here was an adventure. Here was a prop- 
osition to lift bodily out of the market half 
as much coffee as the world’s total produc- 
tion had averaged for the ten preceding years 
when prices had been so low. Presumably, 
if this were done, prices would be doubled. 
But Hermann Sielcken shook his head. 

“*No,’ he said, ‘there is not the slightest 
chance for it, not the slightest. And he 
pointed out that there would be ‘no financial 
assistance coming from anywhere’ if the Sao 
Paulo planters kept on raising stich ridicu- 
lously large crops of coffee. 

“The Commissioner assured him 
prospect was for smaller crops in 
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future. * ' 
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Hermann Sielcken was not so sure about it. 
‘At a price low enough—,’ he mused. ‘I might 
be able to raise funds to pay 80 per cent. on 
a value of seven cents a pound.’ 

“The Commissioner was dismayed. His 
Government had already promised to take 
coffee from the planters at about a cent a 
pound above the market, and the market then 
stood at nearly eight cents. The Government 
would have to dig to make up the difference. 
Hermann Sielcken’s terms were the best that 
could be got, however, and the Commissioner 
accepted them. 

“Thus was launched the famous ‘Valoriza- 
tion Coffee Plan.’ ” 


From that time forth Hermann Sielcken 
was practically the head of the movement. 
He approached a few large coffee mer- 
chants, including his former rivals, the 
Arbuckle Brothers, and drew up a contract. 
The merchants agreed to advance 80% of 
the sum required to buy two million bags 
of coffee at seven cents a pound. If the 
market went above seven cents, the Gov- 
ernment was to make no purchases. If it 
fell below seven cents the Government was 
to make good the difference to the mer- 
chants by cable. 

Before the season was well advanced the 
unexpected happened. Brazil was reaping 
the largest coffee harvest in the history of 
the world. The two million bags of coffee 
purchased by the Government were as a 
drop in a bucket. Financed by Hermann 
Sielcken and forty other merchants, the 
Government was forced to buy almost nine 
million bags. Toward the end of 1907 the 
Government had lifted half of the world’s 
visible supply of coffee, but the market 
stood only a trifle above six cents a pound. 
The Government was practically bankrupt. 

Hermann Sielcken now enlisted the 
Rothschilds on his side, and shifted the 
financial burden from the shoulders of the 
coffee merchants to those of the Paris 
bankers and their American associates. 
The Rothschilds impozed their conditions 
on the Government of Brazil. A national 
law was passed determining a heavy penalty 
for any one who planted a new coffee tree 
in -Brazil. The Government guaranteed 
that not more than nine million bags of 
the next coffee crop, not more than ten of 
any succeeding crop, should be exported. 
The coffee merchants were eliminated from 
valorization—all except Hermann Sielcken. 
The coffee business had come into the 
hands of the “Money Trust.” By 1911 the 


coffee market stood well above thirteen 
cents. Here was a rise of more than 100% 
in two years, more than 60 per cent. in six 
months. “Evidently,” exclaims Mr. Sloss, 
“Valorization coffee in the hands of the 
Bankers’ Committee had become a gilt- 
edged security.” But how? 


“During the five crop years since the ‘Plan’ 
was launched on the heights above Baden, 
nearly 90,000,000 bags of coffee had been 
raised in the world. The Bankers’ Committee 
still held 5,100,000 bags of this. At the high- 
est estimate, consumption had exceeded pro- 
duction by only 5,200,000 bags. Here was a 
shortage of only a little more than 10 per 
cent. in supply as against demand, so far as 
crops go. Yet there had been a rise of more 
than 100 per cent. in two years in the price 
of coffee on the New York Coffee Ex- 
change. ... Upon the merchant’s ability to 
deliver coffee on the New York Coffee Ex- 
change depends the price of coffee in the world. 
That explains why the Bankers’ Committee 
from the beginning refused absolutely to sell 
Valorization coffee on the public exchanges of 
the world. In Europe they put it up at auc- 
tion, and when it didn’t go it was bought in 
for them. In America they announced in a 
printed circular that Valorization coffee would 
be sold only on condition that the purchaser 
would not deliver it on the New York Coffee 
Exchange.” 


Hermann Sielcken absolutely refused to 
sell coffee to the merchants on the Ex- 
change. Arbuckle Brothers kept on buy- 
ing coffee heavily as if they would corner 
the market. They resold the coffee, how- 
ever, at private sales, exacting a written 
contract from the buyer that he would not 
deliver the coffee on the New York Coffee 
Exchange, nor resell it to any one that 
would so deliver it. The Coffee Exchange 
began an investigation, but the grip of the 
“Trust” apparently prevailed over all op- 
position. Shortly after the Valorization 
Committee had apparently cleared up $25,- 
000,000 in one year, the restriction as to 
the delivery of Valorization coffee on the 
New York Coffee Exchange was officially 
removed. Yet neither from Hermann 
Sielcken nor from Arbuckle Brothers, it 
is charged, could one buy any coffee to 
deliver for that purpose. In 1911 coffee 
rose to sixteen cents per pound. The retail 
price for the cheapest grade of coffee to 
the consumer is twenty-five cents per 
pound. 
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: «Science and Discovery = 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


ee UBLICATION of the first 
sheets of the international 
map of the world, on the 
scale of one in a_ million, 
marks to The Edinburgh 
Review the beginning of a 
new epoch in cartography. For .he first 
time, it reminds us, we are to have a map 
of the world on a uniform system, in which 
all the sheets are arranged to fit together 
along the margins,—uniform in their man- 
ner of reckoning longitudes from the me- 
ridian of Greenwich; uniform in their 
manner of reckoning heights in meters 
above the mean level of the sea. They 
will have the same method of indicating 
the relief of the land, the same conven- 
tional signs for towns and roads, the same 
styles of lettering to distinguish between 
physical and political features. In a word, 
the whole map will be written in the same 
language, without difference even of idiom, 
and he who learns to read one sheet may 
read them all. 

Few realize the fresh importance ac- 
quired by the art of map-making within 
the past ten years. The beneficiaries on a 
large scale are the. owners and users of 
automobiles. Only second to them as users 
of the products of cartographical science are 
the aviators. The flying-machine is curi- 
ously dependent upon the map. An aviator 
must learn to read maps as he must learn 
to humor a petroleum motor or a gasoline 
engine: 


“The difficulties of the cartographer begin 
when he tries to represent the relief of the 
ground upon the flat sheet of the map. The 
map must take the place of a model, and of 
a model so lighted that every part of it is 
seen in true and just relief—a condition which 
even with a model is far from easy of at- 
tainment. The model must not be lighted ver- 
tically, or all sense of relief is lost, as in the 
moon at full, which in the telescope is as 
disappointing an object as one may see. Let 
the model be lighted with oblique light, and 





MAP OF THE WORLD 


we are confronted with a new set of diffi- 
culties. The slopes in shadow seem to be 
steeper than the slopes in the light; and there 
is little or nothing to show the broader dif- 
ferences of level, to distinguish the moun- 
tainous high plateau from the equally rugged 
ground several thousand feet below. A topo- 
graphical map must therefore do more than 
a well-lighted model can do when it is viewed 
from above; it must distinguish clearly the 
absolute as well as the relative relief. 

“To do this color is essential. The beauti- 
ful copper-plate engravings which did duty as 
maps twenty years ago failed altogether in 
this respect. Take as an example the old 
engraved map of Switzerland, a piece of en- 
graving of the highest class. It shows. in- 
evitably, that a great part of the country is 
made of very steep slopes; but it does noth- 
ing effectual to distinguish between the 
places that are two thousand and the places 
that are ten thousand feet above sea level: 
nothing, that is to say, which can be distin- 
guished at a glance without patient tracing 
of contours and minute decipherment of ‘spot 
heights.’ A map begins to be a success when 
the general lie of the ground can be dis- 
cerned over the whole sheet at once; on such 
a map the commander of an army can scheme 
his strategy, and anyone can make his plans 
for getting about the country in any way he 
desires. When success is judged by this stand- 
ard the successful map is the product of the 
last few years. Until the use of color be- 
came possible there was no hope of being 
able to produce a really graphic map: and 
this was doubtless one of the reasons why 
the production of the international map on 
the scale of one in a million was so long de- 
layed.” 


Two points gave trouble to the delegates 
of the powers to whom the rules for the 
making of the international map were re- 
ferred: the choice of the initial meridian 
and the choice of the unit of length to 
be used in the representation of heights.: 
As to the initial meridian, there could in 
reality, The Edinburgh Review says, be 
very little difference of opinion. If there 
was to be a prime meridian at all, then the- 
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choice of the meridian of Greenwhich was 
alme.: inevitable he maps and charts 
whose iongitudes were referred to that 
meridian were greater in number than the 
totality of ap and charts that referred 
to ali other meridians together. Only one 
oth.: meridian with any claim to univer- 
sality was in use-—the meridian of the Island 
of Ferro. This pseserves on some few maps 
the memory of tie great papal division of 
the world between the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards. On this occasiun the meridian 
of Ferro had no supporters. It must be 
Greenwich or none. ‘ibere was no other 
that had any claim to acceptance. But at 
first the representatives of France pro- 
posed to strike a bargain of the kind which 
is familiar to all who have followed the 


negotiations preceding the adoption by that 
country of the time of western Europe. 
They would adopt the meridian of Green- 
wich if Great Britain would adopt the met- 
ric system as the standard of her weights 
and measures. It is curious to our con- 
temporary that anyone could deem this a 
fair bargain. A change of time once for 
all is the easiest thing in the world to 
make, and any confusion that results is 
almost momentary. On the other hand, 
the adoption by Great Britain of the met- 
ric system in every-day affairs would be 
a change which, even if it be desirable, 
would make difficulties and confusions and 
expense for a very long time. The bar- 
gain, after long discussion by experts 
among themselves, was not struck. 





SCIENTIFIC EAVESDROPPING 


DICTAGRAPH has figured 

so very conspicuously as one 

source of evidence in court 

in recent trials that London 

Knowledge has undertaken 

to correct current miscon- 
ception on the subject. The instrument 
used, it explains, is a combination of tele- 
phone and dictagraph. The latter is a 
phonograph into which a business man may 
dictate his letters and which afterwards 
talks them back to a typist using a writing 
machine. 

The dictagraph sprang into international 
celebrity when it caught secrets of the iron 
workers’ union in this country. According 
to one of the federal prosecutors, the 
mouthpiece of the instrument was placed 
below a desk in the office of a labor union, 
remaining in position for some months. 
The wires passed through several floors to 
a receiver in a room where two stenog- 
raphers recorded verbatim the conversation 
between the indicted president of the union 
and other prominent officials. The indicted 
labor leader thought the thing impossible. 
The dictagraph was pointed out to him. 
He was shown where the wires disappeared 
into the offices hired by the government be- 
low. Here is some of the talk taken in 
the manner specified: 

“A woman’s voice: ‘I wonder if one of those 


wires goes to the jail and whether they are 
listening to us now?’ 


“A voice: ‘I suppose so. I wish I could find 
out, then, where that sounding board is.’ 

“A voice, thought to be that of Hocking, the 
Ironworkers’ treasurer: ‘Say, Ryan, do you 
know what a dictagraph looks like?’ 

“A voice (supposed to be Ryan’s): ‘It’s 
about as big as a hat, I am told, but I never 
saw one.’ ; 

“Voice (supposed to be Hocking’s) : ‘I hear 
there is one on exhibition in this city. I be- 
lieve I will take a look at it.’” 


The dictagraph, or dictograph, as some 
spell it, is the invention of Mr. K. M. 
Turner, of New York. It is described as 
consisting of a master station in the form 
of a box less than a foot long and six 
inches deep and any number of substations 
that may be required. It is not necessary 
for the speaker at the master station to 
speak into the instrument as with the tele- 
phone nor to hold a receiver for replies. 
A voice within fifteen feet is taken by the 
receiving instrument. The voice is car- 
ried over wires—to any distance, it is 
stated, within about a thousand miles— 
and reproduced as tho the speaker were 
in the room at the other end. If secrecy 
were desired by the user, it could be pro- 
cured by turning a switch and holding a 
receiver to the ear. There has been a dis- 
position to acclaim the dictograph as break- 
ing entirely new ground and as being des- 
tined to supersede the present telephone, 
quite oblivious of the fact that the new in- 
strument is itself a telephone. 
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THE INVENTOR WHO SOLVED THE MOST DIFFI- 
CULT OF ALL MECHANICAL PROBLEMS 


IDICULED tho he was in the 
early stages of his experi- 
mental work, carried out in 
collaboration with his brother, 
unappreciated at first even by 
his own countrymen, Wilbur 

Wright, in the brief space of nine years, 
saw the flying machine develop under his 
hands and those of his brother from a 
crude gliding mechanism into a great, mo- 
tor-driven, artificial bird; lived to see the 
realization of a dream that has haunted 
inventors ever since the world began; lived 
to see himself honored by kinvs and poten- 
tates, legislators and scientists, statesmen 
and artists the world over. 

In this single vivid sentence does that 
brilliant student of aviation, Waldemar 
Kaempffert, begin in The Scicntific Amer- 
ican the most informing of the apprecia- 
tions evoked by the passing of one of the 
greatest inventors since Archimedes. Hun- 
dreds of years hence, adds Mr. Kaempffert, 
it may be that the conquest of the air, at- 
tended as it has been by the defeat of doz- 
ens of misguided men and the sacrifice of 
innumerable lives, will be deemed of less 
material importance than the invention of 
the telegraph or the introduction of Bes- 
semer steel. 
cance of navigating the air in an aeroplane 
by the difficulties which have accompanied 
the building of the first really practical 
heavier-than-air machine, who will deny 
that Wilbur Wright must be accorded the 
honor of standing in the annals of inven- 
tion beside the supreme creators of civili- 
zation? 

“His was indeed a singular personality. 
Lean, angular, reticent, he had nothing of 
the outward brilliancy that one would asso- 
ciate with the solution of one of the most 
difficult mechanical problems that ever con- 
fronted the human mind. Scientific training 
in the accepted sense of the term, he had 
little. Yet his whole bent of mind, his whole 
attitude toward the invention with which his 
name will be forever associated, was essen- 
tially scientific. He never boasted. Like a 
true scientist, he stated the facts almost as 
colorlessly as if he were expounding a mathe- 
matical formula. 

“Yet scientific aid he and his brother cer- 
tainly received from the late Octave Chanute, 
that noble-minded pioneer who gave so gen- 


Yet if we measure the signifi- — 


erously out of his ripe experience. It was 
he who introduced the two brothers to the 
scientific world by inducing them to read a 
paper, now historic, before the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers; it was he who watched 
their initial experiments, and he who vouched 
for their success at a time when the world 
was still in doubt. 

“When the news was first flashed around 
the world that two bicycle-makers of Dayton, 
Ohio, had invented an aeroplane with which 
they had actually been making more or less 
public flights, no one would believe it. It 
seemed incredible that the American news- 
paper reporter, who had been known to climb 
down chimneys in the effort to pry into the 
affairs of other people, had allowed so im- 
portant an event to pass unheralded for 
months, and still more incredible that the first 
practical flying machine should have been in- 
vented by two obscure mechanics of the Mid- 
dle West. Had not Maxim spent $125,000 on 
the problem and given up its solution as an 
impossibility? Had not Langley, after years 
of experimenting, been compelled to abandon 
his work because the Government refused to 
assist him further? Had not Lilienthal and 
Pilcher lost their lives in gliders?” 


Later, when the reporters began to ap- 
pear, and the too curious public became un- 
comfortably obtrusive, Wilbur and _ his 
brother retired to Kitty Hawk, on the in- 
accessible sand dunes of which they had car- 
ried on their early work. Photographers, 
hidden in bushes, brought back tiny views 
of an aeroplane in the air—the first evi- 
dence of the flying machine’s advent. Not 
until 1908, when Orville in America and 
Wilbur in France performed the first public 
flights in pursuance of contractual obliga- 
tions, was the construction of their ma- 
chine really understood. 

Like all great inventions, it proved 
amazingly simple. There was the trussed 
frame that Chanute had first used with such 
success. There was the horizontal rudder 
placed forward as Maxim had done. There 
was a means of controlling the lateral bal- 
ance by changing the impact angles of the 
wings, a method proposed years before. 
There was the vertical rudder obviously 
essential for directing the machine in a 
horizontal plane. There were the sled 
runners that Ader and others had proposed. 


“Not a single element in the machine was 
absolutely novel; yet the machine as a whole 
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THE CLIMBER OF THE SKY 
The late Wilbur Wright illustrates happily, says one who knew him, the old notion that the practical men 
are the doers instead of theorists and dreamers. The great airman had no scientific training, but he applied 
the principles of science with a skill that enabled him to solve in short order the greatest mechanical problem 
ever set the human mind. 





BIOLOGY AND VOTES FOR 


was the most novel mechanism that could be 
imagined. The same may be said of every 
great invention. Morse, Bell, Fulton and the 
rest, all of them seized the abandoned de- 
vices of their predecessors and combined 
them into operative inventions. To the world 
at large it seems but a small thing to step 
in this manner from failure to success; yet 
only a master mind succeeds in making an 
operative combination out of old elements. 
In an appreciation such as this, it is out of 
place to comment upon the originality of the 
two brothers who gave us the flying machine. 
Some day, when a real history of the art of 
flying is written, when the legal bickerings 
that now befog the issues are well behind us, 
it will be realized that the invention of the 
flying machine differed psychologically in no 
important respect from the invention of other 
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great mechanisms; that invention always 
consists not in dreaming, or in writing reams 
of paper on possible ways of flying or in 
drawing countless designs of possible oper- 
ative soaring devices, but in doing, in cease- 
lessly experimenting, in risking health and 
life. 

“It is not without significance that the fly- 
ing machine should have been developed, not 
by an engineer or a trained physicist, but by 
two men whe worked with their hands. Thus 
the popular conception of the true inventor 
is justified, and thus the stories of great in- 
ventions are enriched by stili another tale in 
which the hero is not a university professor 
or a member of the Royal Society, but a 
simple, yet wonderfully ingenious man who 
patiently works by cut-and-dry methods and 
succeeds.” 





A FAMED BIOLOGIST’S WARNING OF THE PERIL IN 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 


4 . ¥OR man the physiology and 
(a3 St psychology of woman are 
AG full of difficulties. He is 
aN an not a little mystified when 
pom 4 he encounters, in her period- 
ically recurring phazes of 
hypersensitiveness, unreasonableness and 
loss of the sense of proportion. He is 
frankly perplexed when confronted with a 
complete alteration of character in a woman 
who is child-bearing. When he is a wit- 
ness of the “tendency of woman to mor- 
ally warp when nervously ill,” and of the 
terrible physical havoc which the pangs of 
a disappointed love may work, he is ap- 
palled. It leaves upon his mind an eerie 
feeling when he sees serious and long-con- 
tinued mental disorders developing in con- 
nection with the approaching extinction of 
a woman’s reproductive faculty. No man 
can close his eyes to these things. But he 
does not feel at liberty to speak of them. 
In this way does that distinguished Brit- 
ish biologist and student of physiology. Sir 
Almroth Wright, begin in the columns of 
the London Times an indictment of woman 
in the capacity of voter so sensational that 
it has plunged the entire suffragist camp 
of London into uproar. Sir Almroth admits 
that woman herself makes light of “these 
mental upsettings.” She perhaps smiles a 
little, he says, at them all. None the less, 
he contends, these upsettings of her mental 
equilibrium are the things that a woman 


has most cause to fear. No doctor can 
ever lose sight of the fact that the mind 
of woman is always threatened with danger 
from “reverberations of her physical emer- 
gencies.” It is with such thoughts, adds 
this noted scientist, that the doctor lets his 
eyes rest upon the suffraget, more particu- 
larly upon the militant suffraget. He can 
not shut his eyes to the truth that there is 
mixed up with the present woman’s move- 
ment much mental disorder, and he can not 
conceal from himself the physical emer- 
gencies which lie behind. 

First—Sir Almroth puts them first— 
come a class of women who hold, with 
minds otherwise unwarped, that they may, 
whenever it is to their advantage, law- 
fully resort to physical violence. The pro- 
gram, as distinguished from the methods, 
of these women is not very different from 
that of the ordinary suffragist woman. 

There file past next a class of women 
who have all their lives long been strangers 
to joy, women in whom instincts long sup- 
pressed have in the end broken into flame. 
These are, to Sir Almroth, the sexually 
embittered women in whom everything has 
turned to gall and bitterness of heart and 
hatred of men. Their legislative program 
is license for themselves or else restrictions 
for men. 

Next, according to this authority, there 
file past the incomplete. One side of their 
nature has undergone atrophy. The re- 
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sult is that they have lost touch with their 
living fellow-men and women. Their pro- 
gram is to convert the whole world into 
an epicene institution—an epicene institu- 
tion in which man and.woman shall every- 
where work side by side at the self-same 
tasks and for the self-same pay. These 
wishes can never, declares Sir Almroth, by 
any possibility be realized. Even in ani- 
mals—Sir Almroth says “even” because in 
these at least one of the sexes has periods 
of complete quiescence—male and female 
can not be safely worked side by side except 
when they are incomplete. While in the 
human species safety can be obtained, it 
can be obtained only at the price of con- 
tinual restraint. Even then woman, tho 
she protests that she does not require it 
ard that she does not receive it, practically 
does always receive differential treatment 
at the hands of man. It would be well 
that every woman should be clearly told 
and the women of the world will imme- 
diately understand—that when man sets his 
fice against the proposal to bring in an 
epicene world he does so because he can 
do his best work only in surroundings free 
from suggestion and from restraint and 
from the onus which all differential treat- 
ment impozes. When a medical man asks 
that he be not made the yoke-fellow of a 
medical woman, he does so also because 
he would wish to keep up as between men 
and women—even when they are doctors— 
some of the modesties and reticences upon 
which our civilization has been built up. 
Now the medical woman is, says Sir Alm- 
roth, never on the side of modesty or in 
favor of any reticences. Her desire for 
knowledge does not allow of these. 

Inextricably mixed up with the types 
which Sir Almroth thus discusses is the 
woman who is poisoned, according to him, 
by her misplaced self-esteem, who flies out 
at every man who does not pay homage to 
her intellect. She is the woman who is 
affronted when a man avers that for him 
the glory of woman lies in her power of 
attraction, in her capacity for motherhood 
and in unswerving allegiance to the ethics 
which are special to her sex. In the wake 
of these embittered women come troops of 
girls just grown up: 





“All these will assure you, these young 
girls—and what is seething in their minds is 
stirring also in the minds of the girls in the 
colleges and schools which are staffed by 


unmarried suffragists—that woman has suf- 
fered all manner of indignity and injustice at 
the hands of man. And these young girls 
have been told about the intellectual and 
moral and financial value of woman—such 
tales as it never entered into the heart of 
man to conceive. The program of these 
young women is to be married upon their 
own terms. Man shall—so runs their scheme 
—work for their support—to that end giving 
up his freedom and putting himself under 
orders for many hours of the day; but they 
themselves must not be asked to give up any 
of their liberty to him, or to subordinate 
themselves to his interests. . . ‘ 

“There is also a quite fatuous element in 
the program of the militant suffragist. We 
have this element, for instance, in the doctrine 
that, notwithstanding the fact that the con- 
ditions of the labor market deny it to her, 
woman ought to receive the same wage as a 
man for the same work. This doctrine is 
fatuous, because it leaves out of sight that, 
even if woman succeeds in doing the same 
work as man, he has behind him a much 
larger reserve of physical strength. As soon 
as a time of strain comes, a reserve of 
strength and freedom from periodic indis- 
position is worth paying extra for. Fatuous 
also is the dogma that woman ought to have 
the same pay for the same work—fatuous 
because it leaves out of sight that woman’s 
commercial value in many of the best fields 
of work is subject to a very heavy discount 
by reason of the fact that she cannot, like a 
male employee, work cheek by jowl with a 
male employer, nor work among men as a 
man with is fellow-employees. So much for 
the woman suffragist’s protest that she can 
conceive of no reason for a differential rate 
of pay for man. Quite as fatuous are the 
marriage projects of the militant suffragist. 
Every woman of the world could tell her— 
whispering it into her private ear—that if a 
sufficient number of men should come to the 
conclusion that it was not worth their while 
to marry except on the terms of fair give- 
and-take, the suffragist woman’s demands 
would have to come down. It is not at all 
certain that the institution of matrimony— 
which, after all, is the great instrument in 
the levelling up of the financial situation of 
woman—can endure apart from some willing 
subordination on the part of the wife.” 


In addition to the element of mental dis- 
order and the element of the fatuous, Sir 
Almroth enumerates a very ugly element 
of dishonesty. The very kernel of the mil- 
itant suffrage movement, he asserts, is the 
element of immorality—not only immo- 
rality in the ends in view, but in the meth- 
ods adopted. “There is no one who does 
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not discern that woman in her relations 
to physical force stands in quite a different 
position to man. Out of that different re- 
lation there must of necessity shape itself 
a special code of ethics for woman. And 
to violate that code must be for woman 
immorality.” So far as Sir Almroth has 


seen, no one has laid a finger upon the 


essential point of the relations of woman to 
physical violence. It has been stated—and 
in the main quite truly stated—that woman 
in the mass can not, like man, back up her 
vote by bringing physical violence into 
play. But the woman suffragist here coun- 
ters by insisting that she as an individual 
may have more physical force than an in- 
dividual man. It is quite certain that 
woman in the mass can bring a certain 
amount of physical force to bear. The 
true inwardness of the relation in which 
woman stands to physical force lies not 
in the question of her having it at com- 
mand, but in the fact that she can not put 
it forth without placing herself in the juris- 
diction of an ethical law. The law against 
which she offends when she resorts to phys- 
ical violence is not an ordinance of man, 
it is not written in the statutes of any state, 
it has not been enunciated by any human 
lawgiver. It belongs to those unwritten 
and unassailable and irreversible com- 
mandments of religion which we suddenly 
and mysteriously become aware of when 
we see them violated. 


“The law which the militant suffragist has 
violated is among the ordinances of that code 
which forbade us even to think of employing 
our native Indian troops against the Boers, 
which brands it as an ignominy when a man 
leaves his fellow in the lurch and saves his 
own life, and which makes it an outrage for 
a man to do violence to a woman. To vio- 
late any ordinance of that code is more dis- 
honorable than to transgress every statutory 
law. We see acknowledgment of it in the 
fact that even the uneducated man in the 
street resents it as an outrage to civilization 
when he sees a man strike a blow at a 
woman. But to the man who is committing 
the outrage it is a thing simply unaccount- 
able that anyone should fly out at him. In 
just such a case is the militant suffragist. 
She cannot understand why anyone should 
think civilization is outraged when she scuf- 
fles in the street mud with a policeman. 

“Tf she asks for an explanation it perhaps 
hehoves a man to supply it. 

“Up to the present in the whole civilized 
world there has ruled a truce of God as be- 
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tween man and woman. That truce is based 
upon the solemn covenant that within the 
frontiers of civilization (outside them of 
course the rule lapses) the weapon of phys- 
ical force may not be applied by man against 
woman nor by woman against man. Under 
this covenant the reign of force which pre- 
vails in the world without comes to an end 
when a man enters his household. Under 
this covenant that half of the human race 
which most needs protection is raised up 
above the waves of violence. Within the 
terms of this compact everything that: woman 
has received from man and everything man 
receives from woman is given as a free gift. 
Again, under this covenant a full half of the 
program of Christianity has been realized; 
and a foundation has been laid upon which 
it may be possible to build higher, and per- 
haps finally in the ideal future to achieve the 
abolition of physical violence and war. And 
it is this solemn covenant, the covenant so 
faithfully kept by man, which has been vio- 
lated by the militant suffragist. . . .. 

“To take examples. A vote cast in favor 
of a Bill for the prohibition of alcohol—if we 
could find opportunity for giving a vote on 
such a question—would be a formal expres- 
sion of our desire to apply through the agency 
of the paid servants of the State that same 
physical compulsion which Mrs. Carrie Na- 
tion put into application in her ‘bar-smashing’ 
crusades. And a vote which puts a Govern- 
ment into office in a country where murder 
is punishable by death is a vote which, by 
agency of the hangman, puts the noose round 
the neck of every convicted murderer. So 
that the difference between voting and direct 
resort to force is simply the difference be- 
tween exerting physical violence in person 
and exerting it through the intermediary of 
an agent of the State. 

“The thing, therefore, that is witheld from 
the noblest woman in England while it is 
conceded to the man who is lacking in nobil- 
ity of character is in the end only an instru- 
ment by which she might bring into applica- 
tion physical force. When one realizes that 
that same noblest woman of England would 
shrirk from any personal exercize of vio- 
lence, one would have thought that it would 
have come home to her that it is not pre- 
cisely her job to commission a man forcibly 
to shut up a public-house or to hang a mur- 
derer.” 


Peace between the sexes will, predicts 
Sir Almroth, come again. It will come 
when woman ceases to believe and to teach 
all manner of evil of man despitefully. It 
will come when she ceases to impute to 
him as crime her own natural disabilities 
and does not wish to work at his side. 
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To attempt, however, to measure the 
mental and physical capacities of women 
in Sir Almroth’s fashion is absurd, accord- 
ing to that distinguished student of woman’s 
life and work, Frances Forbes Robertson, 
whose reply to the eminent man of science 
delights the suffragets. We quote the ver- 
sion supplied by the London Standard: 


“We must not forget, in taking a medical 
man’s opinion, that we are taking a prejudiced 
one. His observations are solely turned upon 
abnormal persons—the sick and the hysterical 
—the diseased; never on the healthy. Nature 
did not build the female on the lines that so 
confound Sir Almroth. Hysteria and mad- 
ness are the outcome of physical decadence 
caused by improper living; man’s supremacy 
has, unhappily, caused his decadence. He has 
shut his women in close rooms, tied her 
ankles together, put a string round her waist, 
and encased her feet in absurd little shoes 
that she might not walk too freely. These 
things have become fashions, but we should 
not lose sight of their origin. They were en- 
forced to hold the female from the too nu- 
merous male prowling without. 

“The mental distress suffered by quite a 
small minority of women of middle-age is 
caused by the unnatuarl life they lead—a life 
based on an exaggerated idea of sex, and 
led in the house and in occupations which 
have never seriously interested their minds. 
; But this mental illness and irrespon- 
sibility rarely occurs to the woman who has 
intellectual interests and occupations which 
command control over her nervous organi- 
zation, and particularly those which take her 
among strangers, away from the petty do- 
mesticities which are, believe me, of little 
use to man or woman. The woman who 
earns her living and is decently paid does not 
become jncapable at the change of life. 
There are thousands of school teachers, jour- 
nalists, painters, actresses, hospital nurses, 
matrons, doing excellent responsible work be- 
tween the ages of forty-five and sixty. But 
the doctor knows little about such women, 
since they do not require to seek his aid, 
being healthy and normal. 

“The unbalanced mind is: not common only 
to the female. . Statistics show us that more 
men commit suicide than women, and more 
young men under the influence of love com- 
mit murder and crime.” 


With all deference to Sir Almroth for 
his. brilliant work in a chemical and bac- 
teriological laboratory, another noted Lon- 
don physician, Dr. Herbert Mills, writes in 
the London Times that the _biologist’s 
words betray a terrible ignorance of the 


class of women, rank and file, who work 
in the suffrage movement. To cite as typ- 
ical certain pathological perversions of a 
normal function, which in the great ma- 
jority of women has no disabling effect 
whatever, is absolutely and hopelessly not 
scientific. And the distinguished authority 
upon medical themes, Sir Victor Horsely, 
puts in his word of protest. He considers 
that Sir Almroth Wright’s statements are 
“most repulsive in the debased picture they 
present of woman in her relation to man.” 
He holds that the “perverted ideas of the 
relations of the two sexes” are physiologic- 
ally and neurologically untrue, and he im- 
agines that few medical men will have read 
the passage with reference to the “incom- 
plete woman” without disgust: 


“Certainly all those who have worked for 
years in the mixed committees or in the Met- 
ropolitan Branch Council of the British Med- 
ical Association will join in protesting against 
Sir A. Wright’s suggestion that ‘when a med- 
ical man asks that he should not be the yoke- 
fellow of a medical woman’ it is because such 
cooperation can only be obtained ‘at the price 
of continual constraint’ on the part of the 
man. Sir A. Wright has also insulted 
his profession and his sex. [In truth, his 
statements and allegations are essentially por- 
nographic, for to medical practitioners in con- 
sultation ‘modesties and reticences’ have no 
existence, save to a prurient mind. The 
women medical practitioners have shown the 
world what is real modesty, and have always 
stood for a single code of moral conduct 
which should ennoble the lives of men and 
women alike. 

“Sir Almroth Wright complains that the ‘in- 
complete women’ wish to convert the world 
into an ‘epicene institution in which men and 
women shall everywhere work side by side 
at the selfsame tasks and for the selfsame 
pay.’ Why does he attribute to women alone 
this aspiration for common justice and social 
reform? The equality of the sexes in work, 
and the equality of their pay for the self- 
same work, is the fundamental principle of 
his own profession.” 


The point which Sir Almroth overlooks, 
in the opinion of the suffraget ladies gen- 
erally, is the question of efficiency. Is 
human efficiency increased or decreased 
by participation of the sexes upon an equal 
basis in the world’s work? The well-known 
organ of the cause, Votes for Women 
(London), insists. that statistics vindicate 
the suffragist contention and disprove every 
point alleged by the famed biologist. 
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THE DISTANCE WE CAN SEE INTO SPACE 


ITH his forty-foot reflector 
Sir William Herschel per- 
ceived stars whose light, he 
concluded, had occupied two 
million years in reaching the 
earth. His belief that he had 
seen further into space than any other hu- 
man being before him is pronounced a just 
one by that noted astronomer, Dr. T. J. J. 
See. The visual power of Herschel’s tele- 
scope is somewhat surpassed by modern 
instruments, and much additional power is 
given to the modern instrument by the 
use of photography. But, on the other 
hand, we now have to take account of the 
extinction of light by cosmical dust in 
space. Neelecting this, Herschel slightly 
overestimated the distance to which his 
telescope could penetrate. 

With our greatest modern instruments 
and the use of photography it is certain, 
Dr. See tells us,* that we can observe stars 
at a distance of over two million light 
years. It is very probable 
that we can penetrate to 
a depth of about five mil- 
lion light years. A mod- 
ern silver-on-glass. reflec- 
tor of twelve feet aperture 
would give about six times 
as much light as the sixty- 
inch reflector at Pasadena 
gives. With this gain of 
two magnitudes in light 
power, it might be possible 
to penetrate into space at 
least twice the present dis- 
tance or to a depth from 
which the light takes ten 
mitlion years to reach the 
sarth. The depth to which 
we can penetrate is simply 
a question of telescopic 
power, which can be vast- 
ly but not indefinitely in- 
creased. At the present 





at distances exceeding a million light years. 
Dr. See says: 


“We may unhesitatingly affirm that they do, 
because of the well-known whiteness of the 
small stars of the Milky Way. ... It prob- 
ably is true that the group of helium stars 
at a distance of some 540 light-years from 
our sun, and thus comparatively near us, does 
cease after a certain faintness and distance 
has been reached; but it is equally certain that 
other clusters or clouds of helium stars recur 
at greater distances, among the millions of 
small white stars constituting the Milky Way. 
lor, as Herschel long ago noticed, the Galaxy 
is everywhere: observed to traverse the circuit 
of the heavens in a clustering stream; and our 
view of it from the region of the sun is not 
essentially different from the view that could 
be obtained from other points in this starry 
stratum. Add to this consideration the fact 
of the well-known whiteness of the small stars 
in the Milky Way, and we are authorized to 
conclude that an indefinite number of clusters 
or groups of helium stars will be found in 


time a twelve-foot reflec- \ SR 
“ee 


tor is possible. 
The question arises 
whether kelium stars, the 


type of star which most spi 
e plaining the two 





Spiral theory of the 


snv 


FILLING ALL SPACE 


sidereal universe, devised by T. J. J. See, for ex- 


star streams, the secular motion of the solar system 


concerns us, really exist towards the constellation Cygnus, the symmetry and bifurcation of the 





* 


DertH or tHz Mirky Wavy. 


ates Milky Way, and such phenomena as the Coal Sack, near the Southern 
DETERMINATION OF THE Cross, here represented by a vacant lane along the stream of stars. The 
Sun is supposed to be a member of a cluster represented by the bright 


By T. J. J. See. _Proceedings point below the center of the spiral, so that, as viewed from our un- 


of the American Philosophical symmetrical situation, 


the Milky Way appears widest and brightest towards 


Society. the constellation Sagittarius, and narrowest and faintest in Monoceros. 
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SPACE 


IN FARTHEST 


Isographic projection of the northern celestial hemisphere upon the plane 


of the Equator, viewed from above, showing the breaking up of the 
vast clouds and streams of stars, with clusters forming lear 
in the regions of the 
last two paragraphs of the 

J. See’s researches into the evolution of 


Way into 
the Galactic Circle, and nebulae 
diagrams given here, like the 
article, are from Professor T. 
the stellar system. 


the Milky Way, and thus such stars will cer- 
tainly exist at the greatest depths to which 
our giant telescopes can penetrate. 

“We must therefore be on our guard against 
the superficial view that, because the helium 
stars near the sun fade away as the sixth mag- 
nitude is approached, other groups of stars 
in this type do not occur at greater distances. 
The typical whiteness of the millions of small 
stars which make up the Milky Way, and the 
clustering character of that magnificent col- 
lection of stars, alike forbid. 

“Herschel had the correct view of the con- 
stitution of the Galaxy a century ago. Un- 
fortunately his works have been very inac- 
cessible, and are so little used that many 
erroneous conceptions have been given cur- 
rency by more superficial investigators.” 


according to Dr. See’s 
way of thinking, is a final test of the ex- 
tension of the Milky Way. This must be 
made by means of more powerful instru- 
ments than any yet systematically em- 
ployed in the work. To feel satisfied that 
the universe extends on indefinitely, we 
must have proof of additional clusters of 


What is needed, 





distances. 
shall not 


stars at great 
Probably we 
know what the sidereal 
heavens contain in the 
way of vanishing clus- 
ters until the Milky Way 
is systematically photo- 
graphed for just such 
objects. This is likely to 
require a long campaign 
of photographic research 
with a large instrument. 
But as many large reflec- 
tors are now coming into 
use, we may hope for it 
before many years elapse. 
This would be completing 
on a modern scale the 
sidereal soundings left 
somewhat incomplete by 
the systematic explora- 
tions of Herschel. 

The accompanying 
sketches give what seems 
to be the most probable 
arrangement of the Milky 
Way as sidereal soundings 
would reveal it. The the- 
poles. The two ory of the Milky Way 
elution .f Outlined in the sketch on 
the previous page is a 


Milky 


modification of Easton’s 
spiral theory, so designed as to account 
for the two streams recently recognized 


to exist among the stars near to our Sun, 
which alone show proper motion. 


“It is impossible as yet to work out the de- 
tails of the spiral constituting the Milky Way; 
but it is clear that the general arrangement 
here outlined enables us to account for the 
two streams. There is a secular whirling 
motion in progress by which our Sun is car- 
ried along nearly in the plane of the Milky 


Way. wns 
“At any rate it is the center of the por- 
tions of the Milky Way nearest the Sun. 


This simple figure enables us to give a phys- 
ical interpretation to the researches of as- 
tronomers. The result, however, is a mere 
outline, and does not yet enable us to indi- 
cate to what extent the spiral branches of the 
Milky Way interpenetrate. It may be long 
ages before we can make out the details of 
the star streams, and the exact way in which 
they are arranged about our Sun. But it 
seems fairly certain that this rough sketch 
gives us the fundamental basis of the Galactic 
vortex in which the Sun is immersed.” 
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THE TWO MOST REMARKABLE BATTLESHIPS 
OF THE PRESENT TIME 


EELS have been laid in this 
country of two battle-ships 
which will take rank as the 
most remarkable men-of-war 
of the period. This estimate 
is not an American one. It 
is that of British naval experts, given in 
The United Service Magazine, among 
others. The ships referred to are the 
Oklahoma, which has recently been laid 
down by the New York Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, and the Nevada, which is being built 
by the Fore River Shipbuilding Company. 

They will have three fourteen-inch guns 
each in the forward and aft turrets, with 
two fourteen-inch guns in each of the 
other two turrets (intermediate), and all 
the turrets will be on the center line. The 
Nevada will have turbines of the Curtis 
type and the Oklahoma will have recipro- 
cating engines. Both ships will use oil and 
oil only, instead of coal only or coal with 
oil as an auxiliary fuel as in later British 
battle-ships. Each ship will have only one 
funnel instead of two. The armor will be 
thicker than in any vessel yet laid down 
for any navy, and the ships will be better 
protected from an enemy’s fire than is any 
man-of-war now afloat. 

These are departures which, says the 
naval expert of the London Telegraph, must 
excite the widest interest in Europe. The 
reasons which led the United States Navy to 
adopt the three-gun turret have been set 
forth in The Scientific American, the chief 
of which is that by elevating, training and 
firing the three guns together great assis- 
tance will be rendered to the “spotter” in 
determining the fall of the shots. He will 
be able to telephone the corrections with 
much greater accuracy. 

The armament of ten fourteen-inch 
guns, carried in four turrets, is also 
thought daring by the foreign experts. 
On the forecastle deck will be first a 
three-gun turret, then a two-gun turret. 
On the quarter deck will be a two-gun 
turret and astern of that a_ three-gun 
turret. This arrangement will give a con- 
centration of fire superior to that obtain- 
able from the ten fourteen-inch guns of 
the New York and Texas, now completing, 
which will be mounted in five, two-gun 
turrets. 





The new fourteen-inch, forty-five caliber 
gun is a particularly powerful weapon, far 
more powerful than the forty-five caliber 
twelve-inch gun mounted on earlier Amer- 
ican war-ships. The muzzle energy of the 
twelve-inch piece is about 49,000 foot-tons, 
whereas that of the fourteen-inch pieces is 
about 66,000 foot-tons. Moreover its shell, 
which weighs 1,400 pounds as compared 
with the 870 pounds weight of the twelve- 
inch, carries a much larger bursting charge 
of high explosive and therefore will be 
proportionately more destructive. It has 
been decided to retain the five-inch gun 
as an anti-torpedo weapon, altho most 
other powers are adopting a six-inch gun. 
Of the heavy armor protection the naval 
expert of the British authority adds: 


“Interest in the new ships, however, centers 
largely in their defensive arrangements. Not 
only will they carry a much greater weight 
of armor than has been carried, or is to be 
carried, by any ship built or building, but the 
armor, it is claimed, will be dispozed to greater 
advantage. A war-ship must not only carry 
her guns into the fight, but she must nurse 
them through all its savage hammering so 
effectually that they shall be able to pour shell 
into the enemy until they have silenced or 
sent him to the bottom. How have the Amer- 
ican desigrfers met these conditions in the new 
ships? In the North Dakota the armor pro- 
tection was entirely removed from the battery 
of five-inch guns, on the ground tl.at the five, 
six or seven inches of armor with which the 
anti-torpedo weapons of war-ships of to-day 
are protected will simply serve as a shell- 
burster, delaying the high explosive fourteen- 
inch shells long enough to cause the little 
firing-hammer within the shells to leap for- 
ward and detonate the high explosive, the 
burst taking place after the shell has passed 
through the armor and is well within the body 
of the ship. So the torpedo-defence guns in 
the Nevada and Oklahoma will have nothing 
in front of them except the ordinary half- 
inch or five-eighths-inch plating of the ship’s 
side, which, it is thought, will allow the shells 
to pass through without bursting among the 
gun crews. 

“The most important armor on a ship is un- 
doubtedly the belt armor upon the hull itself, 
for to this is committed the duty of keeping 
the ship afloat and preventing projectiles from 
striking a vital blow in the magazine, boiler 
rooms, or engine-rooms or other vital parts. In 
the new ships the belt will be seventeen and 
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one-half feet in width and, at mean draught, it 
will extend from nine feet above to eight feet 
six inches below the water. It will have the 
unprecedented thickness of thirteen and one- 
half inches, which it will maintain from its 
upper edge down to within a few feet of its 
bottom, where it will begin to taper to a mini- 
mum width at the bottom of eight inches. 
The expert conclusion is that very rarely, if 
ever, will the bottom edge of this deep belt 
be rolled out of water, expozing the thin plat- 


ing below. This belt will extend for over 
400 feet along each side of the ship. It will 
terminate well forward of No. 1 barbette, 


where it will be carried, with the same depth 
and thickness, entirely across the ship. At its 
_after end the belt armor will be carried at its 
full depth of seventeen and one-half feet to 
a point about thirty feet aft of No. 4 bar- 
bette. Here there will be a ‘jog,’ the depth 
of the belt decreasing from seventeen and 
one-half feet to eight and one-half feet, at 
which depth it will be continued aft for 
another sixty feet. Transverse bulkheads of 
the same thickness as the belt will at this 
point be carried across the ship.” 


An important feature of the side armor 
in these new American warships is the 
manner in which the plating will be laid 
on. Hitherto the armor has been placed 
horizontally, in two strips, with a contin- 
uous horizontal joint, located slightly above 
the water line, between the upper and lower 
strip. This had the disadvantage that it 
presented a continuous line of cleavage near 
the water line, and therefore at a most vul- 
nerable point. In the new ships the armor 
plates are to be laid vertically, the joints 
being vertical and the plates extending 
the whole depth of the belt without any 
continuous joint at the water line. This 
is an improvement which the United States 
constructors urge will add greatly to the 
protective power of the side armor. 

Exceptionally massive is the armor pro- 
tection for the main gun positions. The 
barbette armor extends, with a thickness 
of thirteen inches, from the turret down 
to the upper protective deck, and from the 
upper to the lower protective deck the 
thickness is reduced to four and a half 
inches—an economy which  has_ been 
thought justifiable because of the thirteen- 
inch protection afforded by the side armor. 
The turret armor is equally massive. No 
war-ship hitherto designed has been as 
heavily armored as these two American 
battle-ships and it will be interesting to 


watch the effect of these leviathans upon 
the designs of foreign powers. 

The fact that these war-ships are to be 
oil-driven exclusively has created some- 
thing of a sensation abroad. Thereby 
hangs a tale which The Scientific American 
relates. The fact that the ships are oil- 
driven enabled the engineer to dispense 
entirely with coal bunkers—the oil being 
carried chiefly in the double bottom of the 
ship. The omission of bunkers sets free a 
large amount of space below decks, which 
has facilitated the concentration of all six 
boiler compartments at the center of the 
ship, where they occupy only sixty-five 
feet of the length. Hence it became pos- 
sible to use a single smokestack placed 
immediately above the boiler rooms and 
hence again—and this is the most impor- 
tant point—it was found possible to place 
around the whole of the “uptakes” a mas- 
sive redoubt of inclined armor with walls 
everywhere thirteen inches thick. Says 
the London Telegraph: 


“These ships, it will be seen, are, in fact, 
what the Americans claim, the most remark- 
able of the period. They are to be heavily 


armed, and in armor protection they are 
unique. They will be able to give ‘knock-out’ 
blows, and receive the fire of an enemy 


with comparative impunity. In an action they 
should be able to remain in the line of battle 
long after less massively defended ships have 
been so seriously injured as to be useless. 

“Particulars of the latest British ships have 
not been published officially, but so far as is 
known no vessel has been laid down as heavily 
armored as the Nevada and Oklahoma. The 
Orion and her sisters, for instance, have belts 
with a maximum of only twelve inches, with 
eleven inches of armor on their turrets, and 
in other respects their protection is less com- 
plete. German ships are believed to be rather 
less fully protected. In the circumstances, 
there will be considerable controversy as to 
the next step in design in Europe—whether 
in the direction of lighter armor and heavier 
armament, or, as in the American battleships, 
in the direction of economy in armament— 
by the adoption of the three-gun turret and 
light anti-torpedo guns—and a further devel- 
opment in armor.” 


It is fortunate for the United States, 
concludes this expert, that it enjoys the 
services of a corps of naval constructors 
of suc’, striking ability blended with wise 
boldness. , Such qualities will prove the 
salvation of the nation. 
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RUDOLF EUCKEN’S NEW 


NEW prophet has arisen in 
Europe, ranking in intellec- 
tual stature with Bergson and 
Harnack. His name is Ru- 
dolf Eucken and he is Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the 
University of Jena. For years his influ- 
ence has been growing. In 1908 he re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize for Literature. His 
pupils are found from Iceland in the North 
to New Zealand in the South, from Japan 
in the East to Britain and America in the 
West. His books have been translated into 
several European languages. His greatest 
works* are now to be had in English. 

Like all the prophets, Eucken calls us 
back to the spirit. He is something of a 
mystic, but demurs to characterizing his 
system as “mystical.” Mysticism has gen- 
erally implied a divine life into which we 
are lifted. Eucken believes in conscious 
appropriation of the forces we need. In 
his books he uses the term “activism” to 
convey this idea. He counsels creative 
effort rather than prayer and contempla- 
tion. He believes in the humanity of Christ 
rather than in his divinity. His gospel, in 
a word, is dynamic. 

At the very center of his system of 
thought is an idea of “Spiritual Life” as 
the supreme reality. This life of the spirit 
is not to be regarded as a mere discernment 
of unity, nor as an optimistic glow, but as 
something transcending nature and inspir- 
ing all our development. It lays upon us 
the claim of an invisible and supernatural 
life; it emphasizes, overwhelmingly, moral 
values; it demands a new world and a 
new character in man. It has always been, 
and must always be, at variance with na- 
ture. This contradiction is not accidental 
or subsidiary, but fundamental. 

Professor Eucken feels that religion is 





* THe TrutH oF Reticion. Translated by W. 
Tudor Jenks. Tue Lire or THE Sperry. Translated 
by F. Pogson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Lire’s Purpose anpD Lire’s. Iprat. Translated by 
A. G. Widgery. London: A. & C. Black. 


one 
GOSPEL OF ‘‘ ACTIVISM”? 


passing through a world-crisis. He speaks 
of our present “state of chaos,” and sub- 
jects to careful analysis the different ele- 
ments in the struggle. ‘“Movements,” he 
says, “the most varied surround us, tear us 
asunder, and crush our souls under their 
opposition, God and reason have become 
uncertain to us... . Life as a whole has 
become increasingly hollow; it has no 
longer an organizing and governing center. 
Is it to be wondered at if the finer spirits 
of our age are weary, disheartened, and 
repelled by the feeling of the disharmony 
of the whole of present culture, which calls 
for so much effort from man and yields 
him so little genuine happiness; speaks of 
truth and lives from semblance and pre- 
tence; assumes an impozing mien and ut- 
terly fails to satisfy when confronted with 
ultimate problems ?” 

Professor Eucken takes up, in turn, 
Socialism, Esthetic Individualism, Natu- 
ralism, and Immanent Idealism. He finds 
them all inadequate to meet the situa- 
tion. There is no solving of life’s contra- 
diction in thought, he tells us. It is only 
through religion, an act by which we ap- 
propriate the divine forces, that we can 
hope for deliverance. And religion he 
conceives to be the recognition of the 
Spiritual Life as absolute. “God . 
signifies to us nothing other than an Abso- 
lute Spiritual Life in its grandeur, above 
all the limitations of men and the world 
of experience—a Spiritual Life that has 
attained to a complete subsistence in itself, 
and at the same time to an accompanying 
of all reality.” But the spiritual life has 
to become absolute in man neither by a 
mere mental identification with the Ab- 
solute, nor by a development through evolu- 
tion, nor by man becoming passive to its, 
activity. “Religion rests on the presence 
of a divine life in man: it enfolds itself 
through the seizure of this life as our own 
nature. . . . But the full vivification of the 
divine in man and the gaining of a new 
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plane of life can never happen without a 
recognition and an assimilation on the side 
of man. ...In this sphere there is no 
place for any mechanical instillation, and 
there is no growth possible without our 
own accommodating spirit.” Thus Eucken 
steers between a subjectivism which makes 
God only a thought in the mind of man 
and a pantheism which makes man only a 
thought in the mind of God; and thus 
he prepares the way for his doctrine of 
activism. 

“Our whole spiritual life,” says Eucken, 
“is an indefatigable seeking and pressing 
forward. In self-consciousness the frame- 
work is given which has to be filled; in 
it we have acquired only the basis upon 
which the superstructure has to be raised. 
We have to find experiences in life itself, 
to reveal something new, to develop life, to 
increase its range and depth. The endeavor 
to advance in spirituality, to win through 
struggle, is the soul of the life of the in- 
dividual and of the work of universal his- 
tory.” This is what Eucken means by 
activism. 

Like pragmatism, activism sees the key 
to truth in action. Unlike pragmatism, as 
Mrs. E. Hermann, one of Eucken’s ablest 
interpreters, points out in The Homiletic 
Review, it makes reality independent of, 
tho not external to, experience. “Prag- 
matism recognizes that as truth which 
most fully meets an experienced need; 
activism says that we can only recognize 
and understand our needs as dissatisfac- 
tions presupposing certain objective stand- 
ards which are both within and transcend- 
ing experience.” But it is against esthetic 
individualism, Mrs. Hermann tells us, that 
activism is seen at its strongest: 


“To its morbid, esoteric exclusiveness it 
oppozes a development of the personality 
through its social relations and its active 
participation in the large spiritual interests 
which spring from a desire for the common 
good. From its quarrel with a dull phil- 
istine public it calls us to an inner struggle 
against the dull mediocrity of the philistine 
petty self. For its world of reason and 
beauty, which needs only a cultivation of a 
given sensibility for its realization and en- 
joyment, he substitutes a world which calls 
for renewal, and can only be reconstituted in 
the power of that spiritual life which becomes 
ours by ‘conversion’ and heroic activity.” 


The activistic note Mrs. Hermann finds 


most clearly sounded in Eucken’s valuation 
of history, and of Christianity as the most 
perfect embodiment of the absolute reli- 
gion. “History,” she says, “is to him not 
an evolution but a conflict in which system 
is pitted against system and personality 
against personality. The past is neither 
dead nor does it rule us. We must both 
break with it and return to it, reliving it 
and transforming it by our free appropria- 
tion; it is, indeed, still in the making, and 
its prospective power is met by the retro- 
active force of the present.” One might 
reasonably suppose that this activistic val- 
uation of history and of Christianity as the 
religion of spiritual heroic action would 
lead to a very sympathetic interpretation of 
the cross of Christ. But Eucken is out 
of sympathy with the idea of Christ’s 
divinity and of his mediation. For him 
the secret of history and the vital charac- 
teristic of the spiritual world is not “at a 
summit from which it always more widely 
flows, but rather in the sea to which it 
always more vastly goes.” “He sees,” as 
Mrs. Hermann puts it, “the spiritual power 
diffuzed throughout history and appropri- 
ated by the soul through an act of intuition 
or spiritual immediacy.” 

Eucken’s activist gospel is hailed by 
many as inspired teaching, yet from sev- 
eral points of view it is open to criticism. 
He ascribes, for instance, personality to 
God (“it is significant,” Mrs. Hermann 
comments parenthetically, “that he prefers 
the term God-head”), but leaves the im- 
pression that in the last resort the Absolute 
is not self-conscious spirit, but rather that 
universal spiritual life which invades our 
natural life and calls for our appropriate 
activity. He has no explicit place in his 
system for prayer or for direct adoration 
of and communion with God. He writes 
of Christ as follows: 


“The position of the believer in the univer- 
sal Christian Church is grounded upon a 
relation to God whose uniqueness emerges 
from the essential divinity of Jesus; only on 
this supposition can the personality of Christ 
stand as the unconditional Lord and Master 
to whom the ages must do homage. And 
while the person of Jesus retains a wonder- 
1 majesty apart from dogma, its greatness 
is confined to the realm of humanity, and 
whatever of new and divine life it brings to 
us must be potential and capable of realization 
in us all. We therefore see no more in this 
figure the normative and universally valid type 
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of all human life, but merely an incomparable 
individuality which can not be directly imi- 
tated. At any rate, the figure of Jesus, thus 
understood in all its hight and pure humanity, 
can no longer be an object of faith and divine 
honor. All attempts to take shelter in a medi- 
ating position are shattered against a relent- 
less either—or. Between man and God there 
is no intermediate form of being for us, for 
we can not sink back into the ancient cult 
of heroes. If Jesus, therefore, is not God, 
if Christ is not the second person in the 
Trinity, then he is man; not a man like any 
average man among ourselves, but still man. 
We can therefore honor him as a leader, a 
hero, a martyr, but. we can not directly bind 
ourselves to him or root ourselves in him; 
we can not submit to him unconditionally. 
Still less can we make him the center of a 
cult. To do so from our point of view 
would be nothing else than an intolerable dei- 
fication of a human being.” 


All this, it goes without saying, repels 
the minds of many who might otherwise be 
sympathetic with Eucken’s position. Dean 
Inge, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in a lengthy 
estimate of Eucken’s philosophy published 
in the London Guardian, frankly expresses 
his regret that the German scholar “is 
unable to ascribe to the historical Christ 
those divine attributes which, it seems to 
us, are quite compatible with his philoso- 
phy, and belief in which might give his 
teaching that concreteness and definiteness 
which at present it seems to lack.” A 
writer in the Boston Congregationalist de- 
clares: “Professor Eucken has not yet given 
the historical manifestation of the divine 
life in Jesus its due and necessary place 
for the development of religion in the soul 
of man.” 

A criticism of Eucken’s position on quite 
other grounds appears in a recent issue of 
The Ethical World (London), from the 
pen of F. J. Gould. Mr. Gould charges 
Eucken with taking an over-pessimistic at- 
titude toward present conditions and with 
placing an over-emphasis on individualism. 
He says: 


“Bergson always remains stimulating and 
joyful. Eucken, tho he conducts us to a 
religion of creativeness and _ self-affirmation, 
does so with heavy footstep, and he closes 
his argument as one who has certainly dis- 
covered how to put the puzzling pieces of life 
together, but is rather fatigued by the labor. 
When all is done, he only gives us a some- 
what self-contained, half-arrogant individual- 





Courtesy ot 7he Homiletic Review 
EUCKEN, A NEW LEADER OF WORLD- 
THOUGHT 


“Three men,” says a recent writer, “are leading 
the thought of the continents to-day—Harnack, Berg 
son and Eucken.’ 


ism. It is true he grudgingly drops a casual 
tribute to the social genius of humanity :— 


‘Beyond individuals, humanity as a whole develops 
complexes in science, in law, and so on, which evolve 
inner necessities and require their recognition and 
fulfilment by man, and follow courses of their own 
regardless of the weal or the woe of mere individuals’ 


But he has nothing to say of the social cre- 
ativeness, the charm of cooperation, the 
idealism and courage that accompany a work- 
ing-together of comrades in a good cause; 
and yet those synergic activities are the pre- 
cious things of human experience. Eucken 
prefers to exalt the solitary value of the Inde- 
pendent Spiritual Life :— 


‘There is a spontaneous springing-up of the inde- 
pendent spiritual life only within the soul of the in- 
dividual. All social and all historical life that does 
not unceasingiy draw from this source falls irrecover- 
ably into a. state of stagnation and desolation. The 
individual can never be reduced to the position of a 
mere member of society, of a church, of a State: not- 
withstanding all external subordination, he must assert 
an inner superiority; each spiritual individual is more 
than the whole external world.’ 
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This is Professor Eucken’s tone and manner 
all along. Of course we must concede that 
the individual ‘can never be reduced to the 
position of a mere member,’ and so on. Com- 
mon sense, art and religion all demand that 
we should encourage every possible self-ex- 
pression that will add glory to human life. 
But a man who sets out to provide a philoso- 
phy for the twentieth century must strike a 
better balance than this. He must show us 
how the general life, as well as the personal, 
can evolve towards greatness. Eucken nearly 
conveys the impression that his doctrine leaves 
us, like casuals at a workhouse, each to break 
spiritual stones in his own little independent 
cell. It is not an entirely good sign that his 
teaching meets with widespread appreciation 
in both the Old and the New Worlds.” 


To an editorial. writer in The Christian 
Commonwealth (London), Eucken’s gospel 
appeals as “very courageous and inspir- 
ing’; but, he says, “it raises many ques- 
tions which cry out for solution,” and 
“Eucken prefers to let them alone.” There 
is, for instance, the problem raised by the 
existence of our material world which op- 
pozes itself so persistently to the spirit. 
“On Eucken’s explanation it might be pos- 
sible to find some reconciliation in the fact 
that this world with its negations had 
awakened the spiritual life to its absolute 
affirmation, which could, therefore, not be 
in absolute opposition. But he rejects all 
such attempts as facile, premature, and 
doomed to disappointment.” Evil remains 
unexplained, and apparently in perpetual 
opposition to the spiritual life, and the 
spiritual life attains to victory, not by de- 
stroying but by overcoming it. “An ex- 
planation of evil,” says Eucken, “corre- 
sponds far more to the desire for specula- 
tion than to that of religion. . . . Religion 
must refuse everything that weakens the 
edge of the opposition and the tension of 
the struggle... . / And the reduction of evil 
to a means of realizing the good is. . 
a weakening which threatens to transform 
the mighty world-struggle into an artistic 
arrangement of things and into an effem- 
inate play, and which takes away that bit- 
terness from evil without which there is no 
strenuousness in the struggle and no vital- 
ity in life. Thus it remains permanently 
true that religion does not so much explain 
as presuppose evil.” 

Yet Eucken, the same writer notes, re- 
jects absolute dualism, and while rejecting 
the immanentist doctrine which identifies 


God with religious feeling or with the 
evolutionary process, he holds firmly to the 
fact that an Absolute manifests itself with- 
in the circle of humanity and is the source 
from which man appropriates all his power. 
“This leaves us with certain contradictions 
in thought with which few of us will be 
able to remain content. What Eucken does 
seem to insist on is that the contradiction 
can only be overcome by the spirit of man 
realizing itself as supreme over all hin- 
drance. But surely that means that we 
must recognize this as a task set us by God, 
and therefore in some sense as His crea- 
tion.” 

Eucken’s style is criticized by Dean Inge 
as “not very attractive. The long series 
of volumes which Eucken has issued dur- 
ing the last twenty years, continues the 
Dean, shows a great uniformity both of 
subject and treatment. “He is always sane 
and thoughtful; his language and argu- 
ment maintain an unbroken and _ indeed 
monotonous level of painstaking exposition. 
No eloquence, no poetry, no purple patches 
of any kind revive the jaded attention of 
the reader. There is little in his pages to 
arrest or stimulate; those who are not in 
sympathy with his method probably find 
him very dull.” 

Yet after hostile criticism has done its 
worst, Eucken remains a great spiritual fig- 
ure and a genuine inspirer of our age. 
“A new era,” exclaims the Baptist Watch- 
man (Boston), “is introduced by his 
work. The ideas of Professor Eucken are 
startling, and revolutionary in some re- 
spects, but are at the same time inspiring 
and reassuring to all the essential features 
of Christianity as the true, the supreme 
and the final religion.” Professor Weinel, 
in a recent tribute in The Hibbert Journal, 
speaks of Eucken’s influence in Germany as 
“the strongest which the newly awakened 
life of the present is feeling.” Baron Fred- 
erick von Hugel, in the same journal, bears 
witness to the fact that he has found Euck- 
en’s teachings “of ceaseless fruitfulness and 
truth” during twenty years of study and 
life’s testing. Mrs. Hermann, finally, closes 
her article in The Homiletic Review with 
the statement: “Eucken has once more 
called upon a lethargic and self-centered 
generation to save its life in losing it, to 
take the world-problem upon itself in a 
heroic struggle for the realization of the 
spiritual life.” 
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THE MENACE OF FEMALE PARASITISM 


HE fundamental immorality of 

the world, according to Wil- 
liam Hard, author of a series 
of articles that have been 
running in Everybody's Mag- 
azine and that now appear 
in book form,* is, “getting something for 
nothing.” A serious crisis is being created 
in our civilization, he claims, by our fail- 
ure to recognize the menace of parasitism. 
“We are billions of miles,” he says, “from 
really realizing that leisure is produced by 
somebody’s work, that just ‘Being a Good 
Woman’ or ‘Being a Decent Fellow’ is so 
far from being an adequate return for the 
toil of other people that is is just exactly 
no return at all. We.are billions of miles 
from admitting that the virtuous parasite 
is just as much a parasite as the vicious 
parasite; that the former differs from the 
latter in the use of money, but not at all 
in the matter of getting it in return for 
nothing.” Mr. Hard thinks that “there 
will be a revolution before we get it into 
our heads that trying to trade a sweet 
disposition or an intelligent appreciation of 
opera or a proficiency at amateur tennis 
for three meals a day is a fraud.” 

While neither of the sexes can be ac- 
quitted of a charge of immorality in this 
sense, Mr. Hard feels that woman in her 
present stage of development is especially 
guilty. He intimates that some women— 
and he includes women who are generally 
recognized as “good”—are so hopelessly 
parasitic that they constitute a social dis- 
ease. He illustrates his meaning by de- 
scribing the supposedly typical case of 
“Marie.” 

Marie was a married woman of the 
leisure class. She was a woman of the 
kind that Miss Thomas, President of Bryn 
Mawr, had in mind when she said: “By 
the leisured class we mean in America 
the class whose men work harder than any 
other men in the excitement of professional 
and commercial rivalry, but whose women 
constitute the only leisured class we have 
and the most leisured class in the world.” 
Marie’s husband worked incessantly to pro- 
vide her with ail the comforts of life. Her 
brother was hurried through college as 
fast as possible, so that he could get into 








* Tue Women oF To-morrow. By William Hard. 
Doubleday, Page and Company. 


the business game, with his father, as fast 
as possible. “Nothing like that,” Mr. Hard 
tells us, “was expected of Marie. She was 
brought up to think that leisure was wom- 
an’s natural estate. Work, for any girl, 
she regarded as an accident due to the 
unexpected and usually reprehensible col- 
lapse of the males of the poor girl's fam- 
ily.” The writer continues: 


“This view of the matter gave Marie. un- 
consciously to herself, what morality she had. 
Hard drinking, ‘illegitimate’ gambling, and 
excessive dissipations of all sorts are observed 
commonly to have a prejudicial effect on male 
efficiency and on family prosperity. Against 
all ‘vices,’ therefore (altho she didn’t catch 
the ‘therefore’), Marie was a Moral Force of 
a million angel-power. 

“Aside from ‘vices,’ however, all kinds of 
conduct looked much alike to her. Ethics is 
the rules of the game, the decencies of the 
struggle for existence. Marie had no part in 
the struggle. She violated its decencies with- 
out being at all aware of it. 

“All the way, for instance, from stealing a 
place in the line in front of a box-office win- 
dow ahead of ten persons who were there 
before her, up the tiny scale of petty aggres- 
sions within her narrow reach to the cool 
climax of spending three months every sum- 
mer in a pine-wood mountain resort (thus 
depriving her city-bound husband of the per- 
sonal companionship which was the one best 
thing she had to give him in return for what 
he gave her), she was as competent a little 
grafter as the town afforded. 

“But she was a perfectly logical one. Her 
family had trained her to deadhead her way 
through life and she did it. Finally she went 
beyond their expectations. They hadn’t quite 
anticipated all of the sweetly undeviating in- 
ertia of her mind. 

“Nevertheless she was a nice girl. In fact, 
she was The Nice Girl. She was sweet-tem- 
pered, sweet-mannered, and sweet-spoken—a 
perfect dear. She never did a ‘bad’ thing in 
her life. And she never ceased from her 
career of moral forcing. She wrote to her 
husband from her mountain fastness, warn- 
ing him against high-balls in hot weather. 
She went twice a month during the winter 
to act as librarian for an evening at a settle- 
ment in a district which was inhabited by 
perfectly respectable working people, but 
which, while she passed out the books, she 
sympathetically alluded to as a ‘slum.’” 


It is hardly fair, Mr. Hard admits, to 
lay the whole explanation of Marie on her 
father, her husband and herself. Part of 
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the responsibility for her rests on John 
Wyatt, who lived one hundred and fifty 
years ago, and invented a spinning device 
that revolutionized industry and _ robbed 
woman of one of her oldest and most sig- 
nificant functions. The activities of Wyatt 
and of Hargreaves and of Arkwright 
sounded the death-knell of the “spinster.” 
They prepared the way for Marie and all 
her kind. 

It is hardly fair, Mr. Hard proceeds, 
to invest Marie with any conscious desire 
to defraud society. She just dropped a 
sentimental, non-negotiable plugged nickel 
into the slot-machine of life and drew out 
a motor car and a country place, and was 
innocently pleased. 


“Such a wonderful slot-machine! She 
never saw the laboring multitude behind it, 
past and present multitudes, dead fingers, liv- 
ing fingers, big men’s fingers, little children’s 
fingers, pulling the strings, delivering the 
prizes, laying aside the plugged nickel in the 
treasury of a remote revenge. 

“Perhaps the reason why she didn’t catch 
on to the fact that, instead of being the 
world’s creditor, she was really inhabiting an 
almshouse was that she was so busy. 

“You see, she not only did things all the 
time, but she had to find and invent them to 
do. Her life, even before she was married, 
was much more difficult than her brother’s, 
who simply got up in the morning and took 
the same old 7.42 to the same old office.” 

Humorously, yet truthfully, Mr. Hard 
describes Marie’s daily life. Marie and her 
friends, he observes, gave as much em- 
ployment in the course of a year as a 
fair-sized earthquake. That is, in the 
course of a year, they destroyed, with- 
out return, a large amount of wealth, 
and set many people to work replacing it. 
She bought clothes and she bought wed- 
ding presents; she bought flowers and. she 
bought candies. She haunted fashionable 
restaurants. She attended musicales and 
afternoon teas; she dabbled in physical 
culture and in Oriental yogism. “Marie 
was enervated,” Mr. Hard says, “not by 
her luxury, but by her failure to pay for 
her luxury. She wouldn’t have had to 
pay much. Her luxury was petty. But 
she paid nothing. And her failure to pay 
was just as big as if her luxury had been 
bigger. Getting three thousand a year’ in 
return for nothing leaves you morally just 
as bankrupt as if you had got three 
millions.” 


Even marriage could not save Marie, for 
she balked at child-bearing and found ar- 
guments to justify herself: 


“She was free from the requirement of an 
heir for the family estate. The modern form 
of property, requiring no male warrior for 
its defense in the next generation, had done 
that for her. 

“She was free from the dictates of historic 
Christianity about conjugal duty and unre- 
stricted reproduction. Modern Protestantism 
had done that for her. 

“She was free from the old uncomplaining 
compliance with a husband’s will. Modern 
individualism had done that for her. 

“She was free! Uncoerced by family au- 
thority, uncoerced by ecclesiastical authority, 
uncoerced by marital authority, she was almost 
limitlessly free! 

“There being no external force compelling 
her to bear children, she had to follow in- 
ternal instinct. 


“That instinct, if it had existed in her, 
would have been a sufficient guide. It would 
have been a commanding guide. It would 
have been the best possible guide. Rising in 


her from the original eternal life-power it 
would have driven her to child-bearing more 
surely than she could have been driven to it 
by any external agency whatsoever. 

“But the instinct toward child-bearing could 
not now be revived in Marie. With the ces- 
sation from struggle and from effort and 
from fatigue and from discipline and from 
the sorrow of pain that brings the joy of 
accomplishment, with that cessation the in- 
stinct toward child-bearing had reached ces- 
sation, too. With the petrification of its soil 
it had withered away. 

“The greatest wrong possible to a woman 
had been wrought upon her. 

“She had been sedulously trained out of 
the life of the race into race-death.” 


For Marie and her type there is, in Mr. 
Hard’s opinion, but little hope. She is too 
negative even to be dissipated. Good, safe, 
motionless “sponging” is her instinct. But 
other women of the leisure class, on whom 
the disease of parasitism has not taken so 
strangling a hold, may be saved. They are 
already reacting from their environment in 
the direction of self-support and civic ser- 
vice. They may yet learn to be good house- 
keepers and mothers. They are gradually 
growing into realization of the, truth to 
which Mr. Hard’s book is devoted, namely, 
that “getting something for nothing” is a 
crime against themselves and against 
society. 
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DO FAIRIES REALLY EXIST? 73 


A REVIVAL OF THE BELIEF IN FAIRIES 


have never doubted the ex- 
istence of fairies, but in spite 
of this fact some unimagina- 
tive people declare that there 
never have been and never 
could be real fairies. Most of us prefer to 
evade a straight answer to the questions: 
Are there fairies in the world to-day, and 
do they take an interest in the affairs of 
their big, unobservant human neighbors? 

For the benefit of the doubters and for 
the edification of all, Mr. W. Y. Evans 
Wentz, an American of Celtic descent, has 
lately made extended investigations into 
fairy-lore. He was spurred to the effort 
by conversations that he had with the poet 
William Butler Yeats at Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, and subsequently he and 
Mr. Yeats went to Ireland together. He 
spent three or four years living in the re- 
moter parts of Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
Brittany and the Isle of Man, studying old 
books and manuscripts and talking with 
the people. The first results of his re- 
searches he presented in essays that won 
him honorary degrees at the University of 
Rennes, in Brittany, and at the University 
of Oxford. The sum of his investigations he 
has gathered into a book called “The Fairy 
Faith in Celtic Countries” (Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press), in which the sev- 
eral divisions are introduced by brief essays 
from Dr. Douglas Hyde, President of the 
Gaelic League; Dr. Alexander Carmichael, 
of the University of Edinburgh; Miss So- 
phia Morrison, Hon. Secretary of the Manx 
Language Society; Sir John Rhys, Profes- 
sor of Celtic in the University of Oxford; 
Mr. Henry Jenner, member of the Society 
of Antiquaries and of the Gorsedd of the 
Bards of Brittany, and M. Anatole Le 
Braz, Professor of French Literature in 
the University of Rennes. Mr. Wentz’s 
work is taken seriously by the greatest liv- 
ing authorities upon the subject of which 
he treats. Dr. Hyde writes: “Whatever 
may be thought of the conclusions drawn 
by Mr. Wentz from his explorations into 
the Irish spirit-world, there can be no 
doubt as to the accuracy of the data from 
which he draws them.” 

The data in question, setting aside the 
legendary foundation of all fairy-faiths, 
is largely made up of the direct testimony 





of men and women whose personal expe- 
riences have convinced them of the actual- 
ity and close proximity of the unseen 
world. Some of the stories are convincing, 
others are not; but taken as a whole, the 
evidence is as authentic as anything can 
be where purely subjective experiences are 
concerned. The conclusions drawn by the 
investigator are best summarized in his 
own words: 


“In most cases, as examination will show, 
the evidence is so clear that little or no 
comment is necessary. Most of the evidence 
also points so much in one direction that the 
only verdict which seems reasonable is that 
the Fairy-Faith belongs to a doctrine of souls; 
that is to say, that Fairyland is a state or 
condition, realm or place, very much like, if 
not the same as, that wherein civilized and 
uncivilized men alike place the souls of the 
dead, in company with other invisible beings 
such as gods, demons, and all sorts of good 
and bad spirits. Not only do both educated 
and uneducated Celtic seers so conceive Fairy- 
land, but they go much farther and say that 
Fairyland actually exists as an invisible world 
within which the visible world is immersed 
like an island in an unexplored ocean, and 
that it is peopled by more species of living 
beings than this world, because incomparably 
more vast and varied in its possibilities.” 


Starting with the tentative hypothesis 
that fairies actually exist as invisible be- 
ings or intelligences, and that therefore 
they are natural, because nothing which 
exists can be supernatural, Mr. Wentz ex- 
amines the Celtic fairy races just as he- 
might examine any fact in the visible realm 
wherein we now live. His task is made 
easier by the respect now universally ac- 
corded to the science of folk-lore, and by 
the fact that all peoples, ancient and mod- 
ern, civilized and uncivilized, have had 
some form of belief in an unseen world, 
peopled by unseen beings. The Celtic fairy- 
faith is but a part of a world-wide animism, 
of which all phazes are in essence the same. 
Individual conceptions of the form and 
character of these invisible beings vary in 
accordance with the variations in national 
character and natural surroundings, but, 
roughly speaking, the classification of the 
medieval metaphysicians is followed uni- 
versally. They divided all invisible beings 
into four great groups. The angels, who 
in character and functions are parallel to 
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the gods of the ancients and to the Tuatha 
De Danaan of the Irish, are the highest; 
below them are the devils or demons, who 
correspond to the fallen angels of Chris- 
tianity; the third class includes all ele- 
mentals, sub-human Nature-spirits, who 
are generally regarded as having pygmy 
stature, like the Greek demons; and the 
fourth division comprises the shades or 
ghosts of the dead. 

The Celtic seers are very explicit about 
the different races of the unseen world. 
One of them gave Mr. Wentz a descrip- 
tion which ought to serve for the identifi- 
cation of any fairy one might happen to 
meet: 


“Among the usually invisible races which 
I have seen in Ireland, I distinguish five clas- 
ses. (1) There are the Gnomes, who are 
earth-spirits, and who seem to be a sorrowful 
race. I once saw some of them distinctly on 
the side of Ben Bulbin. They had rather 
round heads and dark, thick-set bodies, and 
in stature were about two-and-a-half feet. 
(2) The Leprechauns are different, being full 
of mischief, tho they too are small. I fol- 
lowed a Leprechaun from the town of Wick- 
low out to the Carraig Sidhe, ‘Rock of the 
Fairies,’ a distance of half a mile or more, 
where he disappeared. He had a very merry 
face, and beckoned to me with his finger. 
(3) A third class are the Little People, who, 
unlike the Gnomes and Leprechauns, are quite 
good-looking; and they are very small. (4) 
The Good People are tall, beautiful beings, as 
tall as ourselves, to judge by those I saw in 
the rath at Rosses Point. They direct the 
magnetic currents of the earth. (5) The Gods 
are really the Tuatha De Danaan, and they are 
much taller than our race.” 


The Tuatha De Danaan dominate the 
whole invisible world of Ireland. They 
are the Sidhe-folk that play so large a part 
in the legendary literature, and are always 
described as a race of majestic appearance 
and marvelous beauty, in form human, but 
in nature close to divinity. In olden times, 
they are said to have overcome the Fir 
Bolg, or Sons of Darkness, and to have 
inhabited Ireland until they, in turn, were 
conquered by the Sons of Miled, the ances- 
tors of the present race. The Children of 
Dana did not leave the island, but used 
their magic power to retire into the invisi- 
ble world that lies beneath the land and 
sea—the Tir-na-nog, or Celtic paradise. In 
the old Irish manuscripts, this Otherworld 
bears many beautiful and wistful names: 


the Land of Youth, the Land of the Living 
Heart, the Happy Plain, the Land of 
Heart’s Desire. It lay chiefly in the West- 
ern Ocean, and is said by students of folk- 
lore to be the “double” of the lost Atlantis. 
Most of the ancient heroes visited it at one 
time or another, while still in the flesh, and 
the Tuatha De Danaan mingled freely in 
the affairs of men. According to the Irish 
seers, they are still very close and are the 
most frequently visible of all the subjective 
races. One man, whom Mr. Wentz refers 
to as being not only a cultured seer but also 
a man conspicuously successful in the prac- 
tical life of a great city, thus describes one 
of the Sidhe people who appeared to him 
as he lay on a hillside alone: 


“There was at first a dazzle of light, and 
then I saw that this came from the heart of 
a tall figure with a body apparently shaped 
out of half-transparent or opalescent air, and 
throughout the body ran a radiant, electrical 
fire, to which the heart seemed the center. 
Around the head of this being and through its 
waving luminous hair, which was blown all 
about the body like living strands of gold, 
there appeared flaming wing-like auras. From 
the being itself light seemed to stream out- 
wards in every direction; and the effect left 
on me after the vision was one of extraor- 
dinary lightness, joyousness or ecstasy.” 


This seer divides the Sidhe into two 
great classes, those which are shining, and 
those which are opalescent and seem lit up 
by a light within themselves. He says that 
the shining beings appear to be lower in 
the hierarchies, while the more rarely-seen 
opalescent beings appear to hold the posi- 
tions of great chiefs or princes among the 
tribes of Dana. He regards the lower or- 
ders of the Sidhe as identical with the na- 
ture elementals of the medieval mystics. 
They seem to have no individual life, but 
to move and have their real existence in a 
being higher than themselves, to which 
they are a kind of body. The wood beings 
he describes as of a shining silvery color 
with a tinge of blue or pale violet, and 
with dark purple-colored hair. All the 
tribes of the Sidhe seem to draw their life 
from the Soul of the World. To quote 
another of his visions: 


“In the world under the waters—under a 
lake in the West of Ireland.in this case—I 
saw a blue and orange-colored king seated on 
a throne; and there seemed to be some foun- 
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tain of mystical fire rising from under his 
throne, and he breathed this fire into himself 
as though it were his life. As I looked, I saw 
groups of pale beings, almost gray in color, 
coming down one side of the throne by the 
fire-fountain. They placed their head and 
lips near the heart of the elemental king, and 
then, as they touched him, they shot upward, 
plumed and radiant, and passed on the other 
side, as tho they had received a new life from 
this chief of their world.” 


Scores of instances are given of encoun- 
ters with the different tribes of The Silent 
Ones, or The People of Peace, as the higher 
orders of the fairy-folk are called in Ire- 
land and Scotland. The Gentry, or Good 
People, are described as being nearest to 
human beings in stature and appearance 
and as being very fond of meddling in the 
affairs of the objective world. Lesser 
tribes are said to haunt the Isle of Man. 
They are never called fairies, but are re- 
ferred to guardedly as “The Little People,” 
“Themselves,” or, with quaint fondness, as 
“The Little Fellas.” The Tylwyih Teg of 
Wales are also little folk, tricky and mis- 
chievous, fond of music and dancing and 
very irritable at being spied upon. 
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Mr. Wentz’s ultimate conclusion is that 
there is a large residuum of the fairy-faith 
that cannot be explained away by any 
known scientific laws, and that, as the mat- 
ter stands at present, the psychological 
theory of the nature and origin of the be- 
lief in fairies in Celtic countries must be 
considered as being hypothetically estab- 
lished in the eyes of science. In other 
words, fairies not only have been but are 
now, and if we go to Celtic countries and 
look for them in the right places, perhaps 
we can see them. He puts it very scien- 
tifically and at times rather abstrusely, but 
that is what he means. Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
on the contrary, does not treat the matter 
scientifically. He says bluntly,—and those 
who will may laugh or scoff at the state- 
ment,—“I am certain that it [Fairyland] 
exists, and will some day be studied as it 
was studied by Kirk.” And again: “You 
cannot lift your hand without being in- 
fluenced by hordes. The visible world is 
merely their skin. In dreams we go 
amongst them, and play with them, and 
combat with them. They are, perhaps, 
human souls in the crucible—these crea- 
tures of whim.” 


JAPAN’S EFFORTS TO CREATE A NEW RELIGION 


SOMETHING of a kind almost 
unprecedented in history is 
taking place in Japan to-day. 
It is nothing less than the 
conscious creation of a new 
national religion. Japan has 
enjoyed, since 1889, “freedom of con- 
science.” She permits the different re- 
ligions to spread their doctrines within her 
borders. But her freedom, so far from 
solving her religious problem, has only 
complicated it. The country has been 
afflicted beth by religious indifference and 
by futile theological discussion. Japan feels 
acutely the need of a religion, if only to 
vitalize the national morality. Her mer- 
chants are charged with being more dis- 
honest than the Chinese. Her geisha sys- 
tem of prostitution is deemed a national 
scandal. Her young men have been feed- 
ing on decadent literature and have become 
involved in Anarchistic plots. 

It looked at one time as tho Christianity 
would be selected as the national religion. 
Prince Ito proposed to issue an imperial 





edict, like Constantine of old, officially 
adopting Christianity as the national faith. 
But the time was not ripe for such a pro- 
posal and it fell through. 

This year a new plan was tried. Repre- 
sentatives of Buddhism, Shintoism and 
Christianity were invited to confer, to dis- 
cuss the religious situation and to see if 
some way of uniting the three religions 
were possible. Seventy delegates respond- 
ed to the invitation, and the conference did 
good work in breaking down sectarian 
prejudices. But it accomplished little or 
nothing in the direction of organic unity. 

Behind both of these unsuccessful plans 
the deeper purpose of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has been gradually emerging. 
Japan’s bureaucracy, which includes many 
able and far-sighted men, and which, like 
the priesthood in later Judea, aims not only 
to govern but also to furnish intellectual 
and spiritual leadership, has become con- 
vinced that the only religion which can 
unite the Japanese people in the present 
crisis is one based on Mikado-worship and 
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on patriotism. This idea, of course, is not 
at all new; but “the twentieth-century Jap- 
anese religion of loyalty and patriotism,” 
Prof. B. H. Chamberlain tells us in a series 
of articles published in the London Literary 
Guide and the Japan Weekly Chronicle, “is 
quite new, for in it preexisting ideas have 
been sifted, altered, freshly compounded, 
turned to new uses, and have found a new 
center of gravity. Not only is it new, it 
is not yet completed; it is still in process 
of being consciously or semi-consciously 
put together by the official class, in order 
to serve the interests of that class, and, in- 
cidentally, the interests of the nation at 
large.” Professor Chamberlain goes on, in 
a very interesting passage, to trace the rise 
of the new Mikado-worship: 


“Down to the year 1888, the line of cleav- 
age between governors and governed [in 
Japan] was obscured by the joyful ardor 
with which all classes alike devoted them- 
selves to the acquisition of European, not to 
say American, ideas. Everything foreign was 
then hailed as perfect—everything old and 
national was condemned. Sentiment grew 
democratic, in so far (perhaps it was not very 
far) as American democratic ideals were un- 
derstood. Love of country seemed likely to 
yield to a humble bowing down before for- 
eign models. Officialdom not unnaturally took 
fright at this abdication of national individ- 
ualism. Evidently something must be done to 
turn the tide. Accordingly, patriotic senti- 
ment was appealed to through the throne, 
whose hoary antiquity has ever been a source 
of pride to Japanese literati, who loved to 
dwell on the contrast between Japan’s unique 
line of absolute monarchs and the short-lived 
dynasties of China. Shinto, a primitive nature 
cult, which had fallen into discredit, was ta- 
ken out of its cupboard and dusted. The 
common people, it is true, continued to place 
their affections on Buddhism, the popular fes- 
tivals were Buddhist, Buddhist also the tem- 
ples where they buried their dead. The gov- 
erning class determined to change all this. 
They insisted on the Shinto doctrine that the 
Mikado descends in direct succession from 
the native Goddess of the Sun, and that He 
himself is a living God on earth who justly 
claims the absolute fealty of his subjects. 
Such things as laws and constitutions are 
but free gifts on His part, not in any sense 
popular rights. Of course, the ministers and 
officials, high and low, who carry on His gov- 
ernment, are to be regarded not as public ser- 
vants, but rather as executants of supreme— 
one might say supernatural—authority. Shin- 
to, because connected with the Imperial. Fam- 


ily, is to be alone honored. Therefore the 
important right of burial, never before pos- 
sessed by it, was granted to its priests. Later 
on, the right of marriage was granted like- 
wise—an entirely novel departure in a land 
where marriage had never been more than a 
civil contract. Thus the Shinto priesthood 
was encouraged to penetrate into the intimacy 


-of family life, while in another direction it 


encroached on the field of ethics by borrowing 
bits here and there from Confucian and even 
from Christian sources. Under a régime of 
ostensible religious toleration, the attendance 
of officials at certain Shinto services was re- 
quired, and the practice was established in all 
schools of bowing down several times yearly 
before the Emperor’s picture. Meanwhile 
Japanese politics had prospered; her warriors 
had gained great victories. Enormous was 
the prestige thus accruing to Imperialism and 
to the rejuvenated Shinto cult. All military 
successes were ascribed to the miraculous in- 
fluence of the Emperor’s virtue, and to the 
virtues of His Imperial and divine ancestors 
—that is, of former Emperors and of Shinto 
deities. Imperial envoys were regularly sent 
after each great victory to carry the good tid- 
ings to the Sun Goddess at her great shrine 
at Ise. Not there alone, but at the other prin- 
cipal Shinto shrines throughout the land, the 
cannon captured from Chinese or Russian foes 
were Officially installed, with a view to identi- 
fying Imperialism, Shinto, and national glory 
in the popular mind.” 


Thus Mikado-worship has been both 
created and restored in Japan. Christian- 
ity, it seems, is sufficiently impressed by 
the growth of the new cult to have recently 
declared, through one of its representatives, 
the Rev. Dr. Ebina, that there is nothing 
irreconcilable between Christian doctrine 
and “the notion that, when the Japanese 
Empire was founded, its early rulers were 
in communication with the Great Spirit 
that rules the universe.” This utterance 
is cited by Professor Chamberlain as in 
itself a remarkable evidence of the present 
spiritual temper of Japan. “If so-called 
Christians can think thus,” he says, “the 
non-Christian majority must indeed be de- 
vout Emperor-worshippers and  Japan- 
worshippers.” 

A writer on the staff of the Japan 
Weekly Chronicle is equally impressed by 
the growing cult. “This religion,” he says, 
“is a big political machine which has 
worked wonders during the past six or 
seven years and whose strength seems to 
grow as the years roll by.” He continues: 
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“What is the secret of its success? Its 
wonderful adaptability to the minds of the 
Japanese people. Those who have studied 
their mental characteristics are agreed in 
thinking that the Japanese are so constituted 
that sentiment appeals to them very strongly 
when nothing else can. Of this peculiarity 
Japan’s leading statesmen have made adroit 
use. in order to be thoroly successful a re- 
ligion must appeal to deep-seated emotions of 
some kind or other. Japan’s new religion has 
fulfilled this condition. . 

“The present Japanese Government is evi- 
dently bent on rendering Mikado-worship uni- 
versal in the country. Neither the Christians 
nor the Buddhists, whose religious doctrines 
are essentially antagonistic to the new Japa- 


nese creed, are to be exempted from the duty 
of propagating the new faith. That fact was 
made clear by the recent religious conference 
convened by the Home Office. What in effect 
the officials said to the representatives of the 
two sects that hitherto have kept aloof from 
the orthodox religious propagandism was: We 
don’t care a fig for your religious doctrines, 
nor have we any respect for your objects of 
worship. Do not for a moment suppose that 
it was in order to put wind into your sails 
that we called you together. Nothing could 
be further from our intention than that. We 
need your help in propagating our creed, and 
as loyal subjects of the Emperor you can't 
refuse to assist us, since in this creed of ours 
He and He alone is the object of worship.” 





MEASURING HUMAN PROGRESS BY THE CLOCK 


S NE of the best ways to under- 
stand our relation to the his- 
tory of humanity and to test 
our hopes for the future is 
to crowd the whole history 
of mankind into _ twelve 

hours, and to imagine that we are living 

at noon of this long human day. This 
method of illustrating “cosmological per- 
spective” was first suggested by Heinrich 

Schmidt, a pupil of Haeckel. James Har- 

vey Robinson, of Columbia, elaborates the 

idea to illustrate the modern historical out- 
look, and to show that the “new” history 
should be the weapon of the radical.* To 
imagine a clock that records not minutes 
but centuries, and to measure by it the 
evolution of the human race is, he declares, 
the most adequate way to sense the increas- 
ing velocity of progress. For the sake of 
convenient reckoning and in the interest 
of moderation, Professor Robinson assumes 
that man has been standing upright and 
seeking out inventions for only two hun- 
dred and forty thousand years. Each hour 
on the “history clock” thus _ represents 
twenty thousand years, each minute three 
centuries and each second five years. In 
this long human day, nothing is recorded 
before half-past eleven. At twenty minutes 
to twelve the earliest vestiges of Babylo- 
nian and Egyptian culture begin to appear. 

Greek philosophy and science were born 

but seven minutes ago. Only half a min- 

ute has elapsed since we began to make 








* Tue New History. By James Harvey Robinson, 
Professor of History in Columbia University. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


the steam engine do our work for us. It 
was only two minutes before twelve that 
the idea of conscious progress entered the 
mind of man. We have been awake, 
scientifically speaking, scarcely more than 
a minute. 

“There is,” thinks Dr. Robinson, “noth- 
ing delusive about this reduced scale of 
things. It is much easier for us to handle 
and to speculate upon than the life-sized 
picture, which so transcends our experi- 
ence that we cannot grasp it.” 


“Two reflections are obvious: In the first 
place, those whom we call the ancients— 
Thales, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Hipparchus, Lucretius—are really our con- 
temporaries. . We have no reason what- 
ever to suppose that their minds were better 
or worse than ours, except in point of knowl- 
edge, which has been accumulating since their 
day. In the second place, we are struck by 
the fact that man’s progress was at first 
shockingly slow, well-nigh imperceptible for 
tens of thousands of years; but that it tends 
to increase in rapidity with an ever accel- 
erating tempo. Our forefathers, the drift 
men, may have satisfied themselves for a hun- 
dred thousand years with a single stone im- 
plement, the so-called coup de poing or fist 
hatchet, used, as Sir John Lubbock surmizes, 
for as many purposes as a boy’s jack-knife. 
In time they learned to make scrapers, borers, 
arrow-heads, harpoon points, and rude needles 
of flint and bone. But it was scarcely more 
than half an hour before twelve by our clock 
that they can be shown to have invented pot- 
tery and become the possessors of herds. The 
use of bronze and iron is much more recent, 
and the men of the bronze age still retained 
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a pious devotion to the venerable stone hat- 
chet, which the priests appear to have con- 
tinued to use to slay their victims long after 
the metals began to be used.” 


Tho the Greeks used their minds freely, 
the historian points out, the incalculable 
importance of the common things of every- 
day life escaped their notice. The great 
Christian fathers had no interest in mate- 
rial things, their gaze being fixed on the 
relation of the soul to God. 


“With the rediscovery of Aristotle’s works, 
.... a new barrier was erected to the fruit- 
ful study of nature and the application of 
knowledge to man’s material welfare. All of 
Aristotle’s mistakes as well as all of the mis- 
takes of his new interpreters, became sanc- 
tified. Roger Bacon, the first person, so far 
as we know, to express an unbounded con- 
fidence in the possibilities of experimental 
science, impatiently declared that it would be 
far better if all the works of Aristotle were 
destroyed than that the universities should be 
engaged in attempting to get at the sense of 
the bad Latin translations upon which they 
were dependent. ... Bacon held that the in- 
telligent man of science should acquaint him- 
self with the simple, homely things that far- 
mers and old women know about. While in 
many ways a victim of his age, Roger Bacon, 
a little over six hundred years ago, first gave 
expression to the promise of man’s happiness 
that lay in a study of plain material things. 
Experimental science, he prophesied, would 
enable men to move ships without rowers, car- 
riages might be drawn at an incredible speed 
without animals to draw them, flying ma- 
chines could be devized to navigate the air 
like birds, and bridges might be constructed 
without supports ingeniously to span rivers. 

“These tentative and seemingly fantastic 
suggestions came—to revert to our clock— 
about two minutes before twelve. A whole 
minute more was required before the expostu- 
lations of Roger Bacon were really heeded. 
The leaders of Protestantism had no heart in 
what we call progress. Luther decried reason 
as a ‘pretty harlot? who would blind us to the 
great truths God had revealed in the Bible. 
Calvin declared man innately and unspeakably 
bad and corrupt, utterly incapable of essen- 
tially bettering himself. But Pomponazzi and 
Giordano Bruno, and then Francis Bacon and 
Descartes, about one minute before twelve, 
began to batter down the great edifice which 
the scholastic doctors had reared from the 
blocks they had appropriated from Aristotle. 
They pleaded for reason and denounced the 
senseless respect for tradition.” 


It is scarcely three centuries, hardly a 
minute on the “history clock,” says Pro- 


fessor Robinson, since the idea of the pos- 
sibility of indefinite progress through man’s 
own conscious efforts first clearly emerged 
in the minds of a very few thoughtful per- 
sons. He adds that it “is to Francis Bacon 
that the glory is due of first popularizing 
this great idea—the greatest single idea in 
the whole history of mankind in the vista 
of possibilities which it opens before us.” 
Considering its novelty and its funda- 
mental character, he declares that the proc- 
ess of weakening authority has been very 
rapid. In spite of the hostility and the 
consistent opposition of the conservatives, 
the discoveries of the nineteenth century 
have tended further to turn the eyes of 
men to the future “minutes” and “hours” of 
the long human day, rather than to the past. 
The great scientific discoveries of the past 
century, declares Dr. Robinson, proved 
that man was learning a great deal more 
than any one had ever known about the 
world and his place in it, and secondly, 
that he was applying his knowledge to 
manufacture, transportation and communi- 
cation. Scientists proved that, even long 
before historic times, the human race had 
shown itself capable of the- most startling 
progress. 





“The nineteenth century proved conclusive- 
ly that man had been learning and had been 
bettering himself for hundreds of thousands 
of years. But all this earlier progress had 
been unconscious. For the first time, close 
upon our own day, progress became an ideal 
consciously proclaimed and sought. So what- 
ever the progress of man has been during the 
twelve hours which we assign to him since 
he became man, it was only at about one 
minute to twelve that he came to wish to 
progress—and still more recently that he came 
to see that he can voluntarily progress, and 
that he has progressed. This appears to me 
to be the most impressive message that his- 
tory has to give us, and the most vital in 
the light that it casts on the conduct of 
life.... 

“As for accomplishing the great social re- 
forms that demand our united efforts—the 
abolition of poverty and disease and war, and 
the promotion of happy and rational lives— 
the task would seem hopeless enough were it 
not for the considerations which have been 
recalled above. Until very recently the lead- 
ers of men have looked backward for their 
standards and ideals. The intellectual ances- 
tors of the conservative extend back in an 
unbroken line to the very beginning of human 
history. The reformer who appeals to the 
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future is a recent upstart. He belongs to the 
last half minute of our historical reckoning. 
His family is a new one, and its members 
have often seemed very black sheep to the 
good old family of conservatives who found 
no names too terrible to apply to the Anthony 
Collinses, the Voltaires and Tom Paines, who 
now seem so innocent and commonplace in 
most of their teachings. But it is clear enough 
to-day that the conscious reformer who ap- 
peals to the future is the final product of a 
progressive order of things. While the con- 
servative sullenly opposed what were in Roger 
Bacon’s time called ‘suspicious novelties,’ and 
condemned changes either as wicked or im- 
practicable, he was himself being gradually 
drawn along in a process of insensible better- 
ment in which he refused consciously to par- 
ticipate. Even those of us who have little 
taste for mysticism have to recognize a mys- 
terious unconscious impulse which appears 
to be a concomitant of natural order. It 
would seem as if this impulse has always been 
unsettling the existing conditions and push- 


ing forward, groping after something more 
elaborate and intricate than what already ex- 
isted. This vital impulse, /’élan vital, as Berg- 
son calls it, represents the inherent radicalism 
of nature herself. The power that makes for 
experimental readjustment,—for adventure in 
the broadest sense of the term,—is no longer 
a conception confined to poets and dreamers, 
but must be reckoned with by the most exact- 
ing historian and the hardest-headed man of 
science. We are only just coming to realize 
that we can cooperate with and direct this 
innate force of change which has so long 
been silently operating, in spite of the respect- 
able lethargy, indifference, and even protests 
of man himself, the most educable of all 
its creatures. 

“At last, perhaps, the long-disputed sin 
against the Holy Ghost has been found; it 
may be the refusal to cooperate with the vital 
principle of betterment. History would seem, 
in short, to condemn the principle of con- 
servatism as a hopeless and wicked anachron- 
ism.” 


REVOLUTIONARY METHODS OF “RACE SUICIDE” 
IN FRANCE 


N A single century France has 
lost practically four millions 
in population. Yet the cry 
of race-suicide and the move- 
ment for repopulation has 
been energetically met by a 

counter-movement which finds expression 

in the neo-Malthusian crusade. This is a 

corollary of the revolutionary labor move- 

ment, and it aims to combat poverty and 
destroy the existing order of things by the 
limitation of births. It is an ironical para- 
dox that a doctrine that has been generally 
decried as immoral and pornographic should 
take its name from the amiable, moralistic 
economist Thomas Malthus. The methods 
of those who call themselves his followers 
are prohibited by law in Sweden. There is 
no doubt that they would suffer the same 
fate in this country. Béranger, the Cer- 
berus of French morals, has been fighting 
the movement as a _ pornographic one. 

Jules Lemaitre (himself a celibate, the 

neo-Malthusians point out) advocates the 

criminal suppression of the practices of the 
doctrine. Edmond Perrier, of the French 

Academy of Sciences, declares that neo- 

Malthusianism is an outrage upon public 

morality and ought to be suppressed. 

Other prominent Frenchmen are equally 





decided in their condemnation. Yet the 
Latin advocates of prudential procreation 
dec'are themselves more honestly eugenists 
than the idealistic eugenists of England 
and America. For the movement attains a 
real value, says a writer in the Italian 
magazine J] Pensicro, even in its rude and 
materialistic form, as “the corollary and 
powerful coefficient of the Syndicalist labor 
movement.” 

Naturally enough, the movement has en- 
listed the sympathy and support of the 
more radical writers and scientists. <A 
large amount of literature has grown up, 
including the works of the Englishman, 
Dr. C. R. Drysdale, a pioneer whose work, 
according to Havelock Ellis, has never 
been properly appreciated in his own coun- 
try. Brieux’s “Maternité”; books of Ur- 
bain Gohier; “The Sexual Problem,” by 
Victor Meric, one of the most brilliant of 
the revolutionary journalists of Paris; 
“Sexual Education,” by Jean Marestan: the 
two periodicals Le Malthusien and Généra- 
tion Consciente (with Georges Yvetot, Se- 
bastian Faure, Fernand Kolney, Manuel 
Desvaldés, and G. Hardy among the con- 
tributors) are used in the popularizing of 
the neo-Malthusian doctrines and _ prac- 
tices. One of the most revolutionary and 
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eloquent expressions of the attitude of the 
advocates of conscious generation is that 
of Octave Mirbeau. When a senator, M. 
Piot, according to Alvan Sanborn in “Paris 
and the Social Revolution,” introduced a 
bill propozing the checking of the move- 
ment toward depopulation, Mirbeau ejacu- 
lated: “I dispute the claim that depopula- 
tion is an evil.” He continued: 


“In a social state like ours, in a social state 
which fosters preciously, scientifically, in spe- 
cial cultures, poverty and its derivative, crime; 
in a social state which, in spite of new inves- 
tigations and new philosophies, relies solely 
on the prehistoric forces, murder and mas- 
sacre, what matters it to the people—the only 
class, for that matter, which still produces 





children—this much-discussed question of de- 
population? If the people were clairvoyant, 
logical with their wretchedness and _ their 


servitude, they would desire not the cessation 
of depopulation but its redoubling. We are 
constantly being told that depopulation is the 
gravest danger which threatens the future of 
the country. In what, pray, dear Monsieur 
Piot, and you, also, excellent legislators, who 
lull us ceaselessly with your twaddle? In 
this, you say, that there will come inevitably 
a time when we shall no longer have enough 
men to sent out to be killed in the Soudan, 
in Madagascar, in China, in the bagnes, and 
in the barracks. You are dreaming of re- 
peopling now, therefore, only for the sake of 
depeopling later on? Ah, no, thank you! If 
we must die, we would rather die at once and 
by our own choosing.” 


Paul Brulat (in Le Malthusien) also 
points out the anti-militaristic aspects of 
the new movement, asserting that the an- 
cient Persian potentates, Caesar and the 
Roman emperors, Louis XIV. of France, 
Pitt in England, Napoleon, and in fact all 
of the exploiters of humanity, have en- 
couraged prolific procreation. He goes on 
to show the positive eugenic and idealistic 
aim of the neo-Malthusian doctrine in its 
relation to incurable diseases and degener- 
acy: 


“Tt is the duty of everyone to procreate, 
according to the common understanding, even 
the tubercular, the scrofulous, the rachitic, 
the alcoholic, the tainted. One cannot change 
the requirements for marriage as one can for 
military service. This change, which was 
seriously advocated by certain American 
scientists recently, brought forth smiles. Let 
us point out that a man must be in very good 
health before the nation recognizes him as fit 
to be shot down on a battlefield, while no one 


contests the right of the worst degenerate to 
transmit his taint to future generations. ... 

“Do not make me say what was never in 
my mind. It is not a question of ceasing to 
bring children into the world, but of avoiding 
as much as possible a waste of life, and to 
show thoughtless, wretched and degenerate 
people the crime they are committing by in- 
flicting life upon creatures fatally doomed to 
a somber existence. The important thing is 
not that there should be a large population: 
it is that there should be fewer and fewer 
unfortunates. In one word, men and women 
should have none but the children they desire; 
there will then be time, after throwing aside 
the mask of hypocrisy, to solve the formi- 
dable problem of repopulation and the regen- 
eration of humanity.” 


Writing on the abundance of gold and 
the high cost of living, Albert Lecomte, 
another contributor to the same magazine, 
concludes that the solution of the problem 
of the ever-increasing cost of living in 
France is given by the neo-Malthusian 
principles. Because this unpopular and 
discomforting conclusion would become too 
emphatically evident, declares M. Lecomte, 
conservative economists are unwilling to 
admit that the law of supply and demand 
determines wages just as it determines the 
price of every other comodity. 


“There have been times in official circles 
when people were not afraid to point out the 
remedy for misery. Thus, in 1833, a prefect 
of La Somme advized the poor people to limit 
their offspring according to their resources. 
In 1843, a circular from the prefect of 
l’Allier frankly pointed out that limited pro- 
creation was the best means of increasing the 
welfare of the workers. In 1860, Léonce de 
Lavergne congratulated the Normans on hav- 
ing succeeded in reducing their birthrate; and 
Thiers himself openly advized the imitation of 
this wise population. The reason for the change 
in the point of view of the economists of the 
present day can be easily seen by a perusal 
of their books. As a matter of fact, they 
place themselves only on the point of view 
of capitalistic profits, while their predecessors 
aimed at an increase of real wages: that is 
why they were Malthusians. The two points 
of view are incompatible. It is evident that 
the profits of the capitalists will increase as 
long as the wages of the working people de- 
crease, and that an increase in wages will 
diminish the profits of the capitalists. 

“We understand now why economists who 
are defenders of the strong box persist in 
masking the truths of their science instead of 
popularizing them.” 
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‘‘A BUTTERFLY ON THE WHEEL’’—THE DRAMA- 
TIZATION OF THE DIVORCE COURT 


{EW modern plays contain 
scenes more harassing than 
that from which this play, by 
Edward G. Hemmerde and 
Francis Neilson, takes its 
name. The wheel is the mer- 
ciless logic of the cross-examiner in an 
English divorce court. The butterfly is 
beautiful Peggy Admaston, the frail and 
lovely wife of the Right Honorable George 
Admaston, M.P. The various stages of 
Peggy’s Calvary are realistically depicted 
by Madge Titheradge, a clever emotional 
English actress, ably assisted by histrionic 
compatriots. Eille Norwood brilliantly in- 
terprets the part of Sir Robert Fyfe, the 
cross-examiner. Roderick Collingwood, the 
gay young gentleman of fashion whose 
attentions condition Peggy’s plight is por- 
trayed with equal skill by Charles Quarter- 
maine. 

The action of the play moves swiftly and 
simply from the first scene in a Parisian 
hotel to the tragic climax in the court- 
rooms. Collingwood, Peggy, Lady Attwill 
and Lord Ellerdine undertake a joint trip to 
a pleasure resort. Collingwood manages 
to separate himself and Peggy from the 
rest of the party and, as the curtain rises 
on the first act, Peggy finds herself alone, 
except for her maid, in a strange hotel 
with the young cavalier. She is already 
in her négligé when, much to her surprize, 
Collingwood enters her room, asking per- 
mission to smoke a cigaret. He passionate- 
ly implores her to divorce her husband and 
to bestow herself upon him. In vain she 
protests. What to her was an innocuous 
flirtation is to him the “grande passion” of 
his life. He pleads his case earnestly, call- 
ing her attention to her husband’s neglect. 
“I’m quite satisfied with my life,” she re- 
plies, “only sometimes when I’m foolish I 
feel a little bit lonely and neglected.” 





Cottincwoop. Then you have deceived me. 


Peccy. I never meant— 

CoLLiNGwoop. Never meant! Good heavens! 
I told you six months ago that I loved you, 
and ever since then you have let me go every- 
where with you and I’ve told you again and 
again of my love. 

Peccy. You have always been so good to 
me. You have never been unkind before. 

Cottincwoop. Good! Unkind! Why, most 
men would have divorced their wives on far 
less evidence than we have furnished. And 
you have accepted the position without a mur- 
mur. You don’t know what you have done. 

Peccy. Colling, what do you mean? 

CoLLincwoop. Mean? I mean that you've 
led me to believe that you didn’t care what 
we did, what people said about us. Mean— 
that we are alone together, Peggy, you and I; 
that the call of love is in the Spring, whis- 
pering to you and me. Mean—that I am a 
man and you are a woman, whose souls stand 
bared to one another, that I love you and 
you love me. (Takes her in his arm.) 

Peccy. I don’t love you, Colling, let me go. 

Co.ttincwoop. No, I can’t let you go. It 
is my hour. It’s your fault as well as mine. 
Kiss me, Peggy. You’ve tormented me long 
enough. Kiss me. (Telephone rings.) 

Peccy. Ellerdine! 

CoLtincwoop. Let him ring. 

Peccy. No, no; answer him! Please, 
please— (Telephone rings several times be- 
fore Collingwood goes to it.) 

CoLtincwoop. Well, well, who is it? What! 
Ad—Admaston! 

Peccy. My husband! 

CoLLinGwoop. Yes, yes, we took the wrong 
train. Yes. Collingwood. Yes, it’s he speak- 
ing. 

Peccy. Where is he? 

CoLttincwoop. (Motions her to keep quiet.) 
Oh, yes, we have just finished supper. What. 
I can’t hear you distinctly. You want to speak 
to—oh, to Ellerdine? 

Peccy. Oh! 

CoLLINGwoop. Wait, I'll tell him. (Puts 
receiver down.) He wants to speak to you 
as well, I think. Perhaps you had better not. 

Peccy. I can’t! I can’t! 

CottinGwoop. All right! 
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THE BUTTERFLY WHOSE WINGS ARE 
GROUND ON THE WHEEL 
This charming pose little reveals the emotional 


possibilities which Madge Titheradge develops at the 
great trial scene of Edward C. Hemmerde’s and 
Francis Neilson’s divorce court drama. 


Prescy. Where is he? London? 

CoLLtincwoop. I didn’t think to ask. (Go- 
ing to ’phone.) Hullo! Ellerdine has just 
gone out. Hullo! Where are you speaking 
from? Damn! We’re cut off! Hullo! Hullo! 
Dites donc, mademoiselle, ne coupez pas mon 
numéro, je n’ai pas fini. It’s no use—we're 
cut off. (Puts up receiver angrily and gets to 
head of table.) 

Peccy. Oh, this is fearful! How did he 
know we are here? (She stands facing him 
terrified.) 

CoLLINGWOoD. 
thought of that. 


(After a pause.) I never 
Can he have had us— 


Peccy. What? What? 
CoL_LinGwoop. The crash has come. 
Peccy. Go! Go! Please, go! I shan’t 


speak another word -to you to-night. 


LITERATURE 


(Going to her.) No, no, I 
Peggy, I just worship 


COLLINGWOOD. 
can’t leave you now. 
you! 

Precey. 

COLLINGWOOD. 


I shall ring for my maid. 

No, don’t do that. Don’t 
be cruel, Peggy. No, no, don't ring. (He 
takes her in his arms. Peggy moves to ring.) 
Peggy, trust me. I love you better than any- 
thing in the world. Everything I’ve done has 
been to win you. You know it’s true. Before 
God, Peggy, I believed you loved me, too. 
Don’t judge me too harshly, dear, don't. 
(Holding Peggy.) 

Peccy. I must be alone. (Wrenches her- 
self free and goes to bell and rings.) 

CoLLinGwoop. All right, Peggy. Don’t be 
afraid, dear. It -will all come right. Good 
night, Peggy. (Peggy breaks down. Colling- 
wood goes. Enter Pauline, Peggy's maid.) 

PauLINE. Oh! madame. There is some- 
thing altogether wrong. Just now when I 
came along I saw a man standing at your 
door listening. Twice before I have seen him 
to-day—he was at Boulogne. 

Peccy. (Runs to her.) Oh, Pauline, I feel 
that something awful is going to happen. Stay 
with me. Don’t go back to your room. Stay 
with me! Stay with me! Pet me as you 
used to when I was little and afraid of. the 
dark. (Weeps on Pauline’s shoulder.) 


The next morning Lord Ellerdine arrives 
with Lady Attwill. Together. with Colling- 
wood they concoct a cock-and-bull story 
for the benefit of Peggy’s husband and her 
reputation. Peggy reluctantly consents to 
the lie. When, however, Admaston sud- 
denly appears the conspirators lose their 
heads. They reply falteringly to his ques- 
tions. The situation is relieved momenta- 
rily by the entrance of Peggy, dressed for 
a drive. 


ApMASTON. Well, Peggy! Going out? 


Prccy. I was. 
ADMASTON. Wait a moment. 
Peccy. Very well. 


ApMAsTon. Ellerdine tells me that you all 
got on the wrong train at Boulogne. 

Peccy. Yes. 

ADMASTON. 

Peccy. Yes. 

Apmaston. And that he and Lady Attwill 
stayed at this hotel last night? 

Lorp ELLerRDINE. Why, of course we did, 
Admaston. Don’t you believe us? 

ApMASToN. And that you were all at sup- 
per together at midnight? 

Prccy. Why do you ask? 

ApMASTON. Because Collingwood told me 
you were, and Ellerdine says he didn’t have 
supper, and Lady Attwill corroborates Eller- 
dine’s statement. 


You did? 
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Peccy. Then why ask me? Don’t you be- 
lieve Colling? 

Apmaston. No, I do not. 

CoLLinGwoop. Admaston! 

Apmaston. I don’t believe a single state- 
ment I have heard since I came into this 
room. 

Lorp ELLterpINE. By God, Admaston! 

Lapy AttwiLt. Dicky, keep quiet. 

ApmastTon. (To Ellerdine.) You lied! 
(To Collingwood.) And you lied to me last 
night on the telephone. 

Lorp E.LLerpinE. Telephone! Did Admas- 
ton speak to you last night on the telephone. 

CoLLINGwoop. Yes. 

Lorp ELLerDINE. Then, my dear fellow, 
why on earth didn’t you tell us? (Peggy 
takes off hat and puts it on table behind sofa 
and sits by piano.) 

ApDMASTON. Why didn’t he tell you? 
Would that have saved you from telling me 
you all got on the wrong train? Collingwood 
lied to me. You lied to me, Lady Attwill— 
I beg your pardon— 

CoLLinGwoop. Why should you come cate- 
chizing us? 

ApMASTON. (Faces Collingwood.) Why? 

Peccy. Oh, don’t! Go! Please, go! Dicky, 
take Alice away! 

ApMASsTon. (After their exit. To Colling- 
wood.) Well, why don’t you go? 

CoLLinGwoop. What are -you going to do? 

ApMASTOoN. What the devil has that got 
to do with you? 

CoLttincwoop. A great deal. If you loved 
your wife as much as I love her, you’d know 
what it had to do with me. 

Apmaston. Love her! I did love her and 
trusted her implicitly. 

CoLtINGwoop. Your presence here looks like 
it. Why? How did you know she was here, 
unless you had her watched? Loved her and 
trusted her! Good God, man, you didn’t even 
know she existed until another man wanted 
her. 

ApMASTON. You admit you wanted her! 
(Peggy shrinks.) 

CoLttncGwoop. Yes, and much good may the 
admission do you! I wanted her and I fought 
for her with every weapon I dare employ, 
and I’ve failed. What sort of fight have you 
made for her? It was her own pure self 
that kept her sweet. It was that pure self 
I wanted, but I’ve lost her. 

Apmaston. If you have any of the in- 
stincts of a gentleman, you’ve won her. 

CoLLINGwoop. What do you mean? 

ApMASTON. Your methods have not been 
over nice—to betray your friend, to seduce his 
wife— 

CoLtinGwoop. That’s a lie! I don’t defend 
myself, but don’t you dare to say a word 
against her. We were very old friends. I 
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loved her and I believed she loved me, but 
she didn’t. She loves you—you! 

ApMASToN, A pretty love! I've done with 
it—and with her! 

Peccy. George, for God’s sake. 

CoLLInGwoop. You mean to cast her off? 
To break her spirit? No! No, you don’t 
know what you are saying! You have no 
right— 

ApMASTON. That is for the court to decide. 

Peccy. The court! No, George. Not that! 
I’ve done nothing—nothing to forfeit your 
love. 

ADMASTON. (Swings around, facing them.) 
Stop! You don’t realize how much I know. 
I saw a letter at the House of Commons yes- 
terday before four o'clock. That letter told 
me everything you intend to do, everything, 
in fact, you have done. That letter brought 
me over here. I sent a detective to Boulogne 
to meet you. 

Peccy. (Terrified.) That man! 

Apmaston. Yes. I sent him. He followed 
you to this hotel. He was here last night. 
He is here now. He has just given me his 
report, and it leaves no doubt as to your guilt. 

Preccy. My guilt! No, George, it isn’t true. 
(Admaston turns aside.) It is not true. I 
don’t care what you have done, or what let- 
ters or reports you have received. I am your 
wife. I didn’t love you at first; you knew 
that. I told you all, but now— (She touches 
Admaston’s arm, he straightens himself up. 
Peggy retreats.) 

CoLLtnGwoop. You blind fool, don’t you 
see what you are doing? You're playing my 
game, not your own. I’ve tried to win her 
and I’ve treated you pretty badly, but I don’t 
want to win her now. Don't you see, man, 
if you call in the court to break her wings 
you'll only drive her to me? 

ApMASTON. Yes, and you don’t seem par- 
ticularly anxious to go through with it. 

Cottincwoop. You! (Peggy puts her hand 
out to check him. Pause. Collingwood con- 
trols himself and goes to door.) If you want 
me, Peggy, I shall be in the next room. (He 
goes out.) 

Peccy. George, you are not going -to send 
me away. 

ApMASTON. Peggy, you’ve lied—you lied to 
me. Peggy, what have I ever done to you? 

Preccy. George, I did lie, yes, I did; but 
only that. I am your wife. Believe me, be- 
lieve me! (Advances to him.) 

Apmaston. (Retreats.) My wife! No, 
no! How can I believe that? How can I 
know that is not a lie? 

Peccy. It’s the truth! I swear it! I am 
as much your wife as I was the day you mar- 
ried me! 

Apmaston. Oh, I was a fool to leave. you 
alone! But I trusted you. I laughed at. the 
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gossip. The ridicule only made my trust in 
you the greater. My whole aim in life was 
to win you by doing big things for you. And 
now it is all turned to desecration. 

Peccy. (Comes to him and puts her arms 
around him.) Oh, George, forgive me! For- 
give me! I am humbled, not you; struck 
down, crushed! But I will be your slave. 
Oh, George, I am still your wife, on my 
soul! 

ApMASTON. (Breaking from her.) No! 
You love Collingwood. 

Peccy. (Retreats.) No, no! There was 
a time when I thought I did. 

ApMASTON. Thought you did? When did 
you think it? Last night? 

Peccy. No, George, no! I love you. I 
knew that last night if I ever knew it before. 

Apmaston. I don’t believe you. (Peggy 
stunned.) You and he were alone together 
when I telephoned. Was he with you when 
I telephoned at one o'clock? 

Preccy. Yes, but— 

Apmaston. Alone together from ten o’clock 
on? 

Peccy. No, no, not that. I swear it! 
(Kneels and clasps his arm.) 

Apmaston. I know too much to believe a 
word you say. You were alone with him 
then. Well, by God, you stay alone with him. 
(Draws his arm away and goes. Peggy falls.) 


The third act reproduces thrillingly the 
atmosphere of the probate divorce and 
admiralty division of the High Court of 
Justice. The President of the Court and 
the counsels in their white wigs make 
an impressive picture. In the witness box 
we find Peggy squirming under the insinu- 
ations of her husband’s counsel. With the 
dialectics of the experienced cross-ex- 
aminer, sudden ironical thrusts and _ half- 
veiled suggestions, he presents what seems 
to be damning evidence of Peggy’s guilt, 
especially of her complicity with Colling- 
wood in changing the schedule of her pro- 
jected trip. He draws the confession from 
her that several months before the Paris 
trip Mr. Collingwood had been making pas- 
sionate love to her. 


Sirk Ropert. Was this another of those 
perfectly harmless things you didn’t care to 
tell your husband about? 

Peccy. I saw no harm in it. 

Sir Rosert. But, you did not want him to 
‘know? (Pause.) Well, Mrs. Admaston, you 
have now admitted that Mr. Collingwood was 
making passionate love to you for months 
before this trip to Paris. We are getting at 
the truth gradually. I suppose he made these 


declarations of love several times at Lord 
Ellerdine’s? 

Peccy. I think he spoke to me on two or 
three occasions. 

Sir Ropert. Then that was really the first 
time he declared his love for you? 

Peccy. Yes, that was the first time. 

Sir Ropert. You're sure of that? 

Peccy. Quite sure. 

Sm Rosert. You still went everywhere 
with him, but you were careful not to tell 
your husband the truth? 

Preccy. My husband trusted me. I never 
abused his trust. 

Str Rosert. Was not this an abuse of his 
trust? 

Prccy. Oh, we can’t all be perfect. I 
don’t deny that I flirted. 

Sir Rosert. And encouraged this man, this 
very charming companion, to flirt with you. 

Pecey. And if I did—my husband trusted 
me end knew there was nothing in it. 

Sir Rosert. Mrs. Admaston, 1f that is so, 
why were you afraid to speak to your hus- 
band on the night of the 23rd of March? 
And why did you connive at a deliberate lie 
on the following day? 

Preccy. Oh, I was a fool. The others 
thought the thing much worse than it was, 
and that frightened me. I’ve told you that 
I loathed myself for lying as I did. 

Str Rosert. Now, doesn’t it strike you, 
Mrs. Admaston, that anyone who was ac- 
quainted with your previous adventures with 
Mr. Collingwood, the pleasure you obviously 
found in his society, the methods you adopted 
to blind your husband to the progress of this 
innocent friendship, would have very good 
grounds for supposing that the accident 
which brought about the last of this series 
of innocent and pleasant reunions, was in 
reality not an accident but deliberate design? 

Peccy. I see what you mean, but, what- 
ever anyone thought, it was an accident. 

Sir Ropert. An accident! Well now, just 
let us consider this chapter of accidents! By 
accident, you and Mr. Collingwood got into 
the wrong train at Boulogne; by accident, 
altho the luggage of the whole party was 
together at Charing Cross Station and Mr. 
Collingwood was instructed to register it all 
through to St. Moritz, your luggage and Mr. 
Collingwood’s was not registered; an acci- 
dent which enabled you to take it with you 
on the Paris train, which you only entered 
by accident. By accident, Mr. Collingwood 
seems to have engaged rooms for himself 
and a lady in Paris, which but for the acci- 
dent that took you and him to Paris could 
have been of no possible use to him. Do you 
still ask us just to believe that your visit to 
Paris was the result of an accident? 

Peccy. Most certainly I do. 
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“I SWEAR THAT I MEANT NO HARM” 


The Butterfly’s vain revolt against the machinery of the English law that is ready to crush her. 


Sir Rosert. I suggest to you that you and 
Mr. Collingwood had planned this trip to Paris, 
that he took the rooms with your knowledge, 
that he omitted to register the luggage with 
your knowledge, that you both missed the 
train deliberately and reached Paris in ac- 
cordance with your preconceived design? 

Peccy. And I say that all suggestions are 
absolutely false. 

Str Rosert. Absolutely false? 

Peccy. There is not a rag of truth in any 
one of them. You may think you can make 
black white, you may suborn spies, tamper 
with railway servants and waiters— 

PRESIDENT. Mrs. Admaston! 

Peccy. —and do all the rest of the de- 
grading work which seems inseparable from 
this Court. 

PrestpENT. Mrs. Admaston, you must not 
talk like that. 

Peccy. (Turns to President.) And what 
right have they to treat me like this? Am I 
to be treated as guilty, merely because I have 
foolishly courted temptation? I don’t know 
what I have said. (Facing Sir Robert.) I 
don’t know what I shall say before this tor- 
ture is complete; but I am sensible enough 
to know I have no chance at all against 
this horrible insinuation, which twists every 
bit of harmless and girlish folly into some 
vicious and debasing form. I can’t keep quiet 
under it. I tell you it is lies,-nothing but lies. 


Sir Ropert. (After pause.) Now, Mrs. 
Admaston, I must ask you to give me your 
very close attention. You still persist in say- 
ing that your visit to Paris was the result of 
an accident. 

Prccy. Emphatically I do. 

Sir Rosert. Has your lordship got that 
document which Mr. Admaston identified 
when he was in the witness box? 

PRESIDENT. That was the anonymous letter 
received by Miss Admaston, Mr. Admaston’s 
aunt—was it not, and produced by her on 
subpoena yesterday? I have it here in the 
envelope. 

Sir Rosert. Perhaps your lordship’ will 
allow the witness to look at the envelope. 

McArtuHur. My lord, I submit that noth- 
ing can make this letter evidence. 

PRESIDENT. And again you are quite right, 
Mr. McArthur; but at present Sir Robert is 
not suggesting that it is evidence. (McArthur 
sits.) Usher, please hand this to the witness. 
(Judge hands letter to usher, usher hands it 
to Peggy.) 

Str Rosert. Now, Mrs. Admaston, will you 
look at the envelope? You will see that it 
is dated the 23rd of March and the postmark 
shows it was collected at 10.30,A. M. Now 
you still persist in saying that at the time 
that letter was posted nothing was further 
from. your mind than that you were going 
to-spend the night in Paris? 
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Peccy. I have already said so. 

Sir Ropert. And you say so still? 

Peccy. Of course I do. 

Sir Rosert. The letter is addressed to Miss 
Admaston, Mr. Admaston’s aunt, is it not? 
And Mr. Admaston has sworn that she 
brought it to him at the House of Commons 
shortly after 3 o’clock on the same day. Oh, 
is Miss Admaston a friend of yours? 

Peccy. I don’t think she altogether ap- 
proves of me. 

Sir Ropert. I see you know that. Mr. 
Admaston has sworn that it was the informa- 
tion contained in that letter that determined 
him to have you watched at Boulogne and in 
Paris. 

Peccy. Yes, I know. 

Str Rosert. And at the time that letter was 
written you say that no one could possibly 
have known that you were going to spend 
the night in Paris or miss the train at Bou- 
logne? 

Peccy. Of course they couldn't. 

Sir Rosert. I take it that you believe your 
husband when he says that that letter was in 
his hands shortly after three o’clock—before 
you ever left England? 


Peccy. I believe my husband implicitly. 

Sir Rosert. Do you recognize the hand- 
writing? 

Peccy. No, I have never seen it before. 


PresipENT. I don’t want to interrupt you, 
Sir Robert, but do you know whose hand- 
writing it is? 

Sir Rosert. No, my lord. 
ing for information. 

PRESIDENT. It’s very curious. 

Sir Ropert. It is, my lord. My learned 
friend, Mr. Carteret, who is watching the 
case on behalf of Miss Admaston, informs 
me that she has had it submitted to every 
well-known handwriting expert in London. 

PRESIDENT. And compared it with the 
writing of every person however remotely 
connected with the parties concerned in the 
case? 

Sir Ropert. She has even had it compared 
with Mrs. Admaston’s. 

PresipENT. And, no doubt, with Mr. Col- 
lingwood’s? 

Sir_ Ropert. 
and I regret to say with no result. 
cannot help us, Mrs. Admaston? 


I am really ask- 


And with Mr. Collingwood’s, 
And you 


Preccy. No, not from the envelope. 

PRESIDENT. It’s a most peculiar hand- 
writing. 

Sir Rosert. Yes, my lord, it is. Now, Mrs. 


Admaston, remember, that letter was in your 
husband’s hand shortly after 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 23rd of March. Now, will 
you please read it? 

Peecy. Out loud? 


Sir Rospert. No, no. Read it to yourself. 


(Peggy takes letter out of envelope and 
reads. As she reads she gives a little cry. 
Then looks at it more closely and reads it 
again while the judge and jury regard her 
intently. Then suddenly she turns to the 
judge and cries out distractedly.) 

Peccy. My lord, this is infamous! 

Sir Ropert. So you still persist in saying 
that your visit to Paris was the result of an 
accident? 

Peccy. (Desperately.) This letter—it is— 
a trap—it must be—a trap! 

Sir Ropert. Come madam, can you still 
keep up this farce, this hypocritical farce? 


CoLLInGwoop. (Jumping up.) My lord, I 
protest. 
PresIpDENT. You will have an opportunity 


later, Mr. Collingwood, of showing your sym- 


pathy. (Collingwood sits, muttering.) 
Str Rosert. Now, madam, having read that 
letter— 


FoREMAN OF THE Jury. My lord, the jury 


would like to see the letter. 


PRESIDENT. What do you say, Mr. McAr- 
thur, and Mr. Menzies? 
McArtuHur. I can see no purpose in keep- 


ing it out now, my lord. 

Menzies. Any mischief which it might do 
has been done already. 

PRESIDENT. I think you are right. Usher, 
give me the letter. Listen, gentlemen, and I 
will read it to you. The importance of this 
letter, gentlemen, which, as you have seen, 
has so terribly upset this poor lady, is that it 
was clearly written before 10.30 on the morn- 
ing of the 23rd of March and was in the 
hands of Mr. Admaston long before Mrs. 
Admaston and her friends had left Folke- 
stone, much less Boulogne. The letter is 
dated March 23rd and it is unsigned. Well, 
now, in general, anonymous letters are open 
to grave suspicion; but in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of this case the fact that it is 
anonymous makes no difference, for if anyone 
knew that the respondent and corespondent 
were going to stay in Paris the night of the 
23rd and he knew that before they had start- 
ed, it’s difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of the fact. The letter reads thus: “Mrs. 
Admaston will be staying at Paris to-night 
along with Mr. Collingwood. They have ar- 
ranged to get separated from Lord Ellerdine 
and Lady Attwill at Boulogne and to stay the 
night together at the Hotel de Tuileries. If 
Mr. Admaston does not believe this, let him 
telephone the hotel to-night.” 

Sir Rosert. Now, madam, having read that 
letter, do you still dare to repeat that until 
you had the misfortune to miss the train at 
Boulogne you had not intention of spending 
the night in Paris with Mr. Collingwood? 
(Pause.) My lord and the jury are waiting 
for your answer. (Pause.) Come, madam! 
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Peccy. (After a further pause.) And 
what am I to answer? 

Str Rosert. The truth, madam, if you can. 

Peccy. The truth! And what is the truth 
to you? It’s not the truth you want, it’s me— 
my very soul—that’s what you want! Not to 
wring the truth out of me, but just so much 
as will serve your ends. 

PRESIDENT. Mrs. Admaston, these outbursts 
will not assist your case. 

Peccy. My case! My lord, who will be- 
lieve me now in the face of that letter? It’s 
a trap—trap, I say. I’ve been hunted and 
hounded into it. I’m not surprised now that 
innocent women in hundreds let their cases go 
by default rather than face the humiliation 
and torture of this awful place. 

Sir Rosert. Madam, I must insist upon an 
answer. 

Peccy. And what am I to answer? 

Stk Rosert. If you ask me, Mrs. Admas- 
ton, let me advise you to answer the truth. 

Peccy. The truth? 

Sir Ropert. Yes, the truth! That this trip 
to Paris was all arranged between you and 
your lover. That at the very moment your 
husband tried to reach you on the telephone, 
you were in your lover’s arms— 

Peccy. It’s a lie. 

Sir Rosert. The telephone bell rang sev- 
eral times before it was answered— 

Peccy. Yes, but— 

Sir Rosert. I suggest to you that even 
then you were in your lover’s arms— 

Peccy. It’s a lie! 

Sir Rosert. Now, madam, for the Jast time 
I press for an answer. Do you still insist that 
you and your lover— 

Prccy. How dare you suggest that he is 
my lover? I tell you that I have never loved 
him, never, never, never! If I’d loved him, 
do you think I would be here now? For 
months and months he has begged and en- 
treated me to let my husband divorce me, so 
that I could marry him. If I’d loved him do 
you thing I would have faced this terrible 
place? I never loved him. I’ve been foolish. 
I loved his admiration. I played with fire. 
I never knew that the law—man’s law—made 
no difference between the opportunity of do- 
ing wrong and the giving away to it. I know 
now. Some day men who know women will 
make other laws, but some of us must have 
our lives broken first. In the face of that 
letter and the evidence, no man could believe 
me, whatever I say; but I swear before God 
that it was all an accident—our being in Paris. 
I swear that I meant no harm by all my little 
lies. I swear I have done nothing wrong, 
nothing, nothing; but no one will believe me 
now—no one— 

(Peggy faints across rail of witness box. 
Collingwood and Admaston spring forward. 
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Sir Robert lays restraining hand on Admas- 
ton’s shoulder.) 


Collingwood’s suspicion as to the author- 
ship of the incriminating letter is directed 
toward Lady Attwill. He compares the 
handwriting with a picture she had once 
given him when her right arm was disabled. 
The handwriting tallies exactly with the 
inscription which she had penned labori- 
ously with her left hand. He threatens her 
with public disgrace unless she herself re- 
veals to Admaston that she and Colling- 
wood had connived at the Paris trip with- 
out Peggy’s knowledge. Lady Attwill, it 
appears, was as much in love with Admas- 
ton as Collingwood was devoted to Peggy. 
As this understanding dawns upon Colling- 
wood he bullies her into confession. She 
still attempts to defy him. “Do you think,” 
she cries, “I am afraid of you and your 
game oi bluff? A_ pretty conspiracy 
to down me and save Peggy! Why— 
should’nt Pauline have written this letter?” 


CoLttinGwoop. Alice, do you remember 
about two years ago you were thrown from 
your horse out hunting, and broke your arm— 
your right arm, Alice, and you sent me a 
photograph of yourself signed with the left 
hand? Here it is; and here is the photo- 
graph of the letter read in court. The writing 
is identical! Now, Alice, the game’s up. 
What are you going to do? 

Lavy Attwitt. Do? Deny that I can 
write with my left hand! 

CoLttincwoop. My dear Alice, your sim- 
plicity is charming. The law will compel you 
to prove it. To-morrow you will be made to 
write in court, with all London looking on, 
and every newspaper will be full of it. It 
isn’t the only time you’ve written that way. 
There are certain to be other specimens about. 
You’ve got to own up. Which of us shall tell 
George Admaston the truth? You must, 
Alice; you must tell him yourself. (She 
faces him; he seizes her right wrist.) You 
must! (A pause, she finally shows submis- 
sion. Collingwood turns slowly toward door. 
Admaston enters. They face each other for 
a second. Then Collingwood goes.) 

ApMAsTon. Alice, what was Collingwood 
doing here? 

Lapy Atrwitt. George, Colling and I 
planned that trip to Paris. 

Apmaston. Is that the truth? 

Lavy ArttTwitt. Peggy knew absolutely 
nothing about it. 

ApMASTON. Thank God for that! 

Lavy Attwitt. As to that letter, I wrote it. 

Apmaston. (He takes her by the wrist.) 
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You? Alice, how could you? (She struggles 
to get away.) 

Lapy Attwitt. Don't! 
out.) 

(Admaston follows towards door and turns 
when he hears door close after Peggy's en- 
trance.) 

Peccy. George! Why have you come? 

ADMASTON. Peggy, I’ve just heard who 
wrote that letter! 

Peccy. Do you believe now I didn’t know 
we should be in Paris? 

ApMaston. Yes, Peggy, I swear it! 

Peccy. Oh, I’m so tired of it all, so tired. 

ApMASTON. Peggy, I want to tell you 
something, and then I'll go. Whatever the 


Don’t! (Goes 


others in court may have thought to-day, I 
knew you told the truth. I knew that you 
were innocent; and I realized for the first 
time in my life how hopelessly small I’ve been! 
Why, whatever you did was all my fault; I 
thought too much of my career, too little of 
you; I threw away the real thing that mat- 
tered and now I’ve got to pay for it. I’ve 
lost you, Peggy! And God knows what that 
means to me; but I wanted to tell you, dear, 
how sorry, how deeply ashamed I am. That’s 
all, now I'll go! (Turns and gets to door.) 

Preccy. George! (He stops.) I’m so 
lonely! Don’t go! (Holds out her arms. He 
rushes to her and says “Peggy,” and clasps 
her in his arms.) 





BERNARD SHAW’S DRAWN BATTLE WITH PARIS 


T was with this letter to his 
translator, reprinted on yel- 
low posters and _ placarded 
all over Paris, that Bernard 
Shaw opened his recent cam- 
paign in the French capital: 





My dear Hamon:—Paris is always the last city in 
the world to discover and accept an author or a com- 
pozer of international reputation. London is twenty- 
five years behind the times and Paris is ten years be- 
hind London. Paris is a marvelous city. But Pari- 
sians have not yet discovered Paris. t is not sur- 
prizing, then, that they have not yet discovered me. 
In ten years Paris will discover me. ‘ 

This skyrocket went up and came down. 
Nobody challenged anybody to deadly com- 
bat. Paris has seen many placards and 
written a few. She cheerfully admitted 
through the Mercure de France that mod- 
ern competition had done away with gothic 
scruples; that art had as much right to 
publicity as trade; that otherwise the pen- 
guin leaving her egg on a rock to hatch 
of itself might say, “What a pure artist am 
I!” and that no one ought to complain 
of the harmless necessary clucking with 
which a humbler fowl announces the hatch 
of such wonderful chicks. Paris, unmoved, 
awaited the attack. 

It began on both sides of the river at 
once. “Arms and the Man” at the largest 
theater on the left bank and “Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession” at the most literary stage 
on the right, the Théatre des Arts. Paris 
watched with interest, for should this cam- 
paign fail as did that of “Candida” in 1907, 
there would evidently be nothing for Shaw 
to do but retreat in good order across the 
Channel. For “Candida” did not do for 
Shaw in France what it did in America, 


partly because the actors took it too heav- 
ily, partly because the French passion for 
classification could not be easy with the 
dual nature of the heroine, at once prac- 
tical and imaginative; but probably, in the 
main, because as one critic put it, “this 
was not the air for our lungs.” However, 
“Candida” made Shaw at least a name to 
Parisians, and one that for a wonder they 
could not manage to pronounce in two 
syllables. 

The first play in the recent campaign 
made little impression over the river; but 
“Mrs. Warren” remained to pass to its 
eightieth performance. It met with some 
praise, some blame, for each of which 
reason was given at length in every leading 
newspaper and magazine; but most of all, 
it met with a judgment on its merits, apart 
from personal or social prejudice, such as 
the play has had to wait all these years to 
receive. 

For the French public did not have to 
look at “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” through 
its fingers. English audiences had first to 
be informed of the existence of Mrs. 
Warren’s line of business: for that there 
is no such profession in England is, of 
course, proved by the fact that there is 
in nobody’s vocabulary a word for it. 
Even after they had allowed it a pro- 
visional existence, they had to suffer a 
fresh pang every time anyone on the stage 
referred to it ever so obliquely. By the 
time the big scene came on, British eyes 
were too suffused to see it. The French 
started with no such handicap. With their 
mania for precision, they had provided 
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for Mrs. Warren in the dictionary. And 
they are not shocked easily. No, after 
reading one year’s dramatic supplement to 
L’Illustration, anyone will admit that they 
are not shocked easily; and they are not 
shocked at all at a plain statement of some- 
thing that indisputably exists and an at- 
tempt to refer this condition to its proper 
place in the social structure. As calmly as 
this did the Parisian public go to see “Le 
Profession de Mme. Warren,” with but a 
flicker of curiosity as to what could have 
caused such a scandal to the unaccountable 
English. For once Mr. Shaw could not 
call to his aid either the blush or the 
shudder. 

“The idea of the play,” says Gabriel 
Trarieux in La Revue, “is curious and 
powerful. One could formulate it thus: No 
morality without wealth. No wealth with- 
out primitive immorality. The origin of 
all morality is thence, in general, immoral. 
It is a luxury that only the second genera- 
tion can afford. To illustrate his thesis, 
the author has chosen a case at once pic- 
turesque and extreme’—and with this 
Mime. Warren slipped into her place in the 
cosmos as quietly as a document into a 
pigeonhole. It does reduce friction not to 
be shocked. 

All the critics fly straight to the great 
scenes between Mrs. Warren and Vivie, 
and do not hesitate to call them great. 
The Temps notices the elder woman’s evi- 
dent conviction that she is doing right. 


“And what is more, she actually gives the 
proof. This perplexes us, makes us think. 
This is exactly the art of the author—to chase 
from our spirit routine ideas, to submit to us 
an unexpected case of conscience, and in such 
a way that we must look at it with new eyes. 
We say to ourselves: If Mme. Warren rea- 
sons justly, people who do not reason like 
her must be wrong. So young girls ought to 
be prostitutes. And we realize that if this is 
so, society must be badly organized. But if 
we look at the matter a little closer, we see 
that there is a flaw in the argument, and that 
this matron is perhaps not such a good logician 
as we at first thought. What did she say in 
substance to Vivie? ‘I congratulate myself on 
having taken up this trade because I became 
rich by this means.’ Vivie could have replied 
—and we are surprized that a little person so 
clear-headed should not have thought of it— 
‘The greater number of women of your trade 
have a lamentable end. You have succeeded 
not because you were of that trade, but be- 


cause you were active and intelligent; but if 
you had applied these qualities to honorable 
labor, who knows whether it would not have 
procured you ease and comfort?’ The excel- 
lent Warren would have found some embar- 
rassment. She triumphs too easily. And Shaw 
laughs in his sleeve. He is the most subtle 
of sophists.” 


But M. Hamon reminds the critic that 
the excellent Warren had already answered 
by asking Vivie at what other trade a 
woman could amass capital to go into busi- 
ness for herself and exploit instead of be- 
ing exploited. 

Gustave Lanson says that the scene is 
“a bottle of vitriol thrown in the face of 
prudish England—and all modern society 
gets splashed.” Some writhe under the 
splashes, like Maurice Muret, who has 
given Shaw a chapter in his book on Con- 
temporary Foreign Writers. He calls him 
a creator of disorder, demolishing the state 
to exalt the individual, a blackener of hero- 
ism (evidently an echo from “Arms and 
the Man”), at once misogynist and mili- 
tant feminist, who as a crowning crime 
“has written a pamphlet against Napoleon, 
in the form of a drama, as libelous as it is 
boresome.” Thanks to this, he goes on, he 
has produced the illusion of genius among 
those who share his phobias; but his plays 
are worth nothing. “We are of the same 
opinion, my dear sir,” says Augustin 
Hamon in La Grande Revue, “they are 
worth nothing at all—to the upholders of 
the capitalistic order. They are worth 
much to its adversaries, and for the 
masses.” But the critics in general refuse 
to be headed off the road of literature up 
the path of social reform; indeed, they 
think Shaw only a half-hearted messiah. 
“His unruly muscles,” says one, “will twist 
the lips of the apostle, so that around the 
words of life there spreads the smile of 
the arch-satirist Death.” Had he his way, 
we are assured, he would be certain to 
turn everything upside down; but, while 
awaiting the transformation of humanity, 
he is willing to improve and entertain it 
by showing it its own picture as it is. 

The Shavian people, indeed, seem to be 
the despair of French criticism because they 
are too much alive to fit into the traditions. 
That is why Mrs. Warren seems best to 
please, for the “exuberant commére” is sup- 
posed to be “in the direct line of British 
theatrical tradition.” Vivie is less popular, 
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tho the Temps calls her an “ivory Miner- 
va.” Galtier thinks she should have stayed 
with her mother, pardoned her, and rescued 
her from the claws of Crofts. So she 
should; it would be perfectly sweet, and 
more in the line of theatrics than for Vivie 
to feel, as other critics point out, no need 
to pardon her mother’s conduct nor any 
desire to share in its profits. So it has 
gone; the French writers have found them- 
selves all. discussing actual morals rather 
than dramatic situations. Blinking at the 
daylight as they come out of the theater, 
they agree with La Revue that these are 
not’ manikins made to entertain the public, 
but-real beings seen by a real man. 

Meantime the reviews are inundated with 
studies of the Shavian philosophy as ex- 
pressed in “Man and Superman,” which 
is so well liked in France that it seems a 
curious piece of mismanagement not to 
have chosen it for production. His theory 
that “love is a chase of which man is the 
prey” finds a response in every male French 
breast. “One could not more audaciously 
affront our conventions of chivalrous gal- 
lantry,” says d’Humiéres in the Mercure, 
“and I see our last champions of beauty 
grow pale.” He proceeds: 


“Oh, you Faraway Princesses—Dulcineas— 


Roxanes! The kind of heresy is less discon- 
certing coming from a foreigner. Anyway, 
the chivalrous sentiment does seem on the de- 
cline with us. But at the theater, that museum 
of routine morals, it still survives. A. spec- 
tator capable of stamping on the charming 
but excessive headdress of the lady sitting in 
front of him will feel himself Lohengrin or 
Galahad when injured innocence or the cow- 
ardly seducer comes on the stage. -Mr. Shaw 
will not conquer this chevalier without a com- 
bat.” 


As might have been expected, Shaw’s 
fun counts for very little; apparently the 
one thing untranslatable is a laugh. 

Voltaire, to whom the critics compare 
Shaw, had prepared them for his humor, 
but nothing had prepared them for his 
ideas; and it is the real novelty of these to 
the French intellect, at least in dramatic 
form, that will keep back the popularity of 
the Irish dramatist in the French capital. 
“Such plays,” says Cestre, one of Shaw’s 
champions in Paris, “require the collabora- 
tion of the audience, and this takes time to 
cultivate. He has against him the very 
novelty and profundity of his ideas.” Sure- 
ly after such a speech as that, one must 
admit that if Shaw has not conquered 
Paris, he has been allowed to withdraw 
with all the honors of war. 





THE REBIRTH OF LIGHT OPERA 


EARIED of the _ clownish 
antics of musical comedy, 
American audiences hail 


with delight the splendid re- 
vival of opera comique, that 
merry sister of grand opera. 
The recent revival of Reginald De Koven’s 
“Robin Hood” almost marked a new chap- 
ter in the history of light opera. It is 
doubtful, remarks the musical editor of 
the New York Evening Post, if such a 
gathering of singers has been seen before 
in light opera in this country. The cast 
included Florence Wickham, Pauline Hall, 
Bella Alten, and others equally well known. 
The resuscitation, simultaneously with De 
Koven’s opera, of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
imperishable operettas, “Patience” and “The 
Pirates of Penzance,” was made a joy to 
lovers of fun and music by the intensely 
human genius of De Wolf Hopper. 

Light opera, as Reginald De Koven ex- 





plains, in the Dramatic Mirror, has suf- 
fered much in the past from inadequate 
productions. Managers, and the public as 
well, seem to have forgotten what exactly 
constitutes this delicate species of art. 
“What it most certainly is not,” Mr. De 
Koven goes on to say, “is the kind of vau- 
deville variety show where chorus kicks 
and gyrations, Broadway slang and horse- 
play antics, set to various samples of mu- 
sical drivel, predominate. 


“Between grand opera and opera comique, 
for which the best translation is light opera, 
the difference is primarily a technical one. 
In grand opera, musical numbers are con- 
nected by recitative or dialog set to music, 
whereas in light opera the connection is made 
by spoken dialog. 

“But this definition does not actually de- 
fine. A more accurate one can be made in 
taking the point of view of the story and its 
treatment by both the compozer and the libret- 
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MUSICAL 


PIRATES 


This application refers not to the much-maligned musical publishers, but to the recent revival of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s imperishable musical farce “‘The Pirates of Penzance. 


tist: in grand opera, tragic or lyric; in legit- 
imate light opera, comic in the sense of high 
comedy rather than low. There can be no 
question that this latter form of work is as 
definitely artistic and legitimate as those cast 
in the larger and more heroic mold. 

“At one time in this country, about the 
period when ‘Robin Hood’ was first produced 
and when musical comedy was unknown, the 
lighter form of opera, exemplified by Strauss, 
Suppé, Millécker, Dellinger, Audran, Offen- 
bach, and Planquette, was the vogue, and pro- 
vided the principal form of light musical en- 
tertainment for those who, while musically in- 
clined, found the larger forms of opera rather 
too intellectual to be entertaining. 

“It may, I think, be said with truth that the 
operas of Gilbert and Sullivan, works of art 
tho they are, were the forerunners and first 
cause of musical comedy, which originally 
came to us from England, in that they aban- 
doned the more legitimate comedy of true 
light opera. and descended to burlesque. An- 
other fruitful cause for the decline of the 
legitimate light opera form was the gradually 
increasing dominance and importance of the 
male comedian, and the simultaneous disap- 
pearance of the female comedienne, who, as 
exemplified by .such artists as Theo. Schnei- 


der, Aimée, and—possibly the last of the line - 


—Marie Tempest, was largely responsible for 
the success of earlier works of this class.” 


Another reason for the temporary 
eclipse of light opera was what De Koven 


terms “the grand opera bee.”  First-rate 
artists abandoned this fruitful field where 
their talents shone to advantage, for sec- 
ond and third-rate positions under the 
sway of some operatic tyrant in Bayreuth 
or at the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
writer recalls the instance of a lady who 
had been in demand at a salary of $500 
a week in light opera, until admiring and 
injudicious friends induced her to go 
abroad to study for grand opera. She did 
so; and, after two years’ study in Paris 
at large expense, returned here, singing 
undoubtedly well, and was engaged by 
Conried at $50 a month! Whether a re- 
newed permanent interest in light opera 
can now be developed, the writer goes on 
to say, depends on the managers who pro- 
duce this form of art. 


“Any decent music, written with knowledge 
and intelligence, requires to be properly sung 
to gain any effect at all, and light opera needs 
to be as well sung in its way as grand opera. 
But how is a compozer going to realize his 
musical ideas when—as so often happened to 
me—on asking for a tenor, he is sent a bass 
and told to transpose the music to suit him? 

“Again, how is any compozer’s orchestra- 
tion to gain its effect when a score, carefully 
written for the regular number of instru- 
ments, is to be interpreted, as is so often 
the case, by piano alone or by half a dozen 








“SUPER-ESTHETICAL, ULTRA-POETICAL” 


De Wolf Hopper as Bunthorne in a brilliant revival 
of Gilbert’s deathless musical satire “Patience.” 


country musicians, picked up here, there, and 
anywhere ?” 


The public so far has responded cheer- 
fully to Mr. De Koven’s revival of his own 
opera by his own company. But New York 
at least has received mo less favorably 
those Gilbert and Sullivan operettas which 
Mr. De Koven pontifically reads out of the 
class of light opera. “Gilbert,” remarks 
“H,” in Collier’s Weekly, “is one of the 
genuine artists of nineteenth-century lit- 
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erature. The young ought to be taken 
to see a Gilbert and Sullivan opera just as 
they should be taken to see a play by ‘Gold- 
smith or Sheridan.” 

About De Wolf Hopper, the writer goes 
on to say in an amusing analysis of “Pa- 
tience,’ any one who ¥is interested in Gil- 
bert might write long. 


“He might begin by rejoicing that Hopper 
later cut out some of the gagging of the 
opening night, but he would put most of his 
emphasis on the quite extraordinary ability 
with which that actor brought out the value 
of every syllable—a great merit certainly in 
singing the words of a man whose brilliancy 
is so largely made up of the delicate implica- 
tions and contrasts of his words. It was not 
only that not a single syllable lost* its full 
value, and this without any effort in the 
enunciation, but that the ease and fullness of 
Hopper’s humor sometimes seemed almost to 
add quantity to Gilbert’s wit. Take a couple 
of lines, for instance, like: 

‘Round the corner I can see 
Each is kneeling on her knee!’ 

“They might be nothing but twelve words, 
but in Hopper’s handling they are crowded 
with just the kind of delightful contrast to 
what went before that the author meant. It 
ought to be said that, just as Hopper was 
completely adequate in the subtler effects, so 
was he entirely refined in the broader ones, 
as in, for instance, the ‘Hollow! Hollow! 
Hollow!’ song: 

‘What time the poet hath hymned 
The writhing maid, lithe-limbed, 

Quivering on amaranthine asphodel, 
How can he paint her woes, 


Knowing, as well he knows, 


That all can be set right with calomel?’ ” 


The severe critic of the Evening Post 
is less easily satisfied. “Patience,” he in- 
sists, altho no sacred masterpiece, is a 
work of musical and intellectual distinc- 
tion. The particular folly against which 
Gilbert’s shafts are directed is not now 
rampant. The cult of lilies and languors 
is happily extinct. But his wit still car- 
ries its point. “However,” the writer goes 
on to say, “Gilbertian comedy must be 
‘played straight.’ ” 

“‘Mugging’ in the Gilbertian actor is the 
unpardonable sin. This is why the choice 
of such a performer as De Wolf Hopper for 


‘the part of Bunthorne was about the most 


unwise that could have been made. The pro- 
fessor of stained-glass attitudes was an arrant 
and ridiculous impostor, of course, but he 
had an air of good breeding, his poses, if 
lackadaisical and silly, were not ungraceful, 
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THE MOST SPLENDID PRODUCTION OF LIGHT OPERA IN THIS COUNTRY 
This is the characterization bestowed upon Reginald De Koven’s production of his own opera “Robin Hood.” 


and he might have been mistaken, at first 
sight, for a cultivated person. Mr. Hopper 
presented him as a grotesque buffoon, wholly 
extravagant in speech and action, and ad- 
dicted to horse-collar grimaces.” 


“The Pirates of Penzance,” however, 
evoked a tribute even from the Evening 
Post’s musical thunderer. Hopper’s work 
as the Sergeant of the Police, we are told, 
was marked by effective restraint. 





PERCY MACKAYE, THE ICARUS OF THE 
AMERICAN DRAMA 


§ ERCY Mackaye has been called 
the Icarus of the American 
drama because he always 
soars towards the sun, and 
always fails to achieve his 
ambition. Yet the effort in 
itself is laudable and an encouraging omen. 
Mackaye always inspires hope; the hope 
may not be justified in the end, but at least 
his purpose is fine, his idealism authentic. 
He is a student, and he endeavors to as- 
similate in his drama all things human, 
from the classic antiquity of Sappho to 
the romantic realism of the Devil in New 
England as Hawthorne saw him. Two 
new works from his pen, “To-morrow” 
(Stokes) and “Yankee Fantasies” (Duf- 
field), emphasize his versatility. The first- 
named play is a curious study in eugenics. 
In the second the author attempts to reflect 
in the magic mirror of art the vanishing 
traits, some lovable, some ludicrous, of 
New England. 

At heart Mackaye is always a Yankee. 





In his preface to the “Yankee Fantasies,” 
five charming literary one-act plays, he 
admits both his love and his knowledge of 
New England. 


“From its half out-wintered Puritanism- 
like arbutus from March-thaw banks—bloom 
strange human surprises: some lovely as 
flowers, fragrant of their native haunts; others 
exotic, pagan, humorous, grotesque with con- 
trasts, which fascinate and pique the dramatic 
artist to interpret them adequately. 

“For under all the outward dunness of Yan- 
kee life there burns dimly a kind of smothered 
rebellion against its own chill constraint; a 
rebellion which blazes up in color rather than 
fire, in a variety of human species of which 
such a nature as Margaret Fuller’s in ‘Trans- 
cendental’ days is suggestively an example. 

“The native race, moreover, is dying, or be- 
ing transmuted, and this touches the imagina- 
tion of the dramatist to interpret it before 
its inevitable passing. 

“These little plays hardly unveil the border- 
land of the wistful poetry of that passing; but 
at least they may suggest, through fantasy, 
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the quaintness and surprisingness of truth, in 
characters such as Chuck, Julie Bonheur, Jonas 
Boutwell, Link Tadbourne.... 

“Yankee interpretations, in the spirit of 
fantasy, have before now been conceived and 
welcomed in other forms of literature: the 
novel, the poem, the short story. Perhaps 
they may have their value, as pioneer experi- 
ment at least, in the form of drama. 

“Quite apart, however, from the limited 
field of these fantasies, unlimited aspects of 
our American life, rural and civic, local and 
national, are available to the dramatist who 
shall invoke for his work the Experimental 
Spirit, as otherwise they are not available.” 


The author himself ciaims for these 
plays that they are not subtly cunning in- 
terpretations, but merely “creative experi- 
ments.” That may explain why they leave 
even his friendliest critics with a certain 
feeling of dissatisfaction. “Mr. Mackaye,” 
remarks the trenchant literary editor of 
the Providence Journal, “is essentially a 
dreamer, with his head in the clouds most 
of the time and oblivious to the fact that 
his feet are in contact with the earth.” 

“To-morrow” is widely separated in 
scene as well as in theme from the “Yankee 
Fantasies”; yet who but a Yartkee poet 
would have dared to weave Luther Bur- 
bank and his theories into a play on eugen- 
ics? The first and last acts of the play are 
laid in a garden in California which is the 
open-air laboratory of a scientific breeder 
and lover of flowers and plants. In the 
opinion of Mr. Mackaye’s most enthusi- 
astic admirer, the Springfield Republican, 
Mr. Mackaye takes full advantage, as far 
as concerns the effect of the play upon the 
reader, of the situation which his ingenuity 
has thus fashioned. But while intense 
emotion and dramatic episode are not lack- 
ing, “the construction of the play indicates 
that it will act with distinctly less success 
than it reads.” The Nation admits the 
cleverness and originality of the work, but 
confesses that it fails to impress either as 
drama or as a special plea. 


“Theoretically, of course, its main conten- 
tion is sound enough—no thoughtful person 
ever dreamed of disputing it—but unfortu- 
nately it is not now, nor is ever likely to come, 
except in special instances, within the region 
of practical politics. That the multiplication 


of the criminal, insane, diseased, and degen- 
erate classes is a hideous evil is generally ad- 
mitted. How to deal with it is a problem that 
has long occupied the attention of the most 
earnest and able sociologists. 


To check it, 


here and there, by legislative and police meth- 
ods, has been proved possible in a very limited 
degree. Mr. Mackaye, inspired apparently by 
the horticultural triumphs of Luther Burbank, 
has adopted the loose theory, no longer fresh, 
that the human race may be perfected, phys- 
ically, intellectually, and morally, by the en- 
forcement of principles of selection analogous 
to those practised by the expert gardener, 
forester, dog-fancier or cattle-breeder. So he 
presents an illustration. Peter Dale, philoso- 
pher and plant-grower in northern California, 
has reared his daughter, Mana, with such tact 
and wisdom that she is a paragon of health, 
beauty, discretion 2nd innocence, a creature 
comparable with Eve before the fall. He de- 
signs her for Mark Freeman, his trained 
assistant, and, in his eye, the perfected male. 
A serpent enters this Eden in the shape of 
Julian, a brilliant young politician, full of 
fascination and all sorts of poisonous blood 
taint. In spite of Peter’s opposition, he woos 
and has almost won Mana, by his sophistries 
and passion, when the sturdy Mark interferes 
and flings him over a cliff. Then, it is need- 
less to say, she discovers that it is Mark alone 
whom she has loved all the time. The love 
story Mr. Mackaye tells prettily and effective- 
ly, but it denotes nothing, and the action is 
sorely impeded by the didactic passages in 
which he deduces laws for human regenera- 
tion from horticultural experiments. These 
are among the commonplaces of modern agri- 
culture. But how are such processes to be 
applied in wholesale or effectual fashion to 
humanity? Who is to confine, select, or ex- 
terminate? Mr. Mackaye appears to imagine 
that these responsibilities might be entrusted 
safely to the doctors. The proposition scarce- 
ly needs discussion. There is a fairly good 
stage story, with some excellent literary dia- 
log, in ‘To-morrow,’ but the anthropological 
speculations are negligible. Moreover, the 
subject belongs to the lecture-room and not 
to the stage, since it is entirely and necessarily 
incapable of significant dramatic illustration.” 


W. H. Wright, the brilliant young suc- 
cessor of Percival Pollard as literary editor 
of Town Topics, finds no compensating 
merit even in the technique of the play. 
“To-morrow,” he exclaims, is without 
structure or sequence. “Characters wander 
on and off the stage without reason, as 
tho they hovered in the wings awaiting the 
opportunity to discuss eugenics.” The 
problems touched upon in the play are of 
universal significance. Shaw or Brieux 
might have done justice to the theme. 
Percy Mackaye—such seems to be the con- 
sensus of opinion—somehow “just misses 
— 
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Literature and Art: 





_ , ‘Stover at Yale.” 
HE novel with a purpose may 


not be the best kind of novel, 
but it is the best vehicle for 
the expression of ideas. So 
Owen Johnson has lately de- 
clared, and he ought to know. 
He inherits the literary temperament of 
his father, the editor of the Century Maga- 
zine, and has written successful novels and 
plays. In his “Stover at Yale” (Frederick 
A. Stokes Company), which is now excit- 
ing nation-wide controversy, he takes the 
hero of his Lawrenceville story, “The Var- 
mint,” and enters him as a college fresh- 
man. We see the boy become a man, but 
we see something more than that. Mr. 
Johnson has attempted to bring squarely 
before the American consciousness the 
whole problem of university education. 
He raises a question of vast and perennial 
interest: Do our universities educate? 





The Crisis in the American 
University. 


i HE author of “Stover at Yale” is, 
spiritually and intellectually, an 

) insurgent, and through the mouth 

of Brockhurst, a college student 

in his book, he brings two main charges 
against our colleges,—first, that they are 
rapidly becoming mere “social clearing 
houses,” and, secondly, that, so far from 
promoting learning, they are rather “or- 
ganized instruments for the prevention of 
learning.” This sweeping indictment is 
supported by a narrative in which college 
students are shown to be ignoramuses and 
in which fraternities and secret societies 
are represented as maintaining a kind of 
superstition and as choking the democratic 
impulse. “The main trouble,” exclaims 
Brockhurst, “is that the colleges have sur- 
rendered unconsciously a great deal of 
their power to the growing influence of the 
social organization. In a period when we 
have no society in America, families are 
sending their sons to colleges to place 
themselves socially. Some of them carry 
it to an extreme, even directly coaching 
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their sons to make certain clubs at Prince- 
ton or Harvard, or a senior society here.” 
The arraignment continues: “All that 
education does to-day is to develop the 
memory at the expense of the imagination. 
It says, ‘Here are so many pounds of 
Greek, Latin, mathematics, history, litera- 
ture. Our problem is in four years to pass 
them through the heads of these hundreds 
of young barbarians, so that they will come 
out with a lip knowledge.’ ” 


An Exposé of College 
Ignorance. 


HE young iconoclast of the book 

is modeled after Harry Hunt, one 

of Owen Johnson’s classmates at 

Yale, now Mayor of Cincinnati. 
He is described as hammering away at his 
fellow students and as compelling them to 
realize how little they know of politics or 
of the arts and sciences. He runs through 
the fields of learning, music, architecture 
and religion, and his questions meet only 
accusing silence. 


“‘First, music. I won’t ask you the ten- 
dencies and theories of the modern schools— 
you won’t know that such a thing as a theory 
in music exists. You know the opera of 
“Carmen”—good old Toreador Song! Do you 
know the name of the composer? One hand 
—Bob Story. Do you know the history of its 
reception? Do you know the sources of it? 
Do you know what Bach’s influence was in 
the development of music. Did you ever hear 
of Leoncavallo, Verdi, or that there is such a 
thing as a Russian composer? Absolute si- 
lence. You have a hazy knowledge of Wag- 
ner, and you know that Chopin wrote a funer- 
al march. That is your foothold in music; 
there you balance, , Surrounded by howling 
waters of ignorance.’ 

‘Do you know anything about Confucius, 
Shintoism, or Swedenborg, beyond the names? 

. Who has read Taine’s History of Eng- 
lish Literature, or known in fact who Taine 
is? ... What do you know about the 
strength and spread of Socialism in Germany, 
France and England? ... What was Spi- 
noza, Holman Hunt, Dostoievsky, Ambrose 
Thomas, Savonarola, Bastien-Lepage, Zorn, 
Bossuet? .. . 
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“*You have no general knowledge, no in- 
tellectual interests; you haven’t even opinions; 
and at the end of four years of education 
you will march up and be handed a degree— 
Bachelor of Arts. Magnificent!’ ” 


Is “Stover at Yale” a True 
Picture ? 


R} HE comment awakened by Owen 
Johnson’s indictment is widely 
conflicting. The Savannah News 
notes the “furore of interest” 
created by the book, and adds: “Never 
before has interest focused so hotly on 
our American universities, and never be- 
fore have so many protests been ex- 
pressed.” Woodrow Wilson’s unsuccess- 
ful efforts to democratize Princeton are 
recalled by the same paper as evidence of 
how far in control of things the spirit of 
gilded aristocracy has progressed. “Mr. 
Johnson’s novel,” it says, “is something 
more than a satire upon college follies. 
It points to a formidable tendency. He has 
struck into the heart of a big idea.” In 
similar vein, a former Yale footbali cap- 
tain expresses sympathy with Owen John- 
son’s. attitude,—and testifies that it took 
him ten or fifteen years to outgrow the 
view of life he had taken with him 
from college. On the other hand, a Yale 
graduate of the Class of ’94 has written 
to The Alumni Weekly a criticism of 
“Stover at Yale” as “entirely misleading.” 
A recent poll of the senior class at Yale 
brought answers from 86 per cent. unfavor- 
able to the book. Some of the criticisms 
were: 





“Bad. Too much fiction.” 

“Tt harms the college by giving outsiders a 
wrong impression of Yale.” 

“Unquestionably unfavorable to the univer- 
sity. It is to be deplored that Mr. Johnson 
has given his alma mater such a sordid aspect.” 

“The book comes from the narrow-minded 
man who has not been a leader.” 


Owen Johnson’s Reply to 
is Critics. 


H 

i HE author of “Stover at Yale” has 
offered money prizes for essays 

) outlining the best constructive 

plan for the social organization of 

a university. He thinks that college men 
to-day are impatient of criticism, rather 
than of faults. “I believe that the most 
valuable thing an individual can be taught,” 
he said in a recent address before the 
American Booksellers’ Association, “is to 
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know how to criticize and how to receive 
criticism. It is not simply a moral attri- 
bute; it is the highest intellectual quality. 
It is the difference between a $2,000 a year 
man and a $10,000 a year man.” He said 
further, on the same occasion: 


“In what I have written and will write I 
have hit hard, and may hit harder, but it is 
never for a moment to destroy the necessity 
of the colleges, because I do believe with 
enthusiasm that the college should be the 
greatest single force for democracy and na- 
tional unity. A hundred books or a thousand 
attacks will never harm the colleges. The 
best thing that can happen to them is criti- 
cism, to wake them up and make them ask 
themselves what they should stand for.” 


The Suffraget in Fiction. 

HE Boer War, the San Fran- 

cisco earthquake, Bahaism 

and Socialism all figure in 

that pyrotechnic display of 

brilliancy which Gertrude 

Atherton calls “Julia France 
and Her Times” (Macmillan). But the 
dominant interest of the story centers in the 
delineation of the particular local and mili- 
tant group in the woman suffrage move- 
ment derisively styled by the London news- 
papers “suffraget.” Its apparent eccen- 
tricity and dramatic action, above all the 
extraordinary character of many of its 
participants, find a shrewd and sympathetic 
interpreter in Mrs. Atherton. Her novel 
is dedicated to Minnie Maddern Fiske, and 
is hailed by Edwin Markham as the best 
that she has written. The Review of Re- 
views says: “For other novels written by 
a woman and having the scope and power 
of Mrs. Atherton’s, we must hark back to 
George Eliot, George Sand, and Madame 
de Staél.” And of the earlier George Sand 
one is frequently reminded while reading 
this story. 


(2) > 
cap. 
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“The Woman’s War.” 


ULIA FRANCE, after an early 
marriage made in ignorance with 
the degenerate heir of a dukedom, 
is represented as finding herself 
free at the age of twenty-five, with her 
husband safely confined in an _ insane 
asylum. She visits India, where she studies 
Hindu philosophy, and comes to the con- 
clusion that the Bahai religion and Social- 
ism combined “will sweep the world.” On 
her return to England Julia takes up what 
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she considers her predestined work as 
leader in the suffraget agitation, soon be- 
coming a storm center of its activities. 
Mrs. Atherton pictures not an hysterical 
revolt, but the beginning of a war—the 
“woman’s war” for suffrage in England. 
Stern and relentless fighters she shows 
these women, sacrificing health and life in 
their preliminary skirmishes. An _ historic 
ejection from Parliament is thus described 
by Julia France in a letter to her Califor- 
nian lover: “Suddenly the doors were flung 
open and out tumbled a medley of women 
and police. Mrs. Pankhurst, with closed 
eyes and rigid limbs, as if defying the 
worst, pushed along on her knees, and 
finally flung to the ground; Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence, struggling indignantly, torn and 
mauled; the rest retreated as if they were 
circus beasts of the forest that had got 
loose in the arena,—out they came in a 
wild, disgraceful scrimmage. What a car- 
toon for posterity to gape at!” Julia her- 
self is protected against police attack by 
orders from a ducal relative; but the idea 
so enrages her that, disregarding instruc- 
tions from suffraget headquarters never to 
be on the offensive and forgetting the 
teachings of Abdul Baha Abbas, she strikes 
a policeman. “He turned his back on me 
with an oath, seized a girl who was merely 
pushing her way quietly through the strug- 
gling mass, her face set gray, her eyes with 
that strange intent look worn by nearly 
every face belonging to our women—seized 
her, threw her down, and kicked her in 
the side.” 


~— of a New Feminine 


ERHAPS ‘the most startling asser- 
» tion made by Mrs. Atherton in 
} this book is that England, over- 
populated by women and under 
conditions of sex warfare, is developing 
a new and abnormal feminine type. Julia 
France is dragged back to normal by an 
energetic and earthly admirer whom she 
finally marries. But the ideal of a new 
type is vivid in her mind, and is suggested 
in the description written by one of the 
male characters of the book, a novelist. 
He brings before our eyes, in the process 
of evolution, a race of modern Joan of 
Arcs, frail sometimes physically, but 
psychic and indomitable: 





“They’re like no other women under the 











sun—or any sun that has ever shone. They’ve 
a new group of brain cells, and something 
new and big is coming out of it. The only 
historical analogy I know of is those old 
martyrs that died in the cause of some new 
departure in religion; those that make such 
excellent subjects for stained-glass windows. 
They’ve got the same look those old leader- 
martyrs had when chained up to the stake and 
waiting for the faggot. The same grim pa- 
tient mouths, the same clairvoyant eyes, as 
if looking straight at the unborn millions lib- 
erated by the martyrdom of the few. Their 
enthusiasm is cold—and eternal. They are as 
deliberate as death. There are no better 
brains in the world. Precious few as good. 
They never take a step that isn’t calculated 
beforehand, and they never take a step back- 
ward.... When they are hurt they don’t 
know it. They fear injury or death no more 
than they fear the brutes that maul them. In 
short, they’re a new force let loose into the 
world; and the geese outside put them down 
as hysterical females.” 


That Julia France is not one of these 
is matter for congratulation from the New 
York Evening Post, which comes to the 
conclusion that “the superwoman is not yet 
an accredited heroine.” 


From the Jewish Pale to a 
Boston Slum. 


ox yA) NOTHER book of compelling 

interest, written by a woman, 
is Mary Antin’s “Promised 
Land” (Houghton, Mifflin 
Company). There has prob- 
ably never been anything 
in our literature quite like this, yet the 
wonder is it has not been written before. 
Mary Antin is a full-blooded Russian 
Jewess. Her nature is rich in poetic feel- 
ing. She came to this country as to a land 
of dreams, and her dreams are still invio- 
late. “I must not fail to testify,” she 
writes, “that in America a child of the 
slums owns the land and all that is good 
in it.” This is the keynote of her book. 
To say, however, that the personality and 
career of this literary prodigy are repre- 
sentative of her race and class, as the au- 
thor maintains, is, in the opinion of the 
New York Sun, “obviously absurd.” “The 
grace and charm of her writing is one 
thing,” the Sun goes on to say; “the testi- 
mony both as to America, the promised 
land, and as to the character of one large 
portion of our current immigration is an- 
other. But whether considered as so much 
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writing or as a rare’ document of self-rev- 
elation, the work stirs and persuades.” It 
is, in fact, very close to being a work of 
genius. The rich eloquence of Mary 
Antin’s prose, her aspiring optimism, con- 
stitute a “human document” of powerful 
dynamic value in our day and hour. “I 
am one,” she writes, “whose life has 
spanned the eddies of historic transition. I 
can testify to things beyond memory. Born 
in the Jewish Pale, in the medieval atmos- 
phere of a dark corner of Russia, I early 
fled from the scourge of despotism and 
took shelter under the American flag. I 
brought nothing with me but my memories 
of an old order of things and a great hun- 
ger for the breed of freedom. How I was 
fed and taught and helped till the scars of 
my early martyrdom were effaced, how 
the democratic institutions of America car- 
ried me in a decade through as many cen- 
turies of progress—that is the story of my 
life. To love your country understand- 
ingly you should know what I have been 
and what I have become. In the book of 
my life is written the measure of your 
country’s growth and an answer to your 
doubts.” 


A Fellow Citizen of George 
Washington. 


AR ITH her entrance into the public 
school (an act of consecration 
in the Antin family) began the 
swift Americanization of little 
Maryashe, translated Mary. But the final 
miracle was wrought by her absorption of 
the life of George Washington. “I could 
not pronounce his name,” she writes, “with- 
out a pause. Never had I prayed, never 
had I chanted the songs of David, never 
had I called upon the Most Holy, in such 
utter reverence and worship as I repeated 
the simple sentences of my child’s story of 
the patriot..... There was a great deal 
about fellow citizens in the patriotic litera- 
ture we read at this time; and I knew from 
my father how he was a citizen, through 
the process of naturalization, and how I 
also was a citizen, by virtue of my relation 
to him. Undoubtedly I was a fellow citi- 
zen, and George Washington was another. 
It thrilled me to realize what sudden great- 
ness had fallen on me; and at the same 
time it sobered me, as with a sense of 
responsibility. I strove to conduct myself 
as befitted a fellow citizen.” “The story of 






the Exodus,” this young Jewess further 
tells us, “was not history to me in the 
sense that the story of the American Rev- 
olution was.” Much pondering on the sub- 
ject resulted in a poem which little Mary 
Antin recited to twoscore of her fellow 
citizens on Washington’s Birthday. Nor 
did she stop here. She took the poem to 
an editor, it never having been her way “to 
send a delegate where I could go myself.” 
The patriotic tribute was printed in the 
Boston Herald, with a biographical note 
attached. Mary Antin was then about 
fifteen years old. “On the street, in the 
schoolyard,” she tells us, “I was pointed 
out. The people said, “‘That’s Mary An- 
tin. She had her name in the paper.’ J 
thought they said, ‘This is she who loves 
her country and worships George Wash- 
ington.’ ” 


opting America. 


hod) ATURALIZATION. with us Rus- 
ths sian Jews,” writes Mary Antin, 
“may mean more than the adoption 
of the immigrant by America. It 
may mean the adoption of America by the 
immigrant.” This is precisely what the 
little poetess set out to do with that per- 
sistency and intensity of purpose, that con- 
fidence in the ultimate triumph of her ego, 
which is at once a menace and a reproach 
to the more frivolous native-born. The 
Antin family, in spite of all efforts, sank 
from simple poverty to squalor, the father’s 
liabilities as a slum shop-keeper, where 
credit is unlimited, always exceeding his 
assets, and this idealistic father became an 
atheist and a pessimist, perceiving that “in 
America too some things needed mending” ; 
but such a state of things could not daunt 
the courage of Washington’s fellow-citizen. 
Still she was “to go to school, to write 
poetry, become famous, and make the fam- 
ily rich.” Then she made an original dis- 
covery; money in America was plentiful 
enough, “it was only a matter of getting 
some of it.” Her brother sold newspapers, 
and Mary Antin began her literary career 
by canvassing for the Boston Searchlight. 
If private property stared her in the face 
in the person of an irate landlady whose 
mind was concentrated on “direct imme- 
diate convertible cash payment,” there was, 
to offset it, the Public School, the Public 
Library, freedom of the streets, freedom 
of thought and of speech; above all, the 




























beautiful English language. “It seems to 
me that in any other language happiness 
is not so sweet, logic is not so clear,” she 
thus pays tribute. “I am not sure that I 
could believe in my neighbors as I do if I 
thought about them in un-English words. 
I could almost say that my conviction of 
immortality is bound up with the English 
of its promise.” 
A Citizen of the Universe. 

OR Mary Antin did not remain 

; an atheist, like her father, or a 

fellow citizen of George Washing- 

ton only.. After her introduction 
to the Natural History Club of Hale 
House Settlement in Boston, she dis- 
covered herself to be a citizen of a far 
greater country even than America. “By 
asking questions,” she writes, “by listening 
when my wise friends talked, by reading, 
by pondering and dreaming, I slowly gath- 
ered together the kaleidoscope bits of the 
stupendous panorama which is painted in 
the literature of Darwinism. ... Vastly 
as my mind had stretched to embrace the 
idea of a great country, when I exchanged 
Polotzk for America, it was no such en- 
largement as I now experienced, when in 
place of the measurable earth, with its 
paltry tale of historic centuries, I was 
given the illimitable universe to contem- 
plate, with the numberless eons of infinite 
time.” The “high peaks of the promised 
land of evolution” began to flash on her 
vision; and Mary Antin, as she made her 
way through college and the after life, 
became a citizen of the universe. 

“The Convention of Silence.” 
SEGINALD WRIGHT KAUFF- 
MAN has taken his pen in 
hand to condemn “a conven- 
tion of silence that fits our 
children for disaster.” He 
means the time-honored cus- 
tom, or instinct, by which parents justify 
themselves in keeping their boys and 
girls in ignorance of sex-truths. “The 
Sentence of Silence” (Moffat, Yard & 
Company) is not as strong a piece of 
writing as the author’s previous novel, 
“The House of Bondage,” but it is note- 
worthy as one of the evidences of a change 
of literary fashion in the United States. 
“A considerable part of the public,” Mr. 
Edwin L. Shuman remarks in the Chicago 
Record-Herald, “is evidently ready for 
such books, for they sell, and they must sell 
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to thoughtful people, for they are written 
with terrific earnestness. In their more 
sensational way they belong to the same 
movement as Miss Addams’ ‘A New Con- 
science and an Ancient Evil.’ Imagine 
such a book running serially in a popular 
magazine twenty, even ten, years ago! Yet 
Miss Addams’ illuminating chapters on a 
lurid subject appeared in a magazine with- 
out causing any known cases of heart 
failure.” 

Fame-Seekers in Paris. 
DISENCHANTING picture 
of the life of American art 
students i Paris is offered 
by Atice Woods Ullman in a 
new novel entitled “Fame 
Seekers” (George H. Doran 
Company). Mrs. Ullman is herself an ar- 
tist who has felt the lure of the Latin Quar- 
ter. She has lived in Paris for many years. 
She understands and cleverly interprets its 
Bohemian side—its gaiety, indolence, love- 
quests and passionate sacrifice of luxury to 
creative ideals. “There isn’t any over-em- 
phasis of romance among the students in 
Paris,” she tells us somewhat unexpectedly. 
“There isn’t any of that sort of thing. 
There isn’t,” she adds, “half enough. ‘The 
art student from America denies sex too 
much, denies the flirtations and the frivol- 
ities, and the boy-and-girl good times of 
youth.” 





The tragedy that confronts American art 
students in Paris is much more likely to 
spring from dreariness, loneliness or sheer 
inefficiency, in Mrs. Ullman’s opinion, than 
from anything else. What is lacking, she 
feels, is a sense of perspective, a capacity 
to gauge one’s talent, a realization that 
only a very few can be geniuses. “We 
need,” she says, “nice, clever, well-educated 
women, not unbalanced professionals who 
haven’t enough talent for their work. We 
need cultivated audiences. We need charm- 
ing, gracious women of taste and educa- 
tion. But every girl whose taste is a little 
better than the average wants to concen- 
trate on some ‘art’ or other. And we 
haven’t any audiences! What this modern 
age needs,” concludes Mrs. Ullman decid- 
edly, “is the dilettante. We shy off from 
the dilettante. We ought to welcome the 
type, cultivate it, make the most of it. As 
it is, mediocre people are trying to live 
by thinking instead of by feeling; and we 
get no geniuses when that is the case.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ROUSSEAU TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS AFTER HIS BIRTH 


a OUSSEAU probably influenced 
CREM BAAN the thought, the art, the very 
MEPS. life of the world more pro- 
yy on GN , 

oundly than any one since 
the Man of Galilee, so Will- 
iam Marion Reedy, of the 
St. Louis Mirror, has lately declared, and 
Havelock Ellis, the brilliant English scien- 
tist and literary critic, agrees. In an essay 
published in The Atlantic Monthly in com- 
memoration of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of Rousseau’s birth, Mr. Ellis de- 
clares: “He renovated life and effected a 
revolution only comparable to that effected 
by Christianity.” He tells us further: 
“This man, who filled the second half of 
the eighteenth century, who inspired most 
of the literary and even social movements 
of the nineteenth century, remains a living 
and even distracting force in the twentieth 
century.” 

Revolution and Romanticism were the 
two watch-words of Rousseau, and in his 
thought the two words had world-conquer- 
ing significance. Since the Christianiza- 
tion of the Roman Empire, Mr. Ellis ob- 
serves, “there have been four great move- 
ments of the human spirit in Christen- 
dom,—the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
the Counter-Reformation, and the [French] 
Revoltition. Three of these movements 
have been so diffuzed in time and space 
that we are scarcely justified in closely as- 
sociating even one of them with the in- 
fluence of a single man. But the Revolu- 
tion, incalculably vast as its results have 
been, was narrowly circumscribed. It is 
comparatively easy to measure it, and when 
so measured its friends and its foes ascribe 
it—so far as any complex social-economic 
movement can be associated with one man 
—to Rousseau.” Mr. Ellis continues: 
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“Mainly by virtue of his relation to the 
Revolution, Rousseau is claimed as_ the 
pioneer of modern democracy, alike in its 
direction toward Socialism and its direction 
toward Anarchism. For both these demo- 
cratic movements—the collectivistic as well 
as the individualistic—rest on those natural 
instincts which it was Rousseau’s mission to 
proclaim. The democracy which insists that 
the whole shall embody every unit, and the 
democracy which insists that each unit shall 
have its own rights against the whole, alike 


appeal to deep emotional reasons to which 
the humblest respond. ‘There would have 
been no republic without Rousseau,’ says Le- 
maitre. Republicanism, Socialism, Anarch- 
ism—these are the three democratic move- 
ments which have been slowly permeating and 
transforming the political societies of men 
since the great Revolution of 1789, and we 
are asked to believe that the germs of all 
were scattered abroad by this one man, Rous- 
seau.” 


As the inspirer of Romanticism, Rous- 
seau’s influence has been equally penetra- 
ting, and, curiously enough, it was in Ger- 
many, not in France, that his note left its 
earliest and deepest impression. Rousseau 
was Kant’s supreme master; only one por- 
trait, Rousseau’s, hung on the walls of the 
philosopher’s simple study. Fichte also 
was largely molded by Rousseau, as were 
Herder and Lessing. Goethe, in his early 
years, fell deeply under the spell of the 
author of “La Nouvelle Héloise.” 

Of that French Romanticism which 
Rousseau heralded and which burst into 
magnificent life during the early part of 
the nineteenth century, Mr. Ellis writes: 
“During the first half of the nineteenth 
century in France, with the possible ex- 
ception of Stendhal,—and even he was 
really affected by the movement,—it is not 
easy to name any notable figure in 
literature who was outside Romanticism. 
Rousseau’s influence had become so all- 
pervading that, like the universal pressure 
of the air, it was sometimes unperceived by 
those who were experiencing it.” 

Mr. Ellis goes on to speak of the spell 
that Rousseau threw over Tolstoy, Emer- 
son and George Eliot. He says that Rous- 
seau anticipated our latest philosophies: 


“William James is counted the founder of 
Pragmatism; but the conception of ‘truth’ as 
‘practical truth’ or ‘cash value,’ rather than 
‘science,’ was so clearly set forth in ‘Emile’ 
and the second half of the ‘Nouvelle Héloise,’ 
that Schinz has been able to argue that ‘the 
greatest of the Pragmatists is—and will prob- 
ably remain—Jean-Jacques Rousseau.’ So 
also with the fashionable Bergsonian philos- 
ophy of the day, with its depreciation of rea- 
son and its insistence on the votal force of 
instinct: that also is laid down, with a less 
subtle elaboration, but not with less emphasis, 
by Rousseau.” 


























THE PHILOSOPHY 


Since Rousseau wrote, our feeling for 
religion, our feeling for love, our feeling 
for nature, have all been renovated. He 
replaced religious formalism and pedantry 
by mystical enthusiasm. He swept aside 
the artificialities of eighteenth-century gal- 
lantry, and gave full rein to emotion. He 
inculcated a great nature love. Before his 
day men could see nothing beautiful in 
nature until it was carefully trimmed into 
symmetry; even for Madame de Staél the 
Alps were merely “a magnificent horror.” 
Rousseau gloried in the solitude of moun- 
tains and forests, and communicated an 
artist’s joy in the moods of nature. 

With all his intellectual greatness, Rous- 
seau was morbidly shy and suspicious, de- 
fective in virility, inapt for all the social 
ends of life, and mentally and physically a 
self-torturing invalid. “No man more ab- 
solutely than Rousseau,” declares Mr. 
Ellis, “has ever illustrated the truth of 
Hinton’s profound saying that the affinities 
of genius are not with strength but with 
weakness, that the supreme man of genius 
is the man who opposes no obstacle to the 
forces of nature of which he is the chan- 
nel.” To view Rousseau rightly we must 
see him, on the one hand, as the essential 
instrument of genius, a reed stirred to 
magnificent music by all the winds of the 
spirit; and, on the other hand, as a much- 
suffering man, scourged more than most 
men by human frailties, and yet forever 
struggling to aspire. Mr. Ellis concludes: 
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“In this double capacity, at once the type 
of genius and of humanity, we learn to under- 
stand something of the magic of Rousseau’s 
influence; we learn to understand how it is 
that before this shrine the most unlike per- 
sons in the world—the Marquis de Sade as 
well as Emerson, Charlotte Corday as well 
as Immanuel Kant—have alike bowed in rev- 
erence. 

“Rousseau was a creature of clay. He was 
also a devouring flame. But of such blended 
fire and clay, in the end, the most exquisite 
products of the divine potter’s art are shaped 
and created. 

“Under that stress, Rousseau’s character was 
slowly purified to the highest issues. Under 
that same stress was finally woven the del- 
icate and iridescent texture of the finest 
style which French speech has ever assumed. 
The great traditions of the literary art of 
France—through Montaigne, Pascal, La 
Bruyére—reached at last in the furnace of 
this man’s tortured soul their ultimate per- 
fection of sensitive and intimate beauty. 
This style, which is the man himself, the 
style of the ‘Confessions’ and the ‘Réveries,’ 
alone serves to make these books immortal. 
Here, in his art, the consuming fire and the 
soft clay of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s tempera- 
ment are burned to shapes of a_ beauty 
that is miraculous, and stirs the depths of 
the soul. 

“What, indeed, can we say, in the end, of 
all the operation of this man’s spirit on the 
world, save that it is a miracle, with effects 
that immeasurably transcend their causes? 
The water, if not the very mud, is turned into 
wine, and a few small loaves and fishes suf- 
fice for the feeding of the nations.” 





THOMAS HARDY—OPTIMIST OR PESSIMIST? 


4 UST outside the town of Dor- 
chester, in a little red brick 
house covered over with vines 
and creepers, and only two 
stories high, lives Thomas 
Hardy, the most famous and 
the most retiring of living English men of 
letters. He is seventy-two years old, and 
on his last birthday, June 2, he received 
the gold medal of the Royal Society of Lit- 
erature. He is still hale and hearty, but he 
feels that his work is almost over. “ ‘The 
little done, the vast undone,’” he says, with 
a touch of pathos, in one of the prefaces to 
a new and definitive edition of his writ- 
ings ;* “the more written, the more seems 





*Tue Works or THomas Harpy. Wessex Edition. 
Harper & Brothers. 


to remain to be written, and the night 
cometh.” 

Approached recently by a writer for the 
Boston Transcript, Mr. Hardy was asked 
why he is so pessimistic a writer, why he 
has written at once the most beautiful and 
the most dreadful of stories, and why he 
has not shown more often a picture of re- 
quited love, or of requited love that is not 
victimized at once by some pitiless act of 
fate. Mr. Hardy replied: “You are a 
young man. The cruelty of fate becomes 
apparent to people as they grow older. At 
first one may perhaps escape contact with 
it, but if one lives long enough one realizes 
that happiness is very ephemeral.” “But is 
not optimism a useful and sane philoso- 
phy?” the visitor asked. “There’s too 
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much sham optimism, humbugging and 
even cruel optimism,” Mr. Hardy retorted. 
“Sham optimism is really a more heartless 
doctrine to preach than even an exaggerat- 
ed pessimism—the latter leaves one at 
least on the safe side.” ' 

In a new preface to “Tess of the D’Ur- 
bervilles,” Mr. Hardy has something fur- 
ther to say on the subject of pessimism: 


“Positive views on the Whence and the 
Wherefore of things have never been ad- 
vanced by this pen as a consistent philosophy. 
Nor is it likely, indeed, that imaginative writ- 
ings extending over more than forty years 
would exhibit a coherent scientific theory of 
the universe even if it had been attempted— 
of that universe concerning which Spencer 
owns to the ‘paralyzing thought’ that possibly 
there exists no comprehension of it anywhere. 
But such objectless consistency never has been 
attempted, and the sentiments in the follow- 
ing pages have been stated truly to be mere 
impressions of the moment and not convictions 
or arguments. 

“That these impressions have been con- 
demned as ‘pessimistic-—as if that were a very 
wicked adjective—shows a curious muddle- 
mindedness. It must be obvious that there is 
a higher characteristic of philosophy than 
pessimism, or than meliorism or even than 
the pessimism of these critics—which is truth. 
Existence is either ordered in a certain way 
or it is not so ordered, and conjectures which 
harmonize best with experience are removed 
above all comparison with other conjectures 
which do not so harmonize. So that to say 
one view is worse than other views, without 
proving it erroneous, implies the possibility of 
a false view being better or more expedient 
than a true view; and no pragmatic proppings 
can make that idolum specus stand on its feet, 
for it postulates a prescience denied to hu- 
manity.” 


All this has served to inspire discussion 
and to vitalize certain aspects of recent 
critiques on Hardy. In a French book* 
that is hailed as the most complete and 
competent estimate of Hardy that has yet 
appeared, F. A. Hedgcock ranks the Eng- 
lish novelist in a group that includes Scho- 
penhauer, Renan, Alfred de Vigny and 
Léopardi; and says that, like one of his 
characters, he was “an impressionable 
creature, who combined modern nerves 
with primitive feelings, and was doomed by 
such coexistence to be numbered among 
the distressed, and to take her scourgings 
~* Tomas Harpy: Penseur et Artiste, Etudié dans 


les romans du Wessex. Par F. A. Hedgcock. Paris: 
Hachette. 
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to their exquisite extremity.” In a similar 
spirit, a writer in the London Nation says: 


“Among the civilized, such a man could find 
no understanding equals, and his articulate 
culture has probably cut him off more and 
more from the men of his own countryside. 
He has withdrawn unto himself, and with all 
the books he has read and the pictures he has 
seen, he is not without points of resemblance 
to some little old cottager living alone, con- 
sidering God and men and weather. ... No 
one can read his poems and tales without 
seeing that Mr. Hardy is as superstitious as 
Henchard, who ‘could not help thinking that the 
concatenation of events ... was the scheme 
of some sinister intelligence bent on punish- 
ing him.’ What one of his critics calls philos- 
ophy might as justly be named superstition. 
Is it not almost a superstition which inspires 
‘Nature’s questioning,’ where he makes the 
trees and meadows ask: 

Has some vast Imbecility, 
Mighty to build and blend, 


7 But impotent to tend, 
Framed us in jest, and left us now to hazardry? 


It should be noticed that in this room the 
trees and meadows gaze at him, ‘like chas- 
tened children’—in fact, as if they knew the 
novels and how the writer would humanize 
them with an injection of melancholy. It is 
no wonder that such an artist, powerful and 
nobly sincere as he is—should be the evil 
genius of his own creations.” 


There are two distinct standpoints, adds 
a writer in The Edinburgh Review, from 
which we may regard life, and R. L. Ste- 
venson and Thomas Hardy represent them. 
The optimist lays stress on the good in 
existence; the pessimist lays stress on the 
bad. Both are familiar to us in literature 
and, probably, in experience. Which of 
the two most nearly represents that “truth” 
to which Mr. Hardy gives allegiance? The 
Edinburgh Review writer answers that 
“both are true, both false”; and continues: 


“Each, that is to say, represents one side, 
or aspect, of the facts; and, if we will see 
them steadily and whole, must be supplement- 
ed by the other: each is misleading when 
taken alone. Each is psychological—one might 
almost say physical; for it is conditioned by 
physical causes. The one comes naturally to 
a high, the other to a low vitality. Hence 
their alternations; for in generations, as in 
individuals, vitality ebbs and flows. The re- 
vival of pessimism in literature and, to a lesser 
extent, in consciousness is one of the features 
of our time. Its great name in European 
thought is Schopenhauer; but Mr. Gosse, 
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in a very interesting letter printed by M. 
Hedgcock, has shown Hardy’s independence 
of this philosopher: ideas of this kind are in 
the air. The tradition on which this particu- 
lar view of things rests comes to us from the 
East: the interest taken in Oriental civiliza- 
tions and beliefs gave it currency in Europe; 
it blended easily enough with certain prepos- 
sessions and commended itself to certain tem- 
peraments, and so became a fashion—it is not 
too much to say a poze. With Mr. Hardy it 
would seem to be temperamental; it forms at 
once the setting of his experience and the 
mold of his thought. He is quite curiously 
destitute of the spirit of adventure—here 
again he may be contrasted with Stevenson— 
and adventure is the most distinctive note of 
life. 


O to be up and doing, O 
Unfearing and unshamed to go 

In all the uproar and the press 
About my human business! 

My undissuaded heart I hear 
Whisper courage in my ear. 

With voiceless calls, the ancient earth 
Summons me to a daily birth. 

Thou, O my Love, ye, O my friends— 
The gist of life, the end of ends— 
To laugh, to love,.to live, to die, 
Ye call me by the ear and eye. 


“Is not this worth a century of stagnation 
in Wessex? Years are measured by their 
content, not their number. The ‘crowded 
hour of glorious life’ passes quickly; but it 
carries us onward and upward, and not to 
have lived it is to have been less than man. 
The figures on Mr. Hardy’s stage are too 
passive for either initiative or resistance: they 
are driven by their circumstances and their 
sluggish brute passions; they do not act. ‘In 
stagnant vivaries they lie.’ The more ener- 
getic break away at all costs, for life is for 
the adventurous: ‘The kingdom of heaven 





suffereth violence, and the violent bear it 
away. He is a genre painter—in his genre 
eminent, and even supreme. But we do not 
go to him for life at its highest, or for ex- 
perience as a whole.’” 


Professor E. S. Bates, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, takes issue with this view. In one 
sense, he maintains, “Thomas Hardy is not 
too pessimistic but too optimistic for us 
all to follow him.” He goes on to argue 
(in The International Journal of Ethics): 

“None of his characters are perfect :— 
Hardy is not so childish as to believe in any 
possibilities of human perfection,—and even 
Tess, the saintliest of them all, feels the force 
of sensual temptation. None the less, I think 
a fair reader will realize that human nature, 
as seen through Hardy’s eyes, is redeemed by 
its power of human love. To be sure, this 
love even when exalted to its highest form 
of self-sacrifice seldom seems to produce the 
conventionally expected results in mitigating 
human sorrow. On the contrary, we must 
grant that the world for Hardy is not a world 
where permanent happiness and _ tranquility 
are generally attainable. Misery is all about 
us, and increase of love inevitably brings in- 
crease of suffering. Does this view make 
Hardy after all a pessimist? In his own eyes, 
I grant, he is probably a pessimist, for in his 
metaphysical side-remarks the note of despair 
is beyond question often sounded. The deeper 
Hardy, however, whose manhood speaks to 
us through his spontaneous pictures of life 
more entirely than in his reflective remarks, 
I certainly call not a pessimist but an optimist, 
for he shows a worthy humanity, true to itself, 
unconquered by destiny, sanctified by love.” 





DO ‘‘THE BIG INTERESTS’? CONTROL OUR 
MAGAZINES? 


HE charge has often been 
made that the moneyed pow- 
ers are attempting to domi- 
nate the American magazines 
and are to a large extent 
succeeding. Is it true? Mr. 

George French, an advertizing writer of 

Boston, who raises the question in The 

Twentieth Century Magazine, answers in 

the affirmative and gives definite specifi- 

cations in support of his answer. He be- 
lieves that the failure of Success and 

Hampton’s may be directly traced to the 

influence of “the big interests,” and that 

McClure’s Magazine and Pearson’s have 





both felt the disciplining hand of capital. 

Taking up, first of all, the case of Suc- 
cess, Mr. French attributes the beginning 
of the downfall of the magazine to the fact 
that it featured an article on “The End 
of Cannonism” in its issue of January, 1910. 
Perhaps, he concedes, it is true that in 1910 
Success was already foredoomed to failure. 
But perhaps it was not. “A certain other 
publisher,” he declares, “shortly before had 
been trying to buy it for $400,000, or near 
that sum, and even after the Cannon raid 
began, from another source, came an offer 
of about two-thirds that amount for it.” 
Mr. French pays tribute to the abilities of 
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Orison Swett Marden as editor, and of 
Edward Everett Higgins as business man- 
ager, of Success. He goes on to say: 


“Dr. Marden’s helpful writings made Suc- 
cess very popular, and its circulation and ad- 
vertizing patronage became so large that the 
promise for the future was brilliant. Then 
Mr. Higgins became infected with the polit- 
ical microbe and the muckraking germ. In 
looking about, he perceived that the people 
had become weary of Cannon; therefore Suc- 
cess must accelerate Cannon’s going. But 
Cannon said ‘Damn Success, and Success was 
damned. Advertizing business began to drop 
off. Big concerns refused to renew contracts. 
It became difficult to get money from banks 
that had been eager to discount Success pa- 
per. The papermakers demanded cash for 
paper. The iron maiden of the big interests 
drew her sharp spikes nearer and nearer to 
the comely body of Success. Sales fell off. 
No man said, ‘You think you can do this dirt 
to the Old Guard—we’ll show you!’ No man 
protested to the editor. No bank refused 
funds because Success had become a muck- 
raker. No. Nothing was complained of— 
but advertizers quit the paper; papermakers 
demanded money; banks found it inconve- 
nient to discount notes. From that time on 
Success went along down the toboggan with 
alarming speed. 

“Was this all on account of Uncle Joe 
Cannon? No, not that; but Success had re- 
vealed itself as another muckraking periodical 
prepared to stir up the compost about what- 
ever man, party, or enterprize it conceived to 
be flourishing unnaturally. Accordingly that 
silent force we call the Big Interests, with- 
out one of these interests doing a single 
thing that could be cited as an overt act, or 
uttering a sentence that could be quoted as a 
threat or a command or a request, proceeded 
to snuff out a concern that shortly before 
might have been sold for nearly $400,000. 
Success had built up a great publishing busi- 
a All this disappeared as if by magic, 
because the ambitious publisher, wishing to 
bask in the same limelight he saw playing 
about his contemporaries, made an injudicious 
choice.” 

Mr. French passes on to consider the 
Situation of McClure’s Magazine. He re- 
calls Miss Tarbell’s articles on John D. 
Rockefeller, printed six years ago. “They 
fell flat,” he asserts, “both as literature and 
as biography, and the McClure concern 
was punished. It was dropped from the 
high estate of the most prosperous and 
important popular magazine to a condition 
so uncertain as to furnish the publishing 
world with a query the answer to which 


everybody knows who is interested enough 
to hazard a guess.” After this somewhat 
cryptic statement, Mr. French continues: 


“The Rockefeller articles were made into a 
book, and the book has disappeared from the 
market. Indeed, it was never really on the 
market. Just as it was ready for sale the 
McClure book business fell into the hands of 
Doubleday, Page & Company, and Miss Tar- 
bell’s book has not since been seen or 
heard of.” 


McClure’s, we are told by Mr. French, 
is, in effect, one of the assets of the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, and 
one of this concern’s employees was in 
charge of the magazine’s bookkeeping for 
some time before it was transferred to the 
organization now publishing it. The West 
Virginia Paper Company “is understood” 
to be one of the many big business enter- 
prizes in which Standard Oil is largely -in- 
terested. 

The plight of Hampton’s Magazine is 
next analyzed. Nothing in recent maga- 
zine history, Mr. French holds, is more 
representatively illuminating than the brief 
career of Hampton’s and of Benjamin B. 
Hampton as an editor and publisher. Of 
Mr. Hampton we are told that “he is em- 
phatically a high-strung, impulsive, unrea- 
soning, unthinking plunger—intolerant of 
guidance, almost contemptuous of advice, 
self-reliant to the breaking point, brilliant, 
versatile, sensitive.” At seventeen he had 
won a State-wide reputation as editor of 
the best country newspaper in the Middle 
West region where he was bred. He came 
to New York as an advertizing man, but 
his ambition was to be an editor. He 
bought The Broadway Magazine and 
changed its name to Hampton’s. Then he 
went heartily into the vocation of “muck- 
raking,” and in the course of time pub- 
lished two articles, one by Cleveland Mof- 
fett mistakenly linking the Corn Products 
Company with the Standard Oil Company; 
a second criticizing the Hartford Railway 
Company. Mr. French tells us: 


“Not only did Hampton have to apologize 
for the Standard Oil break, but the publica- 
tion of those two articles earned for him the 
active enmity of the two controlling money 
interests—the Standard Oil and the Morgan 
groups. Consequently he soon found that he 
could not get a dollar from any New York 
bank upon any kind of security or terms. His 
efforts to enlist private capital were no more 
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DO “THE BIG INTERESTS” 


successful. His own $200,000 and the $700,000 
he got from the sale of stock melted away. 
He appealed to his friends, who helped him 
over several minor crises; but in the end he 
collapsed, and his friends took him up coun- 
try to a farm, while his brother, Jesse D. 
Hampton, and his other associates, devoted 
themselves to the problem of selling the mag- 
azine. W. R. Hearst was applied to, but de- 
clined to act. A firm of magazine brokers 
tried to sell the property, but without success 
until out of the West came the men who 
owned the Columbian-Sterling magazine, 
bringing assurances of unlimited money. 
After much negotiation, they took over 
Hampton’s, with the result that the whole 
fabric of pretense and uneconomic conditions 
eventually collapsed. The postal authorities 
helped in the wrecking, several of the parties 
being criminally prosecuted for using the mails 
to defraud.” 


Pearson’s Magazine, we are told in Mr. 
French’s article, has also been hit hard, 
“with a very big club, and many times.” 
The offense of Pearson’s has been to pub- 
lish articles favoring a ship subsidy and 
attacking the beef trust and other trusts. 
In the first instance, the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line withdrew advertizing; in the 
second, the Armours refused to continue 
their advertizing patronage. A bank also 
stopped its advertizing, stating frankly that 
it objected to the magazine’s “attacks on 
business.” And yet, Mr. French says, the 
articles complained of were “well written, 
the writer’s allegations apparently were 
fortified by indisputable facts and circum- 
stances, and the lessons were driven home 
by the employment of logic and vigorous 
English.” 

Mr. French declares that he wishes to be 
fair to all parties. He recognizes that 
trusts and business concerns have a right 
to withdraw their advertizing from any 
magazine that lessens the value (to them) 
of such advertizing by adopting an editorial 
policy hostile to them. But have they a 
right to crush the truth; to stifle free 
speech; to “restrain trade” by restraining 
the commerce of ideas? The article con- 
cludes: 


“There is a big question here, of course; a 
question bigger than the showing of the bal- 
ance sheets. Is muckraking for revenue only 
better than subserviency? Much of the ex- 
pository stuff printed by the militant maga- 
zines has been futile and useless. It does no 
good to rail and scold, to accuse and de- 
nounce, unless there is some constructive plan 
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in view to correct the evils expozed. Pub- 
licity is a great reformatory force; most of 
the muckraking campaigns, however, have not 
been based upon initial and edifying publicity, 
but upon reiteration. A word fitly spoken is 
always a power; but the inept and inoppor- 
tune word.-damages.the cause it advocates. 
The trusts could ask no more effective cham- 
pionship than the so-called at:acks that have 
been made upon them by sore of the vocif- 
erous magazines. Not being subtle reasoners, 
trust magnates have failed to see this. Neither 
do they recognize the fact that is as unwise 
as it iS unjust to gag even a common and 
futile scold; that to do so casts a suspicion 
upon those sensitive to criticism which is 
worth a volume of proof.” 


A vivid corroboration of the essential 
truth of Mr. Frenci’s analysis is afforded 
by the policy adopted by Arthur W. Little, 
editor of Pearson’s Magazine. In its April 
and succeeding issues Pearson’s appears in 
a new form; omits illustrations; uses cheap 
paper; and concentrates on the quality of 
its articles. Mr. Little tells us that for a 
long time he has been watching the other 
magazines to see how they were going to 
meet the existing situation. “I have been 
listening to trade gossip,” he says, “to get 
a line on the things that are even yet to 
be done.” He continues: 


“This April number is what Pearson’s is 
going to do. I had been thinking about it 
for a long time, but I made up my mind all 
of a sudden one day when I got a telegram 
from one of our advertizing solicitors saying 
that a very prominent advertizer, of whose 
patronage I had felt quite proud, had sug- 
gested that we ought to stop publishing such 
stuff as that which Benson was writing under 
the title, ‘The Usurpation of Power by the 
Courts.’ You see, several thousand citizens 
have taken the trouble to write and praise 
us for publishing that ‘stuff,’ and it made me 
see red to be told practically that I had to 
stop it. So I did what the good housewife 
does when her husband loses his fat job and 
has to get along on a smaller income. I dis- 
charged the cook and the butler, so to speak. 
I put away the dressy clothes and cut out 
unproductive expenditures. You can see for 
yourself what a lot of money we are saving 
on mechanical cost. Everything in the way 
of luxury is cut out. But everything in the 
way of wholesomeness is kept. In fact, we’ve 
increased the appropriation for editorial fea- 
tures about a thousand dollars a month; and 
from now on it is to be editorial enterprise, 
not advertizing solicitation, that is to receive 
further increases.” 


















€O MANY new “art move- 
ments” have been born in 
our day that it is hard to 
follow them all. First there 
was Impressionism, then Post 
Impressionism. We have had 
Cubism, which represents the universe in 
cubes; we may soon have “Rondism,” to 
picture a world of spheres. At the present 
moment, Futurism is the subject of inter- 
national attention and in its artistic phaze 
is being debated in half a dozen languages. 
It is dazzling, bewildering, amazing. It 
represents the latest radical word in art. 
It is sheer madness as many look at it, or 
sheer genius as others profess to regard it. 

The Futurist movement was formally 
launched by the Italian poet and novelist, 
F. T. Marinetti, at a public meeting held 
in the Chiarella Theater in Turin on March 
8, 1910. The meeting was stormy and 
anarchic. Marinetti is described by his 
American friend, André Tridon, as silenc- 
ing a howling mob by an amusing display 
of coolness. “He caught on the fly an 
orange which was speeding past him, and, 
interrupting his address, pealed it, quar- 
tered it and ate it with the greatest un- 





Courtesy of Andre Tridon 
A STREET RIOT IN 


“Street Riot,” | 
the left-hand side of the canvas. 


FUTURIST 


Futurist artists endeavor to represent a scene as it appears to the figures actually in a picture. 
for instance, conveys the impression of a mad advance of men whose eyes are focused upo: 
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THE CHALLENGE OF “FUTURIST” ART 


concern. That saved the day.” On the 
same occasion, Marinetti read the mani- 
festo of the Futurist painters: 


We contend: 

1. That every form of imitation must be 
scorned and that every form of originality 
must be glorified. 

2. That we must break away from th 
bondage of “harmony” and “good taste,” 
overelastic terms with which one could easily 
condemn any of Rembrandt’s, Goya’s or Ro- 
din’s works. 

3. That art critics are useless if not harm- 
ful. 

4. That we must make a clean sweep of 
all hackneyed subjects and express hence- 
forth the whirlwind life of our day, domi- 
nated by steel, egotism, feverish activity and 
speed 

5. That we must prize highly the title of 
“cranks,” that gag applied by Philistines t 
the lips of innovators. 

6. That complementary subjects and colors 
are as absolutely necessary in painting as 
blank verse is in poetry and polyphony in 
music. 

7. That the universal dynamism must be 
rendered through canvases producing a dy- 
namic sensation. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF FUTURIST ART 





Courtesy of Andre Tridon 


THE FUNERAL OF THE ANARCHIST GALLI 


In its sombreness and a certain maiesty of conception, this painting by the Futurist artist, Carlo Carra, 


seems to open new vistas of artistic expression. 


8. That nature must be interpreted with a 
sincere and virgin mind. 

9. That motion and light destroy the con- 
rete aspects of objects. 


We disapprove: 

1. Of the bituminous tints by which painters 
try to impart to modern canvases the patina 
of age. 

2. Of the superficial and primitive archaism 
which uses absolute colors and which, in its 
imitation of the Egyptians’ linear drawings, 
reduces painting to a childish and ridiculous 
synthesis. 

3. Of the progressive pretence of secession- 
ists and independents who have entrenched 
themselves behind academic rules as platitu- 
dinous and conservative as those of the old 
academies. 

4. Of the nude in painting, as nauseating 
and cloying as adultery in fiction. 

(Signed.) Boccioni, Carra, Russolo, Balla, 
Severini. 

The meeting in Turin was followed by 
an equally stormy gathering in Paris. 
\rtists and art students greeted Marinetti’s 
new gospel with cat-calls, laughter and 


sarcastic comment. One young Polish 
student climbed on the platform and chal- 
lenged the speaker to his face. A riot was 
barely averted. 

All this has provided excellent advance 
advertizing for Futurist art, and exhibi- 
tions of the Futurist paintings in Paris 
and London have been attended by im- 
mense crowds. Such papers as The Figaro 
in France and The Spectator, The Nation 
and The Academy in London, devote pages 
to the new pictures. The dominant tone 
is derogatory, yet many critics of acknowl- 
edged competence treat the movement as 
worthy of serious study. 

The first impression conveyed by a Fu- 
turist painting is apt to be disconcerting. 
Futurist art reminds William Marion 
Reedy, of the St. Louis Mirror, of nothing 
so much as of the “slantindicular” effects of 
photographs taken of things on earth from 
a soaring aeroplane. “Crazy quilts,” he 
says, “are as nothing to some of these 
pictures, which are as if they were pieced 
together from pieces cut at random from 


























THE PIONEER OF FUTURISM 


The Italian poet and novelist, F. T. Marinetti, 
launched the Futurist movement at a public meeting 
held in a Turin theater in roro. 


other pictures.” All that one sees is a 
weird jumble of shadows and lights. There 
is a picture called “Recollections of a 
Night.” It aims to put on canvas those 
recollections as they come to a man, va- 
grantly, inconsecutively, unrelated, over- 
lapping—a woman’s face, a cab and horse, 
a skulking tramp, a glove, a woman’s 
waist, a champagne glass—all splashed on 
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The 
More- 
over, they don’t want to paint anything but 
life and not life as it appears to the painter, 
but as the life pictured appears to itself. 


impression, however brief in duration. 
effort for this they call dynamism. 


They deny space. They will paint a table 
or a chair showing through a man or a 
man showing through a wall. And these 
paintings are only more insane patchwork the 
more the literary exponents of Futurism, like 
M. André Tridon or Mr. Huntly Carter, ex- 
plain them. Here is painting that will not be 
conditioned by form. There is no form. All 
is flux and fleeting. Seeing is dissolved and 
resolved into its mechanical operations. These 
men don’t paint what they see. They try to 
paint the laws of optics in their operation. 
We have been used to thinking that Walt 
Whitman dislocated the music of poetry. 
These Futurists have done worse to the dis- 
location of line and form and ‘value’ in paint. 
They want to show us movement in the very 
act of ‘becoming,’ to catch it before it be- 
comes static. Their art is the art of creative 
evolution, they say. And their pictures look 
like the reproduction of vague things on eyes 
with forty independent facets all out of cen- 
tral focus. Most fantastic of all the vagaries 
of the poster craze at its highest or lowest 
are utterly outdone in the art of Futurism. 
Here is the uttermost limit of departure from 
any norm of art. Here is the anarchism of 
art—the repudiation of every law of beauty. 


Here is not harmony, but discord. Here is 
not composition, but decomposition. It is 
madness—unless the Futurists are the most 


profound practical jokers the world has ever 
known.” 





as if they were spilled out 

of a trunk. Another pic- as 
ture, “The Dance,” tries — > 
to express every different 
expression of a moving fig- 
ure. The result is a face 
floating amid a mosaic of 
triangles and crescents of 
lace and silk, with a dis- 
torted leg showing here 





and there. Says Mr. 
Reedy: 
“What the painters are 


trying for is to get away 
from fixity. They want to 
escape from the fact that 
a scene is focused in the 
painter’s eye. They want 
to convey the imperma- 
nency of impression, or to 
express the multifariousness 
of evanescent aspect that 


* of a dance in 
goes to make up the fixed 


orchestration.” 


Le Pee 





Courtesy of Harper's Weekly 
A FUTURIST CONCEPTION OF A DANCE 

In which the painter, Gino Severini, endeavors to express the motions 

a Paris night restaurant through the f 
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medium of “color 
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THE CHALLENGE OF FUTURIST ART 


Haldane MacFall, in 
the London Academy, 
treats Futurism more re- 
spectfully. “These men,” 
he observes, “have grasped 
two great facts in the art 
of painting—one is that 
art must interpret life; 
the other is that the 
gamut of the instrument 
of painting to-day is so 
vast, so far beyond the 
instrument within the 
reach of the old masters, 
that color can now be 
employed as color orches- 
tration—in other words, 
that harmonies of color 
must be used like music 
to utter the impression de- 
sired; for instance, the 
fierce passion of a revolt 
requires great tragic har- 
monies, quite different 
from the gentle mood of 
a Marriage Feast.” 




















‘Nalter Sickert writes in 
The English Review: 


An attempt by Russolo to visualize thoughts of a woman’s face, a cab 


Courtesy of Andre Tridon 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NIGHT 







and horse, a skulking tramp, a glove, a woman’s waist, a champagne 


“One thing the Futurist glass, as they flash 


movement certainly is not, 

and that is, immoral. Austere, bracing, 
patriotic, nationalistic, positive, anti-archaistic, 
anti-sentimental, anti-feminist ; what Proudhon 
calls anti-ponocratic, the movement is one 
from which we in England have a good deal 
to learn.” 


The London Nation, while dispozed to 
treat the movement as a Latin eccentricity, 
finds in it, nevertheless, a characteristic 
symptom of the age: 


“Tt is ‘militant tactics’ in paint, and ‘Syn- 
dicalism’ on canvas. One hears the clatter 
of broken glass as one gazes at it, and catches 
an echo of the war-cry of ‘direct action.’ It 
is the cult of violence for its own sake. It 
finds a motor-car more beautiful than the Vic- 
tory of Samothrace, and dwells with impar- 
tial gusto on anarchism and war. It has dis- 
covered energy in abstraction, force without 
purpose, action without end. It is the art of 
an age which is turning to irrationalism in 
politics as in metaphysics. It is the appro- 
priate utterance of the nation which has made 
the raid on Tripoli, as Bergson is not by 
chance the compatriot of Hervé. The im- 
pulse which slaughtered the Arabs of the 
oasis is the same frenzy which struggles to 


across the consciousness. 


paint on canvas these fantastic ‘lines of 
force.’ i 


André Tridon bespeaks for Futurism a 
warm welcome in America. “The Futurists 
believe with Rodin and Strauss,” he points 
out, “that there is no limit to artistic prog- 
ress any more than there is to scientific 
progress, and that progress is achieved 
only at the cost of numberless experiments 
with new material.” He continues (in the 
New York Sun): 


“Such a doctrine should be eminently wel- 
come in this country. Wherever Americans 
have forged ahead of the Old World they 
have done so not by imitating the Old World 
but by introducing innovations unknown to it. 

“To give only one example: The marvel- 
ous sky-scrapers erected in recent years, 
which are at the same time things of beauty, 
power and practical usefulness, and which not 
only are well adapted architecturally to the 
needs of giant cities but, artistically speaking, 
fit their environment, owe nothing to the Old 
World. The sky-scraper fitly represents the 
type of beauty dear to Futurists, the beauty 
of feverish activity, of manifold interests, of 
simultaneous sensation, of healthy power.” 
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E COMMENTED las: month 
on the flood of verse which 
followed the sinking of the 
Titanic. It is not yet over 
—there are some twenty 
metrical sermons on _ this 

subject before us as we write. The New 

York Times has shuddered at the thought 

of the “men and women, boys and girls, 

and infants in arms, who still yearn to 
sing the loss of the Titanic—to say in 
numbers that she was strong, but the sea 
was stronger, and to make remarks about 
speed and luxury.” On the other hand, 
the Springfield Republican, ever a friend 
to poetry, looks on the incident with pleas- 
ure, explaining the crudeness of many of 
the poems by the lack of training of their 
authors, and concluding: “This fact makes 
the badness of the average product much 

less discouraging, and indeed there is a 

certain hope for poetry in the fact that so 

many people, when greatly stirred, feel 
that poetic expression is the only adequate 
outlet for their feelings.” 

The redeeming quality of sincerity, of 
deep feeling, was evident in nearly all the 
poems lamenting the Titanic tragedy. It 
was conspicuously lacking in many of the 
more finished efforts which celebrated the 
centenary of Browning’s ‘birth. Some of 
these poems were mere displays of rimed 
rhetoric; others were little more than paro- 
dies of Browning’s style. There were 
some striking exceptions, notably this sim- 
ple and genuine tribute from Witter Byn- 
ner, which appeared in the Boston Tran- 
script, in a group of twenty interesting 
poems on Browning’s centenary written by 
American poets and collated by William 
Stanley Braithwaite: 


TO ROBERT BiOWNING. 
By WITTER ByNNER 
To tell the truth about you, Robert Browning, 
I bring no wreath of laurel to your crowning 


Save this: that no one who has loved can 
doubt you, Robert Browning. 


An amateur of melody and hue, 

Of marble outline and of Italy, 

Of heresies and individuals 

And every eccentricity of truth; 

And yet an Englishman, a healthy brute 
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Loving old England, thrushes and the dawn; 
A scholar loving careful gentlemen; 

A man of fashion loving the universe; 

A connoisseur loving dead artists’ lives, 
Their names, their labors and their enemies; 
A poet loving all the ways of words; 

A human being giving love as love, 

Denying death and proving happiness. 





When you love women because youth loves 
women, 

And when you love a woman because heart 

Understands heart through more than youth 
or age 

Or time, and when you marvelously become 

The man whom Carlyle and whom Landor 
love— 

You are life’s poet by a poet’s life. 

But when you set yourself about with words, 

Abracadabra, bric-a-brac and the dust 

Of piled confusion, toying with obsolete 

Prescriptions, and, when owlish lenses hide 

Your eyes until you marvelously become 

A ponderous, pondering apothecary— 

You dispense remedies, but not to me!... 

So I take down your bulky book of records, 

Turn to those certain pages where you tell 

The beauty of a shoulder or reveal 

The pure and simple permanence of love, 

And am content to learn by a lazy glance, 

Through other passages, how you conserve 

The true susceptibility and pathos 

Of bishops, mediums and murderers, 

Manage the rhythm of fantastic souls, 

Mark in the fault something to profit by, 

Challenge the far perfection resident 

In imperfection’s opportunity, 

And, more magnanimous than most of us, 

Finding yourself in all humanity, 

Forgive humanity for what you find. 

You see, I know your text and care for it! 

And tho I hate to hunt for it through all 

Your dark old corners, here outdoors | stand 

(Taking good breaths of the air Walt Whit- 
man breathes) 

And watch you through the windows and 
admire 

The unflagging industry with which you piece 

Your manuscripts together to maintain 

And to corroborate with many proofs 

Your cheerful confidence in men like me. 


Who would has heard me rank you, Robert 
Browning. .. . 

I bring no wreath of laurel to your crowning 

Save this: that for your confidence—I thank 
you, Robert Browning. 


It is no easy task to write a memorial 
poem which: shall be sympathetic but not 
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sentimental; laudatory but not fulsome. 
The author of the following verses, taken 
from The American Magazine, has suc- 
ceeded admirably. 


THE KNIGHT IN DISGUISE. 
CONCERNING 0. HENRY (SIDNEY C. PORTER). 
“He could not forget that he was a Sidney.” 


By NicHoLtas VAcCHEL LINDSAY. 


Is this Sir Philip Sidney, this loud clown, 
The darling of the glad and gaping town? 


This is that dubious hero of the press 
Whose slangy tongue and insolent address 
Were spiced to rouse on Sunday afternoon 
The man with yellow journals round him 
strewn. 
laughed 
read again 
And vowed O. Henry funniest of men. 

He always worked a triple-hinged surprise 
To end the scene and make one rub his eyes. 


We and dozed, then roused and 


He comes with vaudeville, with stare and leer. 

He comes with megaphone and specious cheer. 

His troup, too fat or short or long or lean, 

Step from the pages of the magazine 

With slapstick or sombrero or with cane: 

The rube, the cowboy or the masher vain. 

They overact each part. But at the height 

Of revel and absurdity’s delight 

The masks fall off for one queer instant there 

And show real faces: faces full of care 

And desperate longing; love that’s hot or cold; 

And subtle thoughts, and countenances bold. 

The masks go back. ’Tis one more joke. 
Laugh on! ; 

The goodly grown-up company is gone. 


No doubt, had he occasion to address 

The brilliant court of purple-clad Queen Bess, 

He would have wrought for them the best 
he knew 

And led more loftily his actor-crew. 

How coolly he misquoted. *Twas his art— 

Slave-scholar, who misquoted—from the 
heart! 

So when he slapped his back with friendly 
roar 

Esop awaited him, without the door,— 

Esop the Greek, who made dull masters laugh 

With little tales of fox and dog and calf. 


And, be it said, ’mid these his pranks so odd, 
With something nigh to chivalry he trod, 
And oft the drear and driven would defend— 
The little shop-girl’s knight, unto the end. 
Yea, he had passed, ere we could understand 
The blade of Sidney glimmered in his hand. 
Yea, ere we knew, Sir Philip’s sword was 
drawn 
With valiant cut and thrust, and he was gone. 
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The Kansas Times has come to the de- 
fense of that much reviled person, the 
Spring poet. Says an editorial writer in 
that paper: “If in the effervescence of his 
glee he needs must write a poem, surely 
it is an innocent, lovable sort of a failing. 
It may even serve to open the eyes of a 
few other people to the wonders around 
them, and then, indeed, it will have been 
worth the writing, be its feet ever so lame.” 
But no defence is needed for so vivid a 
picture of Spring in the city as this, from 
the London Academy: 


THE PEAR-TREE. 
By Dorotuy I. Litt e. 


When Winter, like some evil dream 
That cheerful morning puts to flight, 
Gives place to Spring’s divine delight, 
When hedgerows blossem, jewel-bright, 
And city ways less dreary seem, 
The fairy child of sun and rain, 
My neighbor’s pear-tree, flowers again. 


His plot is not so fair a thing 
As country gardens newly green, 
Where winds are fresh and skies are clean. 
There, like some gay-apparelled queen, 
In broidered kirtle walks the Spring; 
But dust and smoke have soiled her gown 
And dimmed her beauty here in town. 


Yet so the tree is glorified, 
More gracious for the grimy wall 
Whereon the fragile petals fall, 
And rows of houses, grim and tall, 
That shade the garden’s farther side,— 
More beautiful for growing here 
Where even Spring is almost drear. 


Ethereal in the dawning light, 
A sun-kissed cloud in glow of day, 
All rosy in the last red ray 
When twilight spreads her mantle gray; 
And like an angel tall and white, 
With murmurous wings and shining hair, 
By night the tree keeps vigil there. 


In the irregular rhythm of the following 
poem, from the Amherst Graduates’ Quar- 
terly, there are the delicate movement and 
glow of leaves and blossoms: 


CHERRY-BLOSSOM. 
By JoHn ERSKINE. 


Easter in the Pelham hiils,—Easter late, as 
Pelham likes,— 

Northern boughs need time enough to sprout 
their tardy cones and spikes! 
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Checkered squares of shimmering green prom- 
ise faintly, one by one, 

Where the orchards, long besieged, surrender 
to the ardent sun. 

From dawn till eve the promise ripens, chang- 
ing tints from noon to noon, 

And thro’ the mist of breathing things nightly 
climbs the Paschal moon. 

Oh, were you now in Amherst, it’s walking 
you’d be now 

The pathway up the chapel hill, and a white 
tree crowns the brow! 

It rises from the moonlight,—still foam from 
a waveless sea,— 

And Amherst lads are walking there, beneath 
the cherry-tree. 

It. rises from a random thought,—old love 
from an old perfume,— 

And Amherst lads that are far away still walk 
beneath the bloom! 


Easter in the Pelham hills, Easter blossoms as 
of yore, 

And earth, that bears the bloom anew, maiden 
seems forevermore ! 

Yet what if earth remembers, when the warm 
familiar rain, 

Driving in joyous fury, stirs her languid blood 
again, 

Stirs the sleeping branch where beauty folded 
close in darkness shrouds, 

And from every bud the cherry-blossoms burst 
in snowy clouds? 

You cannot bloom so strangely, O phantom 
tree I love, 

But my heart, like earth, remembers where- 
from your beauty throve,— 

Perished Spring, and Spring that’s here, and 
Spring that’s still to be. 

And o’er them all the Paschal light—and, lo, 
my cherry-tree! 

Your sailing boughs are wrapped in dreams, 
your flower is white, like truth; 

Boyhood walks beneath your branches; under- 
neath your shade is youth. 


The Catholic Standard and Times pro- 
vides this Italian-American interpretation 
of the voice of spring: 


THE LAGGARD IN LOVE. 
By T. A: Datv. 


O! Giuseppe. da barber ees crazy weeth 
spreeng! 

He’s no good een da daytimes for doin’ a 
theeng 

3ut to theenk of da night an da tunes he wecll 
seeng. 

Alla time w’en som’ customer gat een hees 
chair 

He’s so slow weeth da shave and weeth cuttin’ 
da hair 
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Dat hees boss ain’t do notheeng but grumble 
an’ swear. 
But Giuseppe no care 
For wan blessa blame theeng 
But to play mandolina 
Where som’ signorina 
Weell listen at night to da love song he 
seeng. 


Come’ Giuseppe da barber last nighta too late 
To da house of da Rosa an’ stan’ by da gate, 
An’ he seeng like Il Gatto dat cry for hees 
mate 
Soocha playnta love music, sooch cooin’, sooch 
sighs. 
Soocha sounds from da _ heart—an’ sooch 
looka su’prise 
W’en he leeft hees face up an’ stare eento 
my eyes 
Lookin’ down from da wall! 
Ah! Giuseppe, your call 
Should be starta more earla 
For catcha my girla, 
For w’en da spreeng’s here I no workin’ 
at all! 


One of the notable poems that have 
been read at meetings of the Poetry 
Society of America is the following, 
which Everybody's Magazine has recently 
printed: 


KINSHIP. 
By ANGELA MorGAN. 


I am aware, 
As I go commonly sweeping the stair, 
Doing my part of the every-day care— 
Human and simple my lot and my share— 
I am aware of a marvelous thing: 
Voices that murmur and ethers that ring 
In the far stellar spaces where cherubim 
sing. 
I am aware of the passion that pours 
Down the channels of fire through Infinity’s 
doors; 
Forces terrific, with melody shod, 
Music that mates with the pulses of God. 
I am aware of the glory that runs 
From the core of myself to the core of the 
suns. 
3ound to the stars by invisible chains, 
Blaze of eternity now in my veins, 
Seeing the rush of ethereal rains 
Here in the midst of the every-day air— 
I am aware. 


I am aware, 
As I sit quietly here in my chair, 
Sewing or reading or braiding my hair— 
Human and simple my lot and my share— 
I am aware of the systems that swing 
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Through the aisles of creation on heavenly 
wing— 
I am aware of a marvelous thing. 
Trail of the comets in furious flight, 
Thunders of beauty that shatter the night, 
Terrible triumph of pageants that march 
To the trumpets of time through Eternity’s 
arch. 
I am aware of the splendor that ties 
All the things of the earth with the things of 
the skies, 
Here in my body the heavenly heat, 
Here in my flesh the melodious beat 
Of the planets that circle Divinity’s feet. 
As I sit silently here in my chair, 
I am aware. 


There is a charming quaintness about 
this cynical little poem which we take from 
The Nation (London) : 


A FANCY. 
By Henry BAERLEIN. 


The Queen of Bessarabia 
Was thinking of a thing 

Whereon both queens and other folk 
Are often pondering. 


She looked from out her chamber, 
And thought she did not know 
From where she had been wafted, 

And whither she would go. 


What was the use of living, 

Of work or love or strife? 
When nobody could answer 

The question, “What is Life?” 


Those Bessarabian poplars 
Were bending to the breeze, 

And with a melancholy brow 
She glanced upon the trees. 


One moment they were moving, 
The next were standing still. 
She wondered why their sergeant 

Invented such a drill. 


George Sylvester Viereck’s second book 


of verse, “The Candle and the s*lame” 
(Moffat, Yard and Company), has re- 
ceived, columns of praise and columns of 
condemnation. Unlike the proprietary 
food, Mr. Viereck is advertized by his 
bitter enemies as well as “by his loving 
friends.” He has achieved the distinction 
of being parodied and hopes to see his book 
placed on the Index. There is no denying 
the consummate artistry of his work; he is 
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among other things a master of technic. 
We have reprinted most of his poems on 
their appearance in the magazines: we will 
quote here one sonnet from a_ splendid 
sequence named Ave Triumphatrix. 


AT NIGHTFALL. 
3y GerorGeE SYLVESTER VIERECK. 


Sweet is the highroad when the skylarks call, 

When we and Love go rambling through 

the land. 

But shall we still walk gaily hand in hand 
At the road’s turning and the twilight’s fall? 
Then darkness shall divide us like a wall, 

And uncouth evil nightbirds flap their wings; 

The solitude of all created things 
Will creep upon us shuddering like a pall. 


This is the knowledge I have wrung from 
pain 
We, yea, all lovers, are not one, but twain, 
Each by strange wisps to strange abysses 
drawn. 
But through the black immensity of night 
Love’s little lantern, like a glow-worm’s bright, 
May lead our steps to some stupendous 
dawn. 


Charles Hanson Towne has returned, in 
this poem in The Smart Set, to lines of 
irregular length such as he used so success- 
fully in “The Quiet Singer.” The manner 
is that of Coventry Patmore or Francis 
Thompson, but by mastering it Mr. Towne 
makes it his own. 


LONDON UNVISITED, 


By CuHartes Hanson Towne. 


London! 
voice, 

Save in my dreams. The magic of your name, 

Your wonder and your fame, 

Your glory and your shame, 

I have not known, 

Save as the winds and hurricanes have blown 

Rumors of your wild passion to our shore. 

When will my heart beat with your iron heart? 

When will my pulses quicken and rejoice 

With your strange music, stranger than all art? 


I have not heard your thundering 


You are a monster shell that holds the roar 
Of the wild sea of life. 

So loudly rings the strife 

That even across the wastes I hear you sing, 
Faint as the murmur of a robin’s wing 
Above me on a silver morn of spring. 

I hear ‘you as a sick man hears a fife 

In a far street, 
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And the faint marching of ten thousand feet. 

He cannot see the pageant in the sun, 

The flashing sword and gun; 

Only the echo of the loud parade 

Comes to his window where he dreams, al- 
most afraid. 


London, you are the heart of the wide world. 

Wrapped in gray mist, 

How you must shine at night, an amethyst 

Whose fiery beams reach through the terrible 
dark 

And flash to every corner of the earth! 


You are a woman, with Time’s awful mark 

Upon your brow. And _ you are foul—and 
clean! 

You are a harlot—and a holy queen; 

You are the terror and the joy of life; 

A desperate mistress—and a patient wife. 

O London, you are false—and you are true; 

Evil or good, I am in love with you! 


Some readers will turn with relief from 
Miss Irwin’s exotic pictures to the clearer 
atmosphere of the following poem which 
we take from McClure’s Magazine. This 
theme has been used countless times—there 
is an exquisite and very similar poem by 
Moira O’Neill—but here’ it is given new 
charm. 


THE GRAY STREETS OF LONDON. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


The gray streets of London are grayer than 
the stone— 

The gray streets of London, where I must 
walk my lone; 

The stony city pavements are hard to tread, 
alas! 

My heart and feet are aching for the Irish 
grass. 


Far down the winding boreen the grass is 
like silk, 

The wind is sweet as honey, the hedges white 
as milk, 

Gray dust and grayer houses are here, and 
skies like brass. 

The lark is singing, soaring o’er the Irish 
grass. 


The gray streets of London stretch out a 
thousand mile— 

O dreary walls and windows, and never a 
song or smile! 

Heavy with money-getting, the sad gray people 
pass. 

There’s gold in drifts and shallows in the 
Trish grass. 


God built the pleasant mountains and blessed 
the fertile plain; 

But in the sad, gray London, God knows I 
go in pain. 

O brown as any amber, and clear as any 
glass, 

The streams my heart hears calling from the 
Irish grass. 


The gray streets of London, they say, are 
paved with gold; 

I’d rather have the cowslips that two small 
hands could hold, 

I’d give the yellow money the foolish folk 
amass 

For the dew that’s gray as silver on the Irish 
grass. 


I think that I’ll be going before I die of grief; 

The wind from o’er the mountains will give 
my heart relief, 

The cuckoo’s calling sweetly—calling in 
dreams, alas! 

“Come home, come home, acushla, to the Irish 
grass.” 


Here is a theme that is as old as poetry 
—love that is dead, youth- that is flown. 
It is a theme of which young poets are 
especially fond. (From Lippincott’s.) 


ET EGO IN ARCADIA. 
By JoHN NorTHERN HILLiArp. 


Where are the loves of yesterday? 
Sad and sweet is the old refrain; 
Horace sang of it half in play; 
Villon, in measures that throb with pain; 
Life at the best is a tangled skein, 
We are the tools of time and chance, 
Yet once on a time we lived in Spain, 
And every heart has its old romance. 


Where are the loves of yesterday? 
Ah, for an hour of youth again— 

Youth that was short as a month of May, 
Youth with its pulsing blood and brain; 
Too soon came autumn with mist and rain, 

Too brief the dream, too short the dance; 
Yet once on a time we lived in Spain, 

And every heart has its old romance. 


Where are the loves of yesterday? 
Here is a note with a yellow stain, 
And here in a book a withered spray 
Of sweet alyssum for years has lain. 
But why regret? All things must wane, 
Life’s sweetest note, love’s fondest glance; 
Yet once on a time we lived in Spain, 
And every heart has its old romance. 
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AUTUMN—A STORY BY STRINDBERG 


We don’t like this story very much. That is why we publish it. It is not a good thing 
to limit one’s self always to the stories or pictures or music that one likes. That way lies 
stagnation. The late August Strindberg, author of this story, was more than a woman-hater. He 
was, or seemed to be, a hater of life itself. He cherished no illusions and he doesn’t help us 
to cherish any. But he was an artist and a great literary force in Europe. This is a ruthless 
sort of tale, but its ruthlessness is that of truth—of a part of truth. We reprint (with some 


elisions ) from the New York Sun: 


NHEY had been married for ten 
years! Happily married? Yes, 
as far as circumstances per- 
mitted. Each of them toiled 
hard and both bore their bur- 
dens equally like two strong 





young oxen. 

Of course during the first year after their 
wedding they buried many illusions with re- 
gard to married life as absolute bliss. During 
the second year children came, and their hard 
work from day to day left little time for them 
to reflect. 

He was a great home body, perhaps even 
too great a home body, and he found in his 
family his own little world, of which he be- 
came the center. The children were the radii 
of that world. His wife also tried to be the 
center of that world; the radii now met, now 
parted, and therefore things somehow did not 
always hang together. 

During the tenth year of his married life 
the husband was appointed secretary of a 
prison inspection commission, and he had to 
go away from home to attend to his duties. 
That was a blow to his settled habits, and he 
thought with real horror of the fact that he 
must leave his home for a whole month... . 

He was much more agitated than he wished 
to show, and the disorder in the house upset 
him still more. He saw bits of his daily life, 
of his existence, cast about in disorder upon 
the tables and the bureaus. The open black 
trunk stood there before him like a coffin; his 
underwear lay upon his black suit of clothes, 
which bore the marks of his elbows and his 
knees; and it appeared to him as tho he him- 
self lay there in a starched shirt and that soon 
the cover of the trunk would be closed and 
he would be carried away. 

On the last morning (that was in August) 
he got up from his bed and dressed himself 
noiselessly in a state of intense nervousness. 
He entered the nursery, kissed the children, 
who rubbed their eyes from sleep, and, em- 
bracing his wife as he bade her farewell, 
boarded a cab and drove off to the railroad 
station. The journey in the company of -his 


superior officers was a diversion to him, and 
he felt that it was really a good thing for 
him to get an airing. His home remained be- 
hind like a foul-aired bedroom, and he was 
in a happy frame of mind when he reached 
Licheping. 

The rest of the day was devoted to the 
dinner given by the prison administration at 
a large hotel, where they drank the health of 
the local head of the prison, but not the health 
of the inmates, aitho that was really the pur- 
pose of the trip of the commission. But then 
night set in and he was alone in his room at 
the hotel. There were the bed, two chairs, 
a table, a bureau and a stearine candle, which 
threw a dim light upon the bare wallpaper. 

Dread fell upon the secretary. He could 
not get the things he wanted—his slippers, his 
nightgown, the ash-receiver for his pipe, his 
writing-table, all these trifles which consti- 
tuted the essential elements of his life. His 
wife and children were not there. How were 
they getting on at home now? Were they 
well? He was seized with a feeling of uneasi- 
ness and gloom. 

When he thought of winding up his watch 
he could not find the key. It remained upon 
the watch cloth which his wife had ‘embroid- 
ered when she was his fiancée. He lay down 
and lit a cigar; then he rose again and went 
over to the trunk to get a book. There every- 
thing lay in such orderly arrangement that he 
did not feel like upsetting it. 

While rummaging in the trunk he chanced 
upon his slippers. He then realized how well 
she had taken care of everything. He found 
his book, too. He lay there and thought of 
the past, of his wife, of how she looked ten 
years before. But he could not read. The 
pictures of the past appeared before him, and 
the present vanished in the blue cloud of the 
cigar smoke, which rose to the filthy ceiling 
in rings. He was seized with boundless long- 
ing. Every harsh word he had ever said to 
his wife rang in his ears and he repented pain- 
fully every minute of suffering he had caused 
her. Finally he fell asleep. i 

On the following day he worked again; the 
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another dinner was given, and they drank the 
health of the director of the prison, but not 
the health of the inmates. In the evening 
there were again solitude, emptiness, cold. He 
felt the need of talking to her; he took out 
some paper and sat down at the writing-table, 
but stopped at the. very beginning. How 
should he address her? He always called her 
“Dear Mamma” when he sent her a note in- 
forming her that he would not be home for 
dinner. But now he was not writing to 
mamma; he was writing to his former fiancée, 
to his beloved. And he started as he. used 
to write: “Lilli, my love.” 

At first the letter moved along with diffi- 
culty; many good words were drowned in the 
heavy, dry expressions of ordinary every-day 
life; but soon he began to feel more strongly, 
and the words commenced to spring up in his 
memory like forgotten melodies, like the tunes 
of waltzes or the fragments of songs. Lilacs 
and swallows, evening hours at sunset by the 
smooth, mirrorlike sea—all the spring recollec- 
tions of his life commenced to dance about 
like golden cloudlets, all surrounding his wife. 
At the very bottom of the page he made a 
little star, just as lovers do, and near it, as 
he used to do before, he wrote: “Kiss here!” 

Having finished the letter he reread it. He 
felt that his cheeks had flushed and he was 
confused. It seemed to him that he had con- 
fided his most sacred feelings to someone who 
might perhaps not understand them properly. 

Nevertheless, he sent off the letter. 

Two days elapsed before an answer came. 
While waiting for it he experienced a certain 
childlike sense of agitation and alarm. 

But the answer arrived. He had struck the 
right key, and from the hurlyburly of the 
kitchen and the noise of the nursery came to 
him a ringing, melodious song, pure and warm 
like the first love. And an exchange of love 
letters commenced between them. He wrote 
every evening and even managed to send off 
a postcard in the daytime. His comrades did 
not recognize him, such a change had come 
over him. 

He now began to pay more attention to his 
clothes and to his appearance, so that they 
even suspected him of having some love in- 
trigue. But he was, indeed, in love again! He 
sent his wife the photograph in which he ap- 
peared without his eyeglasses and she with 
her braids. In their letters there were often 
childish expressions. He bought colored note 
paper with the designs of doves upon it. They 
were quite young people as yet, far from 
forty, altho they had felt old from work and 
the struggle of life. 

The task of the commission was nearing its 
end and he commenced to feel a sensation of 
uneasiness at the thought of his meeting with 
his wife. He corresponded with her as with a 
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sweetheart; but would he find that sweetheart 
in the mother and the mistress of the house? 
He was afraid to be disillusioned upon his 
arrival at home. He wanted to see her neither 
in her kitchen apron nor with the children in 
her lap when he would embrace her. 

They must meet somewhere alone. Should 
he not ask her to come to Wachsholm, where 
they spent so many happy hours when they 
were engaged? There was an idea! In the 
course of two days they would recall the first 
period of their springtime, which would never 
return again. 

He sat down by the writing-table and out- 
lined his proposal in a long, passionate letter, 
which she answered by return mail, telling him 
that she was happy that the idea which had 
occurred to her now occurred to him, too. 

Two days later he was in Wachsholm. It 
was a beautiful day in September. He had 
his dinner alone in a large restaurant. He 
drank a glass of wine and felt young again. 
There was so much light and so much fresh 
air there 

He drank his coffee on the veranda and 
waited for the steamer which was due at six 
o'clock. 

Full of uneasiness, like a man who was en 
the eve of a strange meeting, he walked back 
and forth on the balcony, iooking upon the 
sea and the sound, toward the city, trying to 
notice in the distance the incoming steamers. 

Finally faint smoke appeared upon the hori- 
zon, over the thick wall of pine trees. 
His heart began to beat fast and he drank a 
glass of liquor. Then he went over to the 
seashore. Soon he noticed the smokestack of 
the steamer in the middle of the sound and 
a little while later he saw a flag on the 


They greeted each other with their eyes, 
but they were as yet unable to exchange words 
because of the distance between them. He 
saw how she was slowly making her way 
toward the gang-plank. It was she and yet 
it was not she. Ten years lay between her 
former and her present image! Since then 
the styles had changed, the fashion of dresses 
had become different. 

Ten years before she wore a cap which left 
her forehead uncovered; now it was covered 
by some poor imitation of a man’s hat. Ten 
years before her figure showed fine, playful 
lines under the cloak in which she was draped, 
which at once roguishly concealed and under- 
scored the splendid lines of her shoulders and 
her arms; now all her figure was spoiled by 
a long coat that looked like that of a coach- 
man. And when she stepped down from the 
gang-plank he noticed that on her feet, with 
which he had been in love, she wore, instead 
of shoes with buckles, sharp-pointed Chinese 
slippers which did not permit her to walk 
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with the rhythmical gracefulness which had 
delighted him in bygone years. 

It was his wife and yet it was not his wife! 
He embraced and kissed her. They inquired 
about each other’s health, and he asked her 
about the health of their children. Then they 
walked up the bank. 

The words came with difficulty, dry and 
forced! How strange! They seemed to be 
bashful in ‘each other’s presence, and they 
said not a word about their correspondence! 
Finally he mustered up courage and said: 

“Don’t you think we ought to take a walk 
before the sun has set.” 

“Yes, let us go,” she replied, taking his arm. 

They were walking up the street of the little 
town. All the summer houses were boarded 
up, the shutters closed; all the gardens were 
deserted. Here and there among the leaves 
some apples peeped out orphanlike, but there 
was not a single flower in the flower-bed. The 
verandas without awnings looked like skele- 
tons, and where human faces were seen be- 
fore and gay laughter resounded, now silence 
reigned supreme. 

“There is the spirit of autumn in every- 
thing !”. she remarked. 

“Yes, it is sad to see the summer houses 
in this condition,” he answered. 

And they walked on. 

“Come, let us go and see the place where 
we used to live,” she suggested. 

“Yes, that would be interesting.” 

They walked past the bath-houses. 

There stood a little house as tho crushed 
by the house of the gardener and the chief 
pilot, which was surrounded with a red fence, 
a veranda and a little garden. 

Recollections of the past were awakened. 
There in that room their first born came into 
the world. What rejoicings and what feasts! 
What youthful songs were sung! There 
grew the rosebush which they had planted. 
Yonder was the bed of strawberries which 
they had planted, but now it could not be 
seen any longer; it was overgrown with grass. 
And there, upon the ash trees, the traces of 
the swings were still to be seen. 

“Thank you for your dear letters,’ 
pressing his arm. 

He flushed and said nothing in answer. 
They turned toward the hotel, and on the 
way he told her the details of his journey. 

At the hotel he ordered the table set in the 
large. room, the same table at which they had 
sat in years gone by. They sat down to 
dinner without the usual prayer. 

They were again alone. He took the bread 
basket and handed it to her. She smiled. He 
had not been so attentive to her for a long 
time! To take dinner at a hotel and not at 
home was so new and pleasant, and they soon 
spoke enthusiastically and with animation. 


? 


she said, 
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Their conversation was like a duet in which 
one was absorbed by the past and the other 
related that which had been almost forgotten. 
They revived in their recollections. 

Their eyes were shining and the wrinkles 
disappeared from their faces. Oh, golden, 
rosy time, which we experience but once, if 
we experience it at all, and which many and 
many people are never destined to experience 
at all! While they were eating their dessert, 
he whispered something to the girl waiter, 
and she immediately brought a bottle of 
champagne. 

“What are you thinking of, my dear Axel?” 
asked the wife, half reproachfully. 

“I am thinking of spring, which is gone, 
but which will not return!” But he thought 
of something else as well. At his wife’s re- 
proach there passed before him a dark picture 
of the nursery and a cup of gruel. 

But he soon brightened up; the wine again 
made the strings of his recollections resound, 
and both gave themselves once more to the 
bewitching intoxication of thoughts of the 
past. 

He now sat leaning his elbows on the table 
and pressing his fingers against his eyes, as 
tho driving away the present, the same present 
which he had been seeking all along. 

The hours rushed by, one after another. 
Then they rose and went to drink their coffee 
in the drawing room, near the piano. 

“I wonder how my little ones are getting 
along,” said the wife, the first to sober up 
from the intoxication. 

“Sit down and sing something,” he said, 
opening the piano. 

“What shall I sing? You know that I have 
not been singing for so long.” 

Yes, he knew that, but now he wanted her 
to sing by all means. 

She sat down by the piano and played a 
prelude. That was a broken, restaurant piano, 
which jarred desperately. 

“What shall I sing?” she asked, turning on 
her chair. 

“You know, Lilli,” he answered, not daring 
to meet her gaze. 

“Ah, your song! If I only remember it.” 

And she commenced to sing: “What Is 
the Name of the Land Where My Beloved 
Lives ?” 

But alas! her voice was thin and harsh, 
and it was not clear because of her excite- 
ment. At times it sounded like the cry out 
of the depths of a soul which feels that mid- 
day has passed and that evening is setting in. 
Her fingers, which had grown rough, could 
no longer strike the keys with the former soft 
touch. Besides, the piano was broken, the 
cloth was worn out on the hammers and the 
bare wood struck the metal of the strings. 

When the song was ended she did not dare 
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turn around to him for some time, as tho 
waiting for him to come over to her and say 
something. But he did not come, and all was 
silent in the room. Turning to him in her 
chair, she saw that he was sitting on the 
couch and crying. She was about to rush to 
him, clasp his-head with her hands and kiss 
him as she used to do, but she remained 
motionless, her eyes lowered. 

He held a cigar between his fingers. When 
silence had set in he bit off the end of his 
cigar and lit a match. 

“Thank you, Lilli,” he said, emitting a cloud 
of smoke. “Wouldn’t you drink your coffee 
now ?” 

They drank coffee, talked of summer houses 
in general and especially about a place where 
they could settle next summer. But their 
conversation commenced to lag, they were re- 
peating themselves. Finally he yawned with- 
out restraining himself. 

“I am going to sleep,” he said. 

“So am I,” she answered, rising. 
will go out on the balcony first.” 

He went to the bedroom alone. His wife 
remained for some time in the dining room 
and chatted with the mistress of the house 
about onions and about laundering clothes. 
Thus half an hour went by. 

When she returned she stopped near the 
bedroom and listened. It was perfectly quiet 
there; his shoes were placed in front of the 
door. She knocked, but as she heard no an- 
swer, she opened the door and entered. He 
was sleeping! He was sleeping! 


“But I 


On the following morning they drank their 
coffee. The husband had a headache, and 
the wife looked uneasy. 

“Pshaw, what horrible coffee this is,” he 
said, with a grimace. 

“It’s Brazilian coffee,” she replied. 

“What are we going to do to-day?” he 
asked, consulting his watch. 

“You had better take a sandwich 
of scolding the coffee.” 

“T think I will have a strong drink. The 
champagne here is—B-r-r!” 

He ordered a bottle of brandy and a sand- 
wich, and he brightened up somewhat. 

“Now let us go to the Pilot’s hill and see 
the view from there.” 

They got up and walked away. The 
weather was wonderful and their walk was 
pleasant. But as they were ascending the hill 
it became harder to walk, she was out of 
breath, and his knees were bending from 
weakness. Neither of them drew any parallel 
between the past and the present. 

Then they went out in the fields. 

The meadows had long been mowed down 
and trampled by the cattle to such an extent 


instead 
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that not a single flower remained. They 
seated themselves upon two separate rocks. 
He started to talk about the prison inspec- 
tion, about his affairs, and she talked about 
the children. 

They walked a little longer, but maintained 
silence. He took out his watch. 

“We have still three hours to wait for our 
dinner,” he said. And he thought: “What are 
we going to do to-morrow?” 

They turned toward the hotel. 
for the newspapers. She smiled and sat down 
near him in silence. Finally she started to 
talk about their servant girl. 

“For God’s sake, don’t talk to me about 
your servants!” he flared up. 

“That will do, we have not come here to 
quarrel.” 

“Who is quarrelling? 

“Surely not I!” 

A terrible pause ensued. He was dread- 
fully longing that some third person should 
be there with them. The children? Yes! 
This téte-a-téte was commencing to depress 
him. But there was a gnawing at his heart 
when he recalled the bright moments he had 
experienced the day before. 

“Let us go to the woods for strawberries,” 
she suggested. . 

“There are no strawberries at this time of 
the year, my dear. It is autumn!” 

“That doesn’t make any difference. 

go.” 
And they went once more. But their con- 
versation did not flow on smoothly. He was 
looking for some subject, for some point of 
which he could speak, but they had exhausted 
all subjects. She knew all his opinions and 
did not agree with many of them. Besides, 
she was already longing for home, for the 
children, for their surroundings at home. 

It now seemed to her strange to roam 
about there, as tho exhibiting themselves, and 
risking every moment being drawn into a 
quarrel. At last they paused. She was tired. 
He sat down and started to draw designs 
upon the sand with his cane, intently waiting 
for an excuse to flare up. 

“What are you thinking about?” she asked 
at length. 

“T?” he answered, as 
heavy burden. ‘“I am thinking that we are 
old, mamma. We are worn out and we should 
be content with the past. If you agree with 
me, let us start for home on this evening’s 
boat.” 

“T have thought of the same thing all the 
time, my old man. But I wanted to let you 
have your way.” 

“In that case, let us go home. 
longer summer, it is autumn.” 

“Yes, it is autumn.” 


He looked 


Am I quarrelling?” 


Let us 


if relieved from a 


This is no 











The student of humor tells us that nation- 
ality, occupation, ambition and character can 
be determined by the smiles, laughter or tears 
that this or that witticism will provoke. In 
other words, a man can be judged by the jokes 
that he keeps. If this be true, why not substi- 
tute the psychologist, with a joke-book, for 
lawyers, witnesses and jurors, and let the 
third degree be succeeded by an ordeal of 
puns? The accused at the bar would then be 
subjected to a cruel cross-fire of jocundity, 
and upon his demeanor His Honor could pro- 
nounce the verdict of “Guilty” or “Not Guilty.” 
London Tit-Bits furnishes a mild example of 
what might be done along this line. Should 
the following fail to provoke a smile, then 
the accused could safely be judged guilty of 
having broken into the foreign mission field 
or aided and abetted others to do so: 


THE GENIAL CANNIBAL. 


“I have always won- 
dered,” said the newly- 
arrived missionary to the 
genial cannibal, “what be- 
came of my predecessor.” 

“Oh, he,” returned the 
cannibal—“‘he has gone 
into the interior.” 


Mr. Warman’s after- 


- Che Humor of Life -. 
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St. Louis Mirror tells of the most joyous way 
we can imagine: 


LITTLE DROPS OF WATER. 


A traveling man stopped to watch a small col- 
ored boy who stood on one foot, inclined his 
woolly head far to one side, and pounded vigor- 
ously on his skull with the palm of his right 
hand. 

“Hello, boy,” grinned the drummer, whose 
memory was carried back to his own boyhood 
days by the familiar action, “what are you do- 
ing?” 

“Got watah in mah ear,” 

“Oh, oh,” laughed the drummer. “I know just 
how that is. Many a time I have felt just like 
that after being in swimming.” 

“Swimmin’, nuffin’,” the boy 
been eatin’ watahmilyun.” 


replied the boy. 


exclaimed, “ah 


There should be a medal in existence some- 
where for the scrub lady who appears, in Town 
and Country. Isn’t Mr. 
Carnegie giving medals 

to the brave? 


THE SCRUB LADY’S 
FAMILY. 

Mrs. O’Flarity is 

scrub lady, and she 

been absent from her 

duties for several days 


a 
had 








dinner speaker, as _ re- 
vealed in the following 
from The Argonaut, be- 
longs to that delightful 
class: the people we have 
never met. 


THE MICROBE. 


“Cy” Warman, the poet 
and humorist, tells the 
story of an after-dinner 
speaker who was called 
on to speak on “The An- 
tiquity of the Microbe.” 
He arose and said, “Adam 
had ’em,” and then sat 
} > 
down. RecuLtar CusTOMER: 

There is more than 
one way of getting wa- 
ter on the brain. The 


FLowerR Woman: 


put in for?’ 


“T shall want a large 
quantity of flowers from ,you next week, for 
my daughter's coming- out.’ 

“Yes, Mum. 
the very best for ’er, pore dear. 


Upon her return her em- 
ployer asked her the 
reason for her absence. 

“Sure, I’ve bin carin’ 
for wan of me sick chil- 
dren,” she replied. 

“And how chil- 
dren have you, Mrs. 
O’Flarity ?” he asked. 

“Siven in all,” she re- 
plied. “Four by the third 
wife of me second hus- 
band; three by the second 
wife of me furst.” 


many 


The flood in the lower 
Mississippi has caused 
so much trouble it is 
well to get at least one 
good laugh out of it. 
Life is responsible for 
this : 


You shall ’ave 
Wot were she 


—Punch 
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THE INTRUDER. 

A certain boat coming 
up the Mississippi one 
day during the flood lost 
her way and bumped up 
against a frame _ house. 
She hadn’t more _ than 
touched it before an old 
darkey rammed her head 
up through a hole in the 
roof, where the chimney 
once came out, and yelled 
at the captain on the 
roof, “Whar’s yer gwine 
wid dat boat? Can’t you 
see nothin’? Fust thing 
yer knows yer gwine to 
turn dis house ober, spill 
de old woman an’ de 
chil’en out in de 
What yer doin’ out here 
boat, anyhow? 
fields an’ get 
b’longs. 
in the country foolin’ 
how !” 


back into 


When the single tax or Socialism or Syn- 
dicalism or something has abolished poverty, 
how is the preacher going to live up to the 


flood, 
in de 
Go on back yander froo de co’n 
de ribber 
Ain’t got no business sev’n miles out 
roun’ 
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“WHAT MAN HAS DONE, MAN CAN DO.” 
—Judge 


an’ drown ’em. 
country wid yer 


whar yer 


people’s houses no- 


““{ 
Mose ?” 


injunction to preach the Gospel to the poor? and, 


That question didn’t 
worry the preacher told 
about by the New York 
American: 

CHANGE SIGNALS. 

“I advertized that the 
poor were made welcome 
in this church,” said the 
vicar to his congregation, 
“and as the offertory 
amounts to five shillings, I 
see that they have come.” 


The editor in the 
following tale (from 
Judge) must have been 
reading innumerable al- 
leged poems on the de- 


struction of the Titantc: 


GOOD FOR ROBERT. 

The earnest lecturer 
raised his voice and spoke 
with special emphasis. “I 


want to tell you, ladies 
and gentlemen,” he said, 
“that Robert  Burns’s 


poetry” — 
He was interrupted by 
a man in the audience, 


an editor whom he had 
roused from a doze. 
“Good for _ Robert!” 


cried this man enthusias- 
tically, 


The negroes have 
peculiar standards of 












Colonel G. 
Christian County, 
servant named Mose. 
into town one day, 

‘**Marse 
church las’ 
don’t 


Garrett, 
night 
suppose 


clear. 
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“Is there a letter for me?” 

“What name?” 

“Johnny Jones is his name, if it’s any of 
your business.” 


A Le 


LosT 
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—Harper’s Bazar. 


Quarles, a 
Kentucky, 


when he 
dey had me up 
fur dancin’.” 
you 
asked the colonel. 
“Yas, suh; yas, suh,” 
of dancin’, 
I come 
after dem other niggers had done 





morality. The one in- 
dicated below, in the 
Saturday Evening Post, 
seems peculiar to us 
now; but it would have 
seemed far less so in 
the. “good old days,” 
one hundred years ago, 
when to get drunk was 
a sort of social and re- 
ligious duty © whenever 
funerals or weddings or 
birthday celebrations en- 
sued : 


BETTER THAN AN 
ALIBI. 

tobacco planter in 

had a darky man- 

Mose was driving his boss 

suddenly remarked: 

befoah my 


were guilty—were you, 


said Mose. “I was guilty 


and they proved hit on me, too; but 
My friends stuck to me 


close ; 
testified 
ag’inst me, my friends all 
got up and testified dat, 
tho it was true I danced, 
I was so drunk at de time 
I didn’t know whut I was 


doin’. So I come clear— 
and the preacher scused 
me!” 


In Punch we find this 
unusual example of Eng- 
lish as she can be spoke, 
if you try hard enough: 


AN ECHO OF. THE 
RAILWAY STRIKE. 
Passenger: ‘Why are 

we so late?” 

Guard: “Well, Sir, the 
train in front was’ behind, 
and this train was behind 
before besides.” 


Judge gives a pun that 
must be very old be- 
cause it is so good: 


THE INSTALMENT 
PLAN. 

Miss Coy: “Oh, what 
beautiful flowers! There’s 
still a little dew on them.” 

His Niss (absent-mind- 
edly): “I know; but I'll 
pay it to-morrow.” 
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